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Those  who  were  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  forty  years 
ago  will  remember  Mr.  White,  who  represented  Brighton.  Mar¬ 
vellous  stories  were  told,  whether  true  or  false  I  never  discovered, 
of  his  adventures  in  Eastern  seas  under  an  unrecognised  flag.  He 
was  an  ungainly  man,  apparently  about  sixty,  with  a  grey  beard 
and  a  red  face,  and  he  could  have  acted  Falstaff  without  adven- 
htious  additions  to  his  figure.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Disraeli  became 
Prime  Minister  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  White,  who  forgot  that 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  made  a  vulgar  attack  one 
evening  on  that  brilliant  personage.  He  was  exceedingly  offensive, 
but  he  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  his  clumsy  insolence  was 
polished  invective.  In  the  course  of  his  disjointed  remarks  he 
([uoted  Sheridan,  who  on  some  occasion  declared  that  Parliament 
and  the  country  “  had  had  quite  enough  of  little  Isaac’s  policy.” 
lir.  White  thought  it  necessary  to  let  us  know  that  the  father  of 
the  Prime  Minister  was  called  Isaac.  He  was,  moreover,  so 
pleased  with  his  quotation  that  he  repeated  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  sat  down  at  last  evidently  highly  delighted  with  his  incoherent 
oration  and  ponderous  joke.  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  in  his  place,  held 
his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  burly  form  of  the 
self-satisfied  and  smiling  Mr.  White.  He  then  dropped  his  glass, 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  grave  mockery  :  “  I  hardly  think  the  House 
will  expect  me  to  answer  the  successor  of  Mr.  Sheridan.”  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  to  anyone  who  was  not  present  the  effect  of  that 
stinging  remark.  The  contrast  between  the  personality  of 
Sheridan,  with  his  bright,  sparkling  genius,  and  the  fat  man  who 
tried  to  imitate  him,  w’as  inexpressibly  ludicrous.  Only  the  other 
iay  I  W’as  talking  over  this  episode  with  some  old  House  of 
Commons  friends,  and  we  all  laughed  as  heartily  as  we  did  that 
evening  in  1868,  when  we  w’ere  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty. 

The  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  between  Mr.  White  and 
Sheridan  comes  forcibly  to  my  recollection  w'hen  I  compare  Prince 
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Bismarck  with  those  who  now  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
country.  They  are  as  clumsy  imitators  of  the  first  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  as  White  was  of  Sheridan.  The  chief  aim 
of  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  the  isolation  of  Prance.  To 
ensure  this  he  took  elaborate  precautions  to  defeat  any  attempt 
to  bring  England  and  France  together.  I  do  not  think  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  likelihood  of  a  renewal  of  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  the  Western  Powers  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  in  the  days  of  the  second  Empire.  The 
irritation  of  France  at  the  conduct  of  England  in  the  year  1870 
and  the  general  contempt  felt  for  this  country  all  over  Europe  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  acceptance  by  the  nation  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  doctrines  regarding  foreign  policy,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  prophet,  seemed  to  him  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  its 
way.  Nevertheless,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  making  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure,  and  carefully  avoided  taking  any  step  himself 
which  would  bring  home  to  England  and  France  the  interests  thev 
had  in  common.  He  was,  if  possible,  still  more  anxious  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  alliance  between  France  and  Eussia.  This  he  knew  to  be 
a  pressing  danger,  and  all  the  greater  because  England  had 
apparently  definitely  withdrawn  from  the  European  system.  Even 
those  Frenchmen  who  were  most  anxious  for  an  entente  with 
Great  Britain  were  driven,  in  consequence,  to  desire  an  alliance 
with  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars.  Bismarck  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  conclusion  of  this  alliance  as  long  as  he  remained  in  power. 

Bismarck  was  dismissed  in  March,  1890,  and  was  replaced  as 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  and  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia 
by  General  v.  Caprivi  de  Caprera  de  Montecucculi.  The  new 
Chancellor  was  a  soldier  of  the  highest  distinction ,  and  full  justice 
has  hardly  yet  been  done  him  for  the  splendid  services  he  rendered 
to  his  King  and  country  in  the  battles  round  Metz  in  August,  1870. 
On  his  accession  to  political  office  he  revealed  an  extraordinary 
grasp  of  mind  and  statesmanlike  instincts  in  dealing  with  affairs. 
Under  his  guidance  Germany  was  steadily  gaining  the  goodwill  of 
the  Powers,  and  the  Government  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  = 
acquiring  rapidly  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the  German 
people,  when  he  was  suddenly  dismissed  in  October,  1894.  Prince 
Hohenlohe  was  selected  to  succeed  him,  but  the  Kaiser  became  the 
complete  master  of  the  situation.  No  one  ventured  to  contradict 
him. 

The  first  manifest  sign,  though  careful  observers  had  noted 
many  premonitory  indications,  that  neither  the  genius  of  Bismarck 
nor  the  strong  sense  of  Caprivi  any  longer  directed  the  affairs  of 
Germany  was  the  famous  Kruger  telegram.  We  know,  not  from 
rumour,  however  well  authenticated,  but  from  the  lips  of  thepre- 
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gent  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  representatives  of  the  German  nation  at  Berlin ,  that  the  Kruger 
telegram  was  sent  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  Government  of  the 
Kaiser  could  count  on  the  co-operation  of  other  Powers  in  the 
event  of  its  taking  up  a  position  of  decided  hostility  to  England. 
Every  well-informed  man  knows  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  Powers. 
The  unambiguous  protest  from  Vienna  was  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  of  the  spirit  of  general  subserviency  to  Germany 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  Ballplatz  since  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
wart  Ministry  in  1871.  The  unresponsiveness  of  France  was  not 
less  decisive,  and  considering  the  relations  between  that  country 
and  England  at  the  time,  almost  more  significant. 

The  effect  on  England  was  far-reaching.  The  people  became  con- 
nnced  of  the  enmity  of  Germany ,  and  this  conviction  was  then  firmly 
implanted  in  the  national  mind,  though  no  doubt  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  virulence  of  the  German  Press  during  the  South 
African  War,  and  driven  thoroughly  home  by  the  offensive 
speeches  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
result  has  been  that  England  has  renounced  sooner  than  perhaps 
she  would  otherwise  have  done  the  perilous  doctrine  that  she  had 
DO  concern  in  Continental  affairs.  She  realises  that  an  Empire 
such  as  belongs  to  her  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  position  of  isola¬ 
tion.  She  perceives  that  her  interests  and  her  duty  alike  command 
her  to  endeavour  to  restore  on  a  solid  basis  the  European  system, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  German  ambition, 
prudence  demands  that  she  should  keep  her  arms  bright  and  her 
powder  dry.  From  every  point  of  view  that  Kruger  telegram  was 
a  most  fortunate  event  for  Great  Britain.  As  far  back  as  1884  I 
bow  for  certain  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  encouraging  in  various 
ways  the  Boers  to  resist  the  progress  of  British  power  in  South 
Africa.  But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  would  have 
countenanced  the  Kruger  telegram  without  knowing  exactly 
beforehand  the  attitude  which  all  the  neighbouring  Powers  would 
take  up  when  it  was  published. 

Another  result  which  followed  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck 
wasthe  Franco-Eussian  Alliance,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  pre¬ 
vent.  What  ultimately  may  be  the  result  of  that  Alliance  is  a 
pestion  of  the  future.  The  object  of  French  statesmen  in  con¬ 
cluding  it  was  to  maintain  the  balance  of  pow'er  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Eussia,  however,  instead  of  playing  the  part  w'hich 
France  desired,  and  which  her  own  interests  seemed  to  dictate,  has 
'fasted her  resources,  damaged  her  prestige,  and  used  French  credit 
and  French  millions  in  a  policy  of  adventure  in  Eastern  Asia. 
This  conduct  has  practically  deprived  France  of  some  of  the  main 
advantages  for  the  sake  of  which  she  concluded  the  Alliance.  She 
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can  gain  nothing  from  the  prosecution  of  the  undertakings  of  her 
ally  in  Eastern  Asia.  She  perceives,  at  the  same  time,  the  steady 
change  in  the  mind  of  this  country  as  regards  international  affairs 
In  these  circumstances  she  has  naturally  recurred  to  the  idea  o( 
entering  into  cordial  relations  with  England,  which  has  been  the 
policy  of  all  her  great  statesmen,  without  one  single  exception 
since  the  Restoration  in  1815.  The  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance 
although  at  first  it  was  looked  upon  askance  by  many  leadin® 
Frenchmen,  tends  to  strengthen  this  movement.  It  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  England  is  about  to  abandon  the  disastrous  policy  of 
laisser-faire .  The  terms  of  a  new  and  more  far-reaching  alliance 
might,  moreover,  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  would  he  useful 
to  French  interests  in  Indo-China.  The  view  I  have  long  held, 
that  the  Anglo- J apanese  Alliance  may  go  far  to  remove  ultimately 
the  suspicions  and  apprehensions  which  constituted  a  barrier 
against  a  comprehensive  arrangement  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  is  becoming  more  generally  accepted.  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  shows  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers 
to  group  round  England.  If  our  foreign  policy  is  conducted  with 
ordinary  nerve  and  perspicacity  this  movement  will  become  more 
decided.  It  is  a  most  natural  one,  for  England  is  the  only  nation 
which  does  not  desire  an  acquisition  of  territory  in  Europe.  Even 
Austria  is  not  without  ambitions  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  at  Berlin  should  always 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  internal  condition  of  Germany. 
One  of  the  governing  factors  of  the  situation  is  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  the  so-called  Social  Democratic  Party.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  a  very  long  time  past  this  party 
has  ceased  to  contemplate  any  open  revolt.  It  now  stands  with 
three  million  voters  at  the  head  of  the  polls  as  the  most  powerful 
party,  numerically,  in  the  German  Empire.  But  it  has  grown  at 
the  same  time  to  an  importance  far  exceeding  even  that  of  num¬ 
bers.  It  has  gathered  into  its  folds  all  those  whose  sentiments 
and  judgment  rebel  against  the  present  regime,  and  these  include 
many  recruits  drawn  from  various  classes ,  from  official  circles  and 
even  from  the  Army.  The  sympathy  for  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Army  is  becoming  daily  more  widespread.  The  i 
persistently  brutal  treatment  of  soldiers,  especially  in  Northern  j 
Germany,  gives  it  strength.  Moreover,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  are  held  to  a  greater  extent  than  many 
are  at  all  aware  of  among  non-commissioned  officers.  The  general 
and  increasing  discontent  is  heavily  swelling  its  numbers.  The 
result  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  are  becoming  more  alive  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  careful  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
legality.  They  are  now  working  steadily  to  revolutionise  the 
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mind  of  the  country.  Their  methods  have  altered  with  time. 
The  Social  Democratic  Party  has  in  consequence  developed 
from  a  small  uncompromising  sect  into  a  great  political  party 
aiming  at  the  possession  of  power.  Just  as  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  with  every  year  that  passed  the  religious  question  fell 
more  into  the  background  till  at  last  it  w^as  entirely  forgotten  in 
the  camps  of  the  contending  armies,  so  at  present  in  Germany  the 
abstract  economic  doctrines  of  the  Social  Democrats  are  giving 
way  to  political  opportunism.  The  party,  however,  is  essentially 
Republican.  Its  progress  is  largely  due  to  Prussian  policy.  The 
annexations  which  followed  the  war  of  1866  weakened  Monarchical 
sentiment.  The  persistent  policy  of  undermining  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  the  German  dynasties  strengthened  Republican 
tendencies.  Hanoverians  attached  to  their  ancient  House, 
when  they  perceive  its  restoration  out  of  the  question,  do  not 
become  as  a  rule  loyal  to  the  Hohenzollern ,  but  turn  their  eyes  in 
a  Republican  direction.  Similarly  in  Bavaria  all  attempts  to 
weaken  the  consideration  for  the  illustrious  House  of  Wittelsbach 
benefits  not  the  German  Emperor  but  the  Republican  Party. 
What  has  taken  place  in  Germany  since  1866  was  foreseen  at  the 
time  by  King  George  V.  of  Hanover.  That  Prince  united  to  a 
chivalrous  character  and  a  prodigious  memory  a  penetrating  in- 
■ight  into  political  affairs.  In  the  month  of  August,  1869,  he 
received  in  audience,  at  Gmunden,  Hansen,  the  well-known  Dane. 
Hansen  gives  the  account  of  his  conversation  with  the  king  in  his 
valuable  work,  Les  Coulisses  de  la  Diplomatie.  King  George 
'aid  that  he  thought  the  Hohenzollerns  were  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  they  could  reign  for  any  long  period  over  a  united  Germany. 
Restated  that  in  his  opinion  their  military  power  W'ould  enable 
them  to  acquire  supremacy  for  a  time.  The  German  Empire  was 
not  then  formed,  but  the  King  held  that  the  North  German  Con- 
lederation  would  be  extended  so  as  to  include  Baden,  Wurtem- 
hergand  Bavaria,  and  after  an  interval  would  absorb  the  German 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  King  went  on  to  state  his 
oDviction  that  when  that  time  arrived  the  German  revolution 
wuld  be  at  hand  and  that  a  new  federal  arrangement  would  be 
made,  based  on  a  union  of  Republican  States.  This  conversation 
'ook  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  before  the  formation  of  the 
present  German  Empire,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  King  of  Hanover 
ias  been  largely  fulfilled.  Whether  the  last  portion  of  it  will 
wme  to  pass  is  a  secret  of  the  future.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 

Iteady  increase  in  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the  sullen  discon- 
■*nt  generally  prevailing  must  give  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers 
®iious  hours.  Bismarck  met  a  more  or  less  similar  situation  by 
:oreign  war. 
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Some  time  before  the  fall  of  Prince  Bismarck  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  German  Empire  began  to  be  influenced  by  the  German 
colonial  movement.  Many  Germans  considered  colonial  expan¬ 
sion  necessary  for  the  future  of  their  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Prince  Bismarck  held  this  view.  He  certainly  very  often  in 
conversation  with  Elnglish  diplomatists  ridiculed  the  champions 
of  a  German  Empire  beyond  the  seas.  This  would  not  of  itself 
be  at  all  conclusive.  The  expressions  of  Bismarck  in  conversation 
were  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  but  he  was  a  man  of  whom  it 
could  not  be  said  that  he  ever  tried  to  take  the  second  step  before 
he  took  the  first,  as  Frederick  the  Great  maintained  was  the 
constant  endeavour  of  Joseph  II.  The  constitution  of  Bismarck's 
mind  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  use  of  the  circumstances 
which  would  favour  the  practical  absorption  of  Holland  into  the 
German  Empire.  After  that  he  might  even  have  deemed  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  look,  undeterred  by  the  Monroe  doctrine,  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  German  Empire  in  South  America.  However  that 
may  be ,  the  Colonial  Party  in  Germany  succeeded  in  his  time  in 
starting  their  policy  in  Africa. 

The  idea  of  German  settlements  in  Africa  is  by  no  means  new. 
It  originated  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  princes 
of  the  modern  world,  who  was  the  real  founder  of  the  present 
Prussian  State  and  is  known  in  history  as  “  The  Great  Elector.” 
In  the  year  1681  he  founded  the  Brandenburg  African  Company. 
Two  years  later,  in  1683,  a  station  was  built  near  Cape  Three 
Points  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  called  “  Gross  Friedrichs- 
burg.”  Expeditions  were  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  a  fairly  brisk  trade  between  Prussia  and  West 
Africa.  The  Great  Elector  died,  as  we  all  know,  in  1688,  and 
his  son,  King  Frederick  I,,  and  after  him  Frederick  William  L, 
were  prevented  by  circumstances  at  home  from  following 
his  lead,  and  about  1720  the  Prussian  flag  disappeared  from  the 
West  African  coast. 

When  the  colonising  zeal  began  in  Germany  it  was  perhaps 
only  natural  that  this  West  African  episode  should  be  remembered 
and  that  Germany  should  turn  her  attention  towards  the  Dark 
Continent.  Since  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  Germany 
has  acquired  some  900,000  square  miles  in  South  Africa.  The 
result  of  this  acquisition  has  not  been  altogether  as  satisfactory  as 
was  hoped,  but  many  Germans  consider  that  its  comparative 
failure  may  be  largely  attributed  to  want  of  vigour  m  developing 
it.  Some  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  diplo¬ 
matic  circles  in  Berlin  about  the  seizure  by  Germany  of  Mogador, 
a  seaport  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Morocco,  about  130  milis 
from  Marakesh,  perhaps  better  known  as  the  City  of  Morocco,  the 
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sonthern  capital  of  the  Sultan,  and  hitherto  the  residence  of  the 
reigning  potentate.  That  leading  personages  in  Berlin  entertained 
the  idea  is  quite  certain.  It  was  held  that  the  acquisition  of 
Mogador  would  enable  Germany  to  establish  a  naval  base  and 
acquire  a  position  on  the  Atlantic.  The  climate  is  said  to  be 
salubrious,  temperate  and  dry,  and  it  would  seem  a  suitable  spot 
for  a  naval  station.  The  most  important  part  of  the  town  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  built  by  Cornut,  a  distinguished  French  en¬ 
gineer,  about  the  year  1760.  The  total  trade  of  the  place  is  about 
half  a  million,  and  about  three-fourths  of  it  is  English.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  destroying  this  English  trade  would  not  make  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Mogador  less  popular  in  Germany.  Above  all,  any 
European  Power  installed  at  Mogador,  within  easy  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  City  of  Morocco ,  would  naturally  acquire  a  command¬ 
ing  influence  over  the  Sultan.  This  design  on  Mogador  was  kept 
quiet  and  was  not  spoken  about  in  that  portion  of  the  European 
Press  directed  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin.  Then  it  passed,  at 
least  temporarily,  into  the  background.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  occupied  in  introducing  the  “  mailed  fist  ”  into  Eastern 
.\sia.  Perhaps  also  it  was  thought  that  the  seizure  of  Kiau  Chau 
might  be  repeated  at  any  moment  in  West  Africa.  This,  however, 
has  been  now  rendered  difficult  or  impossible  so  long  as  the 
relations  between  France  and  England  continue  as  they  are. 

The  arrangement  entered  into  between  England  and  France 
with  regard  to  Morocco  came  on  the  German  public  and  on  the 
German  Government  as  a  great  surprise.  The  possibility  of  an 
understanding  of  a  comprehensive  nature  between  England 
and  France  was  ridiculed  throughout  Germany.  English  people 
would  be  quite  astonished  at  the  ignorance  regarding  this  country 
which  prevails  in  that  country.  Men  like  Dollinger,  Pauli,  Kanke 
have  no  successors.  The  better  class  of  German  now  gets  his 
notions  of  England  from  writers  like  Treitschke  or  Bernhardi,  and 
if  he  has  visited  London,  from  the  superfluous  persons  he  may 
come  across  in  society.  The  ordinary  German  derives  his  ideas 
of  England  from  his  newspaper.  In  Germany  a  journal  hardly 
exists  which  represents  independent  thought.  The  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  organ  Vorwdrts  is  an  exception.  This  journal  is  honestly 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  party  it  represents.  The 
Kolnische  Volkszeitung ,  a  Catholic  new'spaper  with  a  large  cir¬ 
culation  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Central  Germany,  is  also  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  so  are  one  or  two  other  newspapers  less  widely  read. 
They  have  almost  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  nation.  The 
Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  and  the  great  Jewish  financiers  by  means 
of  the  Press  manipulate  public  opinion  in  their  own  interests. 
Speaking  generally,  also,  no  German  gentleman  would  write  in  a 
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German  daily  paper.  During  the  Crimean  War  there  was  a  news- 
paper  at  Berlin  called  the  Preussisches  Wochenblatt,  to  which 
gentlemen  contributed,  but  that  state  of  things  has  entirely  passed 
away ,  and  the  notion  of  an  independent  newspaper  is  so  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  Germans  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  even  a 
well-informed  man  that  almost  all  important  journals  in  London 
are  not  practically  controlled  from  Downing  Street,  or  that  leadinu 
articles  in  our  great  papers  are  not  written  in  financial  interests 
This  want  of  knowledge  of  England  was  the  reason  why  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation  did  not  perceive  the  strong  resistless  tide,  “  too  full  for 
sound  and  foam,”  wdiich  was  bearing  England  away  from  the  inane 
and  selfish  policy  of  splendid  isolation.  The  Japanese  Alliance  did 
not  appear  to  them  to  indicate  a  real  change  in  the  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  foreigners  in  London  imagined  that  it  was  merely 
concluded  to  enable  England  to  maintain  a  smaller  number  of 
battleships  in  Eastern  seas.  They  w’ere  the  same  class  of  people 
who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  confident  that  Russia  would 
have  an  easy  victory  over  Japan.  They  w^ere  convinced  that 
Japan  wnuld  be  soon  overwhelmed  by  financial  difficulties  and 
that  England  wnuld  ultimately  abandon  her  ally.  These  people 
largely  influenced  the  Stock  Exchanges  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Frank¬ 
fort  and  Berlin,  and  they  scouted  the  idea  that  an  understanding 
could  be  arrived  at  between  France  and  England.  The  Berlin 
Government  took  the  same  view,  and  hence,  when  the  agree¬ 
ment  about  Morocco  was  published,  the  astonishment  was  great 
and  the  annoyance  still  greater.  It  became  no  longer  possible 
entirely  to  conceal  from  the  German  people  the  position  in  which 
the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Government  of  Berlin  had  placed 
their  country.  Intelligent  persons  perceived  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  position  w-as  unsatisfactory,  and  notwithstanding  elaborate 
misrepresentations  and  histrionic  devices  this  conviction  spread. 
It  w’as  plainly  necessary  to  consider  the  situation.  The  first 
step,  manifestly,  to  be  taken  was  to  endeavour  to  produce  an 
unpleasant  feeling  betw’een  England  and  France.  The  word  went 
out  to  the  various  new^spapers  influenced  by  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Office  to  attack  France  with  varied  and  calculated  degrees  of 
violence.  Then  the  journey  of  the  Kaiser  to  Tangier  was  an¬ 
nounced.  In  their  usual  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people  the  Berlin  Government  hoped  that  England  would  mani¬ 
fest  unwillingness  to  stand  by  France.  The  general  conduct  of 
some  English  politicians  during  the  Boer  War  and  a  few  speeches  of 
unhappy  memory  made  by  them  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that  some 
such  indiscreet  utterances  and  perhaps  even  some  timid  replies 
by  Ministers  might  produce  an  impression  on  France  which  would 
result  in  an  outbreak  of  French  indignation  against  England. 
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The  Germans  could  not  understand  that  conduct  on  the  part  of 
any  political  English  party  which  would  seem  to  favour  Germany 
or  tend  to  an  abandonment  of  France  in  present  circumstances 
would  have  the  sure  and  certain  consequence  of  excluding  that 
party  for  an  indefinite  period  from  any  chance  of  being  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  affairs  of  State.  The  visit  of  the 
Kaiser  to  Tangier,  the  general  report  of  the  language  he  held 
there,  and  the  attitude  of  his  diplomatists  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  instead  of  weakening  has  greatly  strengthened  the  cordial 
relations  between  England  and  France.  When  this  became 
clear  another  move  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
Anglo-French  understanding.  Some  of  the  German  newspapers 
directed  by  the  Press  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Office  used  at  first 
most  violent  language  against  France ,  and  talked  of  the  advance 
into  that  country  of  an  army  from  Metz.  More  recently  the  same 
class  of  newspaper,  particularly  the  Swiss  paj^jers  inspired  from 
Berlin,  urged  France  to  throw  over  England  and  come  to  terms 
with  Germany.  In  connection  with  this  a  systematic  attack  has 
been  made  upon  M.  Delcasse,  by  far  the  most  successful  Foreign 
Minister  who  has  conducted  French  affairs  since  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  and  the  Duke  Decazes.  M.  Delcasse  has  secured  to  a 
remarkable  extent  the  confidence  of  foreign  Powders  in  the  French 
Republic.  This  is  recognised  everywhere  except  in  Germany , 
Germans  endeavour  to  persuade  Frenchmen  that  it  was  great  folly 
on  his  part  to  have  concluded  the  recent  arrangement  with 
England.  This  view’  will  hardly  find  more  acceptance  than 
the  very  op}X)site  one  which  has  been  insinuated  to  us,  that 
it  would  have  been  in  the  true  interest  of  England  to  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  Germany  regarding  Africa  and  left 
France  alone.  Such  an  arrangement  would  no  doubt  have 
l)ermitted  the  ‘  ‘  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  ’  ’  to  seize  Mogador.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  this  attack  on  M.  Delcasse  will  succeed,  but 
should  it  do  so  it  w’ould  be  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  for 
French  diplomacy  that  has  happened  since  the  fall  of  M.  Drouyn 
deLhuys  in  1866.  It  seems  also  as  if  the  efforts  to  excite  friction 
between  France  and  Spain  had  been  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
days  when  MM.  Bernhardi,  Lothar  Bucher,  and  Major  v.  Versen, 
directed  by  the  master  mind  of  Bismarck,  could  influence  politi¬ 
cians  in  Madrid  are  over.  It  would  also  appear  that  in  Italy 
I  there  is  no  desire  to  listen  to  the  counsels  from  Berlin  or  to  drift 
into  antagonism  towards  the  Western  Powers.  In  the  United 
I  htates  Germany  has  not  been  more  fortunate.  The  Government 
;  of  Washington  has  not  responded  to  the  German  proposals  as 
regards  Morocco.  The  attempt  made  to  prevent  the  renewal  and 
;  extension  of  the  alliance  betw’een  England  and  Japan  is  also  not 
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likely  to  be  successful.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  will  forsake  England  for  Germany,  a  Power  which  has  done 
its  utmost  to  raise  the  spectre  of  the  yellow  peril  and  which,  un 
to  the  time  of  the  Japanese  victories,  was  notoriously  and  per. 
sistently  hostile.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  these  crude  proceed¬ 
ings  with  the  methods  of  Bismarck.  The  note  of  German 
diplomacy  is  now*  want  of  finish.  It  is  as  clumsy  in  its  way  as 
White’s  imitation  of  Sheridan. 

The  attitude  of  the  Western  Powers  is  clear.  It  is  in  their  plain 
interests  to  stand  firmly  together.  If  they  do  so  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  Kaiser  will  take  the  responsibility  of 
forcing  on  a  European  war.  Most  persons  w’ill  agree  that  such 
conduct  might  precipitate  the  formation  of  a  new  Germany  on 
the  lines  indicated  by  King  George  V.,  and  in  which  the  Housr 
of  Hohenzollern  would  find  no  place.  At  the  same  time  ordinary 
prudence  demands  that  the  Western  Powers  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  raid  upon  France.  We  all  know  that  such  an 
attack  has  been  contemplated  twice  since  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire.  Queen  Victoria  interfered  in  both  instances, 
but  on  one  occasion  it  is  fairly  sure  that  France  would  have  been 
attacked  had  it  not  been  for  the  peremptory  prohibition  of  Russia. 
That  Power  is  crippled  by  the  war  into  which  she  has  entered,  in¬ 
cited  by  German  advice  against  tbe  friendly  counsels  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  believed  generally  in  Germany  that  England  will 
not  take  up  arms  to  assist  France  against  aggression,  and  that 
France  would  not  be  able  to  resist  a  swift  and  steady  blow*.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  held  that  France,  at  the  last  moment,  unable  to  counton 
England,  would  agree  to  any  terms  rather  than  face  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  war.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  desire  to 
imitate  Bismarck  in  conjuring  aw'ay  internal  difficulties  by  foreign 
quarrels  may  drive  the  German  Government  into  a  course  which, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  might  make  w'ar  suddenly  inevitable.  The 
war  of  1866,  for  instance,  was  hurried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  internal  troubles.  Its  success  resulted  in  establish¬ 
ing  firmly  the  Government  of  King  William  I.,  wffiich  before 
its  outbreak  w*as  considered  tottering,  and  compared  to  that  of 
Charles  X.  on  the  eve  of  the  July  Revolution.  The  surest  way 
to  prevent  international  trouble  is  the  steady  adherence  of  France 
and  England  to  the  arrangement  w'hich  has  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  maintenance  on  both  sides  of  a  strict 
neutrality,  subject  to  treaty  engagements,  during  the  course  of  the 
present  war  in  the  Far  East.  On  those  conditions  it  should  be 
thoroughly  well  understood  that  any  gratuitous  attack  on  France 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  England,  and  that  in  the  event  of  war 
France  will  not  stand  alone.  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 


keutral  duties  in  a  maritime  war,  as 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RECENT  EVENTS.^ 


Among  the  pious  wishes  (voeux)  recorded  in  the  final  act  of  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1889,  was  one  to  the  following  effect  :  — 

“  The  Conference  desires  that  the  question  of  the  rights  and 
the  duties  of  neutrals  may  be  entered  on  the  programme  of  a  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  called  at  an  early  date.'’ 

There  is  probably  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  Conference  in 
question  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The  department  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  indicated  in  the  Hague  resolution,  is.  no  doubt,  that 
which,  more  than  any  other,  needs  re-examination  and  restate¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  discussion  of  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  gain  much 
in  actuality  from  the  illustrations  of  its  problems  which  have  been 
afforded  by  the  events  of  the  war  now  in  progress.  The  proposed 
Conference,  like  that  recently  suggested  by  President  Roosevelt, 
which,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Hay’s  circular  of  invitation,  would 
also  have  occupied  itself  mainly  with  the  Law  of  Neutrality,  must 
stand  over  till  the  war  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  something  may  probably  be  done  by  private 
effort  to  prepare  the  way  for  responsible  diplomatic  action. 

This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  opinion  of  our  President,  in  obedience 
to  whose  request  I  accordingly  venture  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Academy  to  such  of  the  rules  of  International  Law  as  affect  the 
duties  of  Neutrals,  with  reference  to  a  war  carried  on  upon  the 
sea.  I  shall  test  the  sufficiency  of  these  rules  by  their  application 
to  recent  occurrences,  but  shall  consider  the  several  topics  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  accordance,  not  with  the  accidental 
order  in  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  them  by  those 
occurrences,  but  rather  (as  is  fitting  in  addressing  a  learned  body) 
with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  scientific  distribution  of  the 
subject.  It  w'ill,  I  think,  conduce  to  clearness  of  thought  if  we 
treat  the  obligations  of  a  Neutral  State  (International  Law  has,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  the  obligations  of  individuals)  as  being 
of  three  classes,  involving  respectively  Abstention,  Prevention, 
and  Acquiescence. 

I.— The  first  of  these  is  of  a  negative  character.  It  consists 
of  restrictions  upon  the  free  action  of  the  Neutral  State,  by  wdiich 
it  is,  for  instance,  bound  not  to  supply  armed  forces  to  a 

(1)  A  paper  read  before  the  British  Academy  on  April  12th,  1905. 
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belligerent ;  not  to  grant  passage  to  such  forces  ;  and  not  to  sell  to 
him  ships,  or  munitions,  of  war,  even  when  the  sale  takes  place 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous  or  obsolete 
equipment. 

Duties  of  this  class  are  now  so  well  established  that  the  present 
war  has  afforded  no  clear  instance  of  their  being  disregarded.  If 
it  was  ever  intended  that  the  Pacific  Fleet  should  pass  through 
the  Baltic  Canal,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  would  have 
been  allowed  by  the  German  Government.  The  free  passage  of 
even  belligerent  war-ships  through  the  Suez  Canal  is,  of  course, 
specially  guaranteed  by  the  Convention  of  1888.  The  rumours 
persistently  circulated  that  some  neutral  Government,  e.g.,  Chili, 
was  on  the  point  of  selling  its  fleet  to  one  or  other  of  the  ■ 
belligerents,  have  always  proved  to  be  baseless.  In  January  of 
the  present  year  the  Chilian  Congress  is  reported  to  have  refused 
to  accept  a  very  high  price  offered  by  an  American  firm  for  six 
war-ships,  doubtless  believing  that  the  ships  were  destined  for 
either  Eussia  or  Japan.  A  new,  though  cognate,  question  has, 
however,  been  raised  by  the  sale  of  certain  German  liners  to 
Eussia,  which  forthwith,  after  re-christening,  commissioned  them 
as  armed  cruisers.  If  these  vessels  were,  as  is  alleged,  subsidized 
by  their  own  Government,  xvith  a  view  to  their  employment  by 
that  Government  in  case  of  need,  it  has  been  urged  xvith  much 
force  that  they  practically  form  part  of  the  reserxm  of  the  Imperial 
German  Navy,  and  that,  therefore,  Germany  being  neutral,  they 
could  not  be  lawfully  sold  to  a  belligerent.^ 

One  can  hardly  admit  into  this  class  of  neutral  obligation  a 
duty  not  to  rescue  drowning  crews  of  a  belligerent  war-ship.  The 
(juestion  was  raised  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  British 
yacht  Deerhound,  when  the  Alabama  was  sunk  by  the  Kearsage, 
off  Cherbourg  ;  and  was  again  discussed  xvith  reference  to  the  help 
rendered  to  the  crexv  of  the  Variag,  when  that  x'essel  xvas  destroyed 
last  ymar  in  the  harbour  of  Chemulpo.  It  must  doubtless  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  which  the  rescuers  belong  to  see  that 
their  charitable  interference  does  not  set  free  the  persons 
benefited  by  it  for  continued  service  in  the  xvar. 

II. — The  second  class  of  neutral  obligations  is  of  much  xvider 
scope  than  the  first,  and  gives  rise  to  a  greater  number  of  de¬ 
batable  questions.  It  is  positive  in  character,  imposing  on  the 
Neutral  State  duties  of  interference  with  the  action  of  belligerents 
and  of  its  own  subjects. 

(1)  It  would  seem  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  to  which  Mr.  Balfour 
alluded  in  August,  1904,  was  not  given  with  reference  to  precisely  the  facts 
above  stated. 
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1.— The  neutral  Government  is,  for  instance,  bound  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  hostilities  in  its  ports  and  territorial  waters.  The 
non-fulfilment  of  this  duty  was  the  ground  of  complaint  in  the 
long  controversy  between  Portugal  and  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  the  General  Armstrong.  There  are,  of  course.  States 
«^ich  are  unable  so  to  demean  themselves  as  to  be  entitled  to  have 
their  neutrality  thus  respected,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Variag 
and  Korietz  were  attacked  in  Korean  waters  at  Chemulpo ;  and 
as  seems  to  have  been,  at  any  rate  partially,  the  case  when  the 
Eeshitelni  was  forcibly  abducted  from  the  Chinese  harbour  of 
Chifu.  A  Neutral  State  is,  no  doubt,  on  principle,  similarly  bound 
to  prevent  the  use  of  its  territory  for  the  reception  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  messages  by  wireless  telegraphy,  in  furtherance  of 
belligerent  interests ;  and  China  seems  to  have  accordingly  de¬ 
stroyed,  though  tardily,  the  electrical  instalment  placed  by  the 
Russians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chifu,  for  the  maintenance  of 
communications  betw'een  the  beleaguered  fortress  of  Port  Arthur 
and  the  outer  world. 

2.— The  neutral  Government  is  bound  to  prevent  the  use  of  its 
territory  as  a  base  for  hostile  operations,  i.e.,  as  “the  line  of 
frontier  from  which  a  belligerent  force  sets  out  on  an  offensive 
expedition,  and  in  which  it  finds  a  refuge  at  need.”  ^ 

(1)  It  must,  of  course,  see  that  no  enlistments  take  place  there  ; 
and : 

(2)  that  no  expedition  starts  thence  to  take  part  in  the  war. 

(3)  Since  the  case  of  the  Alabama  it  has  been  widely  maintained 
that  a  ship  of  war,  at  any  rate  if  equipped  as  such,  is  so  far 
analogous  to  an  expedition  that  its  despatch  for  belligerent  em¬ 
ployment  must  be  similarly  prevented.  This  rule  might  well  have 
received  fresh  illustration  from  the  recent  escape  of  the  torpedo 
boat  Caroline  from  Messrs.  Yarrow’s  yards  on  the  Thames  to 
Libau.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  export  to 
a  belligerent  of  boilers,  or  other  essential  portions,  of  war-ships, 
raises  no  question  of  neutral  duty.  Such  export  to  Eussia  has 
been  taking  place  on  a  large  scale,  both  from  Germany  and  from 
this  country. 

(4)  The  neutral  Government  is  also  bound,  as  was  laid  down  by 
j  Lord  Granville  in  1870,  to  prevent  the  despatch  from  its  ports  of 

roal  or  other  necessaries  to  a  belligerent  fleet  at  sea,  supposing 
always  the  destination  of  the  supplies  so  exported  to  be  established 
beyond  question.  The  difficulty  of  proving  such  a  destination 
seems,  so  far,  to  have  prevented  our  own  Government  from  per¬ 
forming  its  duty  in  this  respect,  except,  in  December  last,  in  the 
ease  of  the  German  steamer  Captain  Menzell.  In  Germany,  per¬ 
il)  Jomini,  Pricis  de  I'art  de  la  guerre,  I.  Art  18. 
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haps  for  the  same  reason,  no  effort  whatever  seems  to  have  beep 
made  to  prevent  the  chartering  of  private  vessels ,  with  a  view  to 
their  meeting  the  Kussian  fleet,  at  pre-arranged  points  alont^  its 
outward  route,  with  supplies  of  coal.  As  regards  this  head  of  neu¬ 
tral  duty,  most  Governments  are  content  to  exercise  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  their  respective  penal  codes  for  the  punishment 
of  individuals  wdiose  acts  tend  to  bring  those  Governments  into 
unfriendly  relations  with  foreign  countries.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have,  however,  further  strengthened  their  hands 
for  this  purpose,  by  passing  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  are  specifically  directed  against  persons  so  con¬ 
ducting  themselves  as  to  make  the  neutral  territory,  in  any  of 
the  ways  just  indicated,  a  base  for  the  operations  of  one  belligerent 
against  the  other.  These  provisions,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing ,  from  abundant  caution ,  treat  as  offences  conduct  short  of 
that  which  the  country  is  internationally  bound  to  prevent.  Thus, 
the  British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  penalizes,  not  only  the 
equipping  and  despatching  of  a  ship  of  war  for  belligerent  use,  but 
also  the  building,  within  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  of  any  ship, 
with  intent,  or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that  the  same 
will  be  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  belligerent. 
It  was  under  this  Act  that  proceedings  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  loading  with  coal  of  the  Captain  Menzell,  and  against  Mr. 
Eoche  and  Mr.  Sinnett,  as  concerned  in  the  despatch  of  the 
Caroline.  These  Acts  are  no  measure  of  international  duty,  and 
foreign  countries  have  no  ground  of  complaint  if  they  are  not  put 
in  force. 

(5)  It  is  well  established  that  ‘  ‘  Asylum  ’  ’  may  be  extended  to 
belligerent  war-ships  on  a  far  more  liberal  scale  than  a  similar 
indulgence  would  be  granted  to  belligerent  armies.  While  troops, 
which  for  any  reason  pass  over  into  neutral  territory ,  must  be  dis¬ 
armed  and  “interned  ’’  by  the  neutral  Power,  till  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  war-ships  are  permitted  to  enter  neutral  harbours  and 
to  put  to  sea  again.  A  crippled,  or  storm-bound,  vessel  is  thus 
neither  denied  access  to  port,  nor  does  she  immediately  become 
liable  to  internment.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  wefl  estab¬ 
lished  that  such  restrictions  must  be  placed  upon  this  concession 
of  “  Asylum  ’’  as  will  prevent  it  from  resulting  in  the  use  of 
neutral  waters  as  a  belligerent  base. 

Different  views  are  taken  by  different  Powers  of  the  extent  of 
their  obligations  in  this  respect,  and  of  the  precautionary  measures 
which  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  adopt  with  a  view  to  placing  the 
discharge  of  these  obligations  beyond  reasonable  question.  On 
these  points  International  Law  speaks,  therefore,  as  yet,  vrith  an 
uncertain  voice ;  and  great  differences  are  accordingly  observable 
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between  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  various  neutral  nations 
iitton  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  their  ports  by  belligerent  war¬ 
ships.  These  restrictions  tend  to  increase  in  stringency,  though 
perhaps  no  one  of  them  is  internationally  essential.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavian  States,  for  instance,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
ifesent  war,  i3rohibited  altogether  the  entry  of  such  ships  into 
their  military  ports. 

The  more  usual  prohibitions  relate  to  the  following  points  :  — 

(a)  The  bringing  in  of  prizes.  This  wms  very  generally  for¬ 
bidden,  except  under  stress  of  weather,  in  the  proclamations  of  last 
rear.  The  French  proclamation  seems  only  to  prohibit  stay  wdth 
prizes  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

(b)  The  length  of  time  during  w'hich  a  belligerent  war-ship 
may  remain.  On  this  point  the  French  proclamation  wms  in  very 
general  terms  :  “  La  duree  du  sejour  dans  nos  ports  de  helligerants 
m  accompagnes  d'une  prise  n’a  ete  limitee  par  aucune  disposition 
speckle  ” ;  but  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  many  other 
Powers  insist  upon  the  departure  of  the  ship  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Lord  Percy  had  occasion  to  explain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  this  limit  is  not  imposed  by  International  Law. 
If  the  stay  is  prolonged  beyond  the  prescribed  limit,  the  ship  must 
be  disarmed,  and  its  crew’  interned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Manjur, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Askold  and  Grosovoi,  at  Shanghai,  and  of 
other  Kussian  ships  of  wmr  in  the  German  port  of  Tsing-tau. 

(c)  A  rule  now  very  generally  enforced  prohibits  the  departure 
of  a  belligerent  ship  of  war  till  twenty-four  hours  shall  have 
elapsed  since  the  departure  from  the  same  neutral  port  of  any 
vessel  belonging  to  the  other  belligerent. 

(d)  Increase  of  armament  or  crews  is  perhaps  universally  pro¬ 
hibited,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  rule  to  this  effect, 
fontained  in  the  French  circular  of  last  year,  seems  to  apply  to 
mch  increase  only  wdien  effected  “d  I’aide  de  ressources  puisees 
i  terre.”  Would  it  be  permissible  under  this  circular  for  a 
oolligerent  ship  to  receive  guns  and  recruits  from  a  transport  which 
had  followed  her  into  French  waters  ? 

(e)  A  belligerent  vessel  is  universally  allowed  to  effect  necessary 
repairs  while  in  a  neutral  port,  as  also  to  take  in  provisions  re- 
raired  for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew’ . 

if)  May  she  also  replenish  her  stock  of  coal?  To  ask  this 
]uestion  may  obviously,  under  modern  conditions  and  under 
srtain  circumstances ,  be  equivalent  to  asking  whether  belligerent 
'hips  may  receive  in  neutral  harbours  what  will  enable  them  to 
^kout  their  enemy,  and  to  manoeuvre  w’hile  attacking  him.  It 
'as  first  raised  during  the  American  Civil  War,  in  the  first  year 
1  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  instructed  Colonial  Governors 
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that  :  “  With  respect  to  the  supplying  in  British  jurisdiction  of 
articles  ancipitis  usus  (such,  for  instance,  as  coal),  there  is  no 
ground  for  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  Colonial 
authorities.”  But,  by  the  following  year,  the  question  had  been 
more  maturely  considered,  and  Lord  John  Bussell  directed,  on 
January  31st,  1862,  that  the  ships  of  war  of  either  belligerent 
should  be  supplied  with  ”  so  much  coal  only  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own  country,  or  to 
some  nearer  destination.”  Identical  language  was  employed  bv 
Great  Britain  in  1870, 1885,  and  1898,  but  in  the  British  Instruc- 
tions  of  February  10th,  1904,  the  last  phrase  was  strengthened  so 
as  to  run  :  ”  or  to  some  nearer  named  neutral  destination.”  The 
Egyptian  Proclamation  of  February  12th,  1904,  super-adds  the 
requirement  of  a  written  declaration  by  the  belligerent  com¬ 
mander  as  to  the  destination  of  his  ship  and  the  quantity  of  coal 
remaining  on  board  of  her,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  on  July  11th,  in¬ 
formed  the  House  of  Commons  that  ‘  ‘  Directions  had  been  given 
for  requiring  an  engagement  that  any  belligerent  man-of-war, 
supplied  with  coal  to  carry  her  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own 
nation,  would  in  fact  proceed  to  that  port  direct.”  Finally,  a 
still  stronger  step  was  taken  by  the  Government  of  this  country, 
necessitated  by  the  hostile  advance  towards  Eastern  waters  of 
the  Russian  Pacific  Squadron.  Instructions  were  issued  to  all 
British  ports ,  on  August  8th ,  which ,  reciting  that :  ‘  ‘  Belligerent 
ships  of  war  are  admitted  into  neutral  ports  in  view  of  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  life  at  sea,  and  the  hospitality  which  is  customary  to  extend 
to  vessels  of  friendly  Powers ;  but  this  principle  does  not 
extend  to  enable  belligerent  ships  of  war  to  utilize  neutral  ports 
directly  for  the  purpose  of  hostile  operations,”  goes  on  to  direct 
that  the  rule  previously  promulgated,  “inasmuch  as  it  refers  to 
the  extent  of  coal  wFich  may  be  supplied  to  belligerent  ships  of 
war  in  British  ports  during  the  present  w'ar,  shall  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  having  any  application  to  the  case  of  a  belligerent  ileet 
proceeding  either  to  the  seat  of  war,  or  to  any  position  or  positions 
on  the  line  of  route,  with  the  object  of  intercepting  neutral  ships 
on  suspicion  of  carrying  contraband  of  war,  and  that  such  fleets 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  use,  in  any  way,  of  any  port,  road¬ 
stead,  or  waters,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty,  for  the 
purpose  of  coaling,  either  directly  from  the  shore  or  from  colliers 
accomp)anying  such  fleet,  whether  vessels  of  such  fleet  present 
themselves  to  such  port  or  roadstead,  or  within  the  said  waters, 
at  the  same  time  or  successively  ;  and  that  the  same  practice  shal: 
be  pursued  with  reference  to  single  belligerent  ships  of  war  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  the  purpose  of  belligerent  operations,  as  above  defined; 
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provided  that  this  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  vessels  putting 
In  on  account  of  actual  distress  at  sea.”  (See  Pari.  Paper,  Russia, 
Xo  1(1905),  p.  15,  and  Malta  Government  Gazette,  of  August 
i’th,  1904.) 

III.— The  third  head  of  neutral  duty  is  of  a  negative  character, 
obliging  the  Neutral  State  to  acquiesce  in  acts  on  the  part  of 
belligerents  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  war,  would  be  unlawful 
and  ground  for  redress. 

(i.)  Thus,  although,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  not  only 
the  High  Seas  but  also  territorial  waters  are  free  to  the  passage 
of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  this  right  of  navigation  is,  in  time  of 
war,  subordinated  to  the  right  of  belligerent  fleets  to  attack  one 
another  in  any  but  neutral  waters,  with  far-reaching  missiles, 
within  range  of  which  neutral  vessels  approach  at  their  own 
proper  risk.  xVgainst  this  risk  the  neutral  has  visible  and  audible 
warning.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  should  a  belligerent,  by  a 
deplorable  misunderstanding,  attack  neutral  vessels  on  the  High 
Seas.  Their  Government  is  then  entitled  forthwith  to  take  steps  to 
obtain  full  satisfaction  for  the  injury  sustained,  unless  it  should 
cboose,  as  was  done  with  reference  to  the  recent  occurrence  on  the 
Dogger  Bank,  to  request  an  impartial  opinion  upon  the  facts  of 
tbecase,  and  the  responsibility  of  those  concerned.  xV  neutral  is 
also  beyond  question,  at  the  present  day,  affected  with  constructive 
notice  that  if  he  traverses  the  territorial  waters  of  a  belligerent, 
which  may  be  taken  to  extend  three  miles  seaward  from  low 
water  mark,  he  may  find  them  infested  by  mines,  placed  there 
by  one  or  other  belligerent,  tor  purposes  of  attack  or  defence, 
and  will  be  without  redress  should  he  suffer  in  consequence. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  certain  that,  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit,  a  belligerent  has  no  right  to  resort  to  secret  means 
of  destruction  which  are  as  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  neutrals 
as  to  his  enemy.  So  much  seems  to  have  been  admitted  on  all 
hands,  with  reference  to  neutral  losses  which  might  be  occasioned 
by  mines  met  with  in  the  High  Seas  during  the  siege  of  Port 
•kthur.  The  only  doubt  was  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
mines  had  drifted  from  Russian  territorial  waters,  or  had  been 

I  deliberately  placed  by  the  Russians  bej'ond  the  three-mile  limit.  I 
refrain  from  discussing  the  question,  raised  in  some  quarters, 
"■hether  that  limit  has  been ,  as  a  result  of  improvements  in  artil¬ 
lery,  automatically  shifted  to  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that,  within  the 
last  week  or  so,  several  British  ship-owners,  in  expectation  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets,  have  effected  a  novel 
I  insurance  against  ”  all  risks  of  floating  mines,  and  all  damage  by 
I  fire  from  naval  engagements.” 
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So  far  we  have  been  considering  how  far  neutrals  are  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  damage  sustained  by  them  as  the  incidental  result 
of  hostilities  carried  on  by  one  belligerent  against  the  other.  The  - 
topic  is  somewhat  novel,  having  been  largely  brought  into  ^ 
prominence  by  recent  applications  of  science.  \ 

(ii.)  Far  other  are  the  mutually  connected,  and  long  debated 
questions  which  have  next  to  be  considered ;  relating,  as  thevdo  \ 
to  the  duties  imposed  upon  neutrals  by  the  law  of  prize.  It  is  * 
well  established  that,  under  the  compromise  which  has  been 
arrived  at,  between  the,  otherwise  irreconcilable,  rights  of  the  I 
belligerent  to  carry  on  his  war,  and  of  the  neutral  to  j)ursue  his  ^ 
ordinary  trade.  Neutral  States  are  bound  to  acquiesce  without  com¬ 
plaint  in  certain  acts  of  interference  with  the  trade  of  their 
subjects  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent.  Of  these,  briefly,  in 
order. 

1.  Visit  and  search  icith  a  view  to  detention. — An  inter-  ^ 
ference  with  trade  so  disagreeable  to  neutral  subjects,  especially 
after  a  long  period  during  which  they  have  not  experienced  it.  that 
Air.  Balfour  has  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  remind  British 
ship-owners  of  their  liability  in  this  respect.  Several  points  here 
demand  attention. 

(1)  In  wFat  waters  may  this  belligerent  right  be  exercised? 

Answer:  In  any  waters  other  than  the  territorial  waters  of  a 

Neutral.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  exercise  of  the 
right  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  has  been 
of  late  years  censured  as  a  needless  interference  with  the  trade  of 
the  world.  During  the  Boer  War,  Great  Britain  undertook  not  5 
to  visit  German  ships  at  Aden  or  at  any  jilace  not  more  distant 
than  Aden  from  Delagoa  Bay.  But  International  Law  cannot  i 
be  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  this  concession ;  and  the  j 
events  of  the  last  year  or  tw’o  have  demonstrated  how  useful  the  I 
exercise  of  this  right  in  its  full  extent  may  be  to  a  belligerent. 
The  Russians  have  been  visiting  and  searching  neutral  vessels  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  even  in  near  European  waters. 

(2)  By  what  ships? 

Answer:  By  the  lawfully  commissioned  ships  of  war  of  a  . 
belligerent.  From  this  category  privateers  are  excluded  by 
Article  I.,  now  generally  accepted,  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  j 
It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  employment  of  “  volunteer”  ’ 
fleets,  or  specially  subsidized  liners,  under  naval  officers,  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  this  article.  It  is  not  yet  settled  wffiether  a  commission 
of  war  may  be  properly  granted,  in  time  of  w^ar,  to  a  ship  already  at  ] 
sea  under  the  Merchant  Flag.  The  disability  to  act  under  such  a  1 
commission  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet, 
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which  have  passed  the  Dardanelles  under  the  Mercantile  Flag  (as 
did  the  Peterhurq  and  the  Smolensk)  raises  questions  of  a  different 
order  from  those  now  under  consideration. 

(3)  Does  the  presence  of  a  neutral  rnan-of-war,  as  convoy,  pro¬ 
tect  a  fleet  of  neutral  private  vessels  from  visit  and  its  conse¬ 
quences?  According  to  received  International  Law,  certainly 
not.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that,  in  wishing  to  maintain  the 
old  rule  upon  this  point.  Great  Britain  appears  to  stand  nearly 
alone.  The  Continental  Powers,  and,  with  certain  reservations, 
even  Japan,  regard  the  assurance  of  the  convoying  commander  as 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  innocence  of  the  convoyed  vessels. 
The  (now  recalled)  United  States  “  Xaval  War  Code  ”  of  1900 
was  to  the  same  effect. 

(4)  Do  neutral  mail-shijis,  or  their  mail  bags,  enjoy  any 
privileged  position  with  reference  to  visit  and  search? 

This  question,  much  discussed,  and  left  undecided  during  the 
Civil  War  in  America  and  the  Boer  War,  has  received  little  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  war  now  raging.  When  the  Smolensk 
stopped  the  Prinz  Heinrich  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  carried  off  her 
mails  for  examination,  much  excitement  resulted  in  the  German 
Press,  but  the  complaint  of  the  German  Government  seems  hardly 
to  have  been  pressed  home.  The  Japanese  Court  rejected  the  plea 
of  “  mail  ship  ”  in  the  case  of  the  Argun. 

‘i.— Causes  for  the  detention  of  an  apparently  neutral  ship. — 
(.\part  from  such  universally  applicable  grounds  for  detention  as 
resistance  to  visit,  spoliation  of  papers,  Ac.)  Since  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  which  may  now,  perhaps,  be  treated  as  generally 
accepted  law,  these  causes  are  three  only,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Breach  of  Blockade :  A  well-understood  topic  (except  on  the 
point  of  the  necessity  for  actual  warning,  and  perhaps  as  to  the 
applicability  to  it  of  the  doctrine  of  “  Continuous  Voyages  ”),  the 
rules  as  to  which  have  given  rfse  to  no  controversy  during  the 
present  war. 

(2)  Carriage  of  Contraband :  A  topic  on  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length.  Several  questions  have  here 
to  be  considered,  viz.  :  — 

(a)  Articles  to  be  “  Contraband  ”  must  be  such  as  are  useful 
in  war.  What  articles  are  of  this  character,  and  do  they  all  stand 
upon  the  same  footing?  It  is  admitted  that  the  list  must  vary 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  specify 
the  articles  which  he  intends  to  treat  as  contraband,  so  long  as,  in 
so  doing,  he  does  not  exceed  the  licence  allowed  to  him  by  Inter¬ 
national  Law  in  that  behalf.  Two  opposing  schools  of  opinion 
have  here  to  be  reckoned  with  :  the  Continental,  restricting  the 
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list  of  contraband  to  little  more  than  arms  and  munitions  of  war- 
and  the  British,  according  to  which  the  list  of  “  absolutely  ”  con¬ 
traband  articles  is  supplemented  by  another,  comprising  articles 
which,  according  to  circumstances,  may  become  “  conditionally” 
contraband.  The  long  opposition  between  these  views  seems  not 
unlikely  to  end  in  a  reasonable  compromise.  Already  Continental 
lists  tend  to  include  the  materials  out  of  which,  and  the  machinerv 
by  means  of  which,  arms  and  ammunition  are  manufactured; 
while  the  “  conditional  ”  contraband  of  the  British  school  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  restricted  to  articles  indicated  as  noxious  by  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  is  subjected  only  to  the  mitigated  penalty  o{ 

“  pre-emption.” 

The  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  and  the  differences 
between  the  rules  applicable  to  each  class,  are  fully  recognised  in 
the  notifications  issued  by  Japan  during  the  present  war.  as  pre¬ 
viously.  The  Bussiaii  notification,  ignoring  the  existence  of  any 
class  of  merely  ”  conditional  ”  contraband,  treated  as  confiscable, 
in  every  case,  not  only  coal,  but  also  provisions;  and  even  raw 
cotton,  in  favour  of  which  there  is  a  still  stronger  presumption  of 
innocence.  She  has,  however,  receded  from  this  extreme 
position,  in  consequence  of  strongly  expressed  protests  from 
several  of  the  Powers,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  has  undertaken,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  a 
commission  presided  over  by  Professor  de  iNIartens,  that  pro¬ 
visions,  at  any  rate,  will  henceforth  be  regarded  as  only  con¬ 
ditionally  contraband,  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied.  (See  Pari.  Paper,  Russia,  No.  1  (1905),  p.  28.) 

(b)  Goods,  whatever  their  intrinsic  character,  are  not  con¬ 
traband,  unless  they  have  a  hostile  destination.  Practical  un¬ 
animity  seems  now  to  have  been  attained  u[X)n  the  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  this  rule.  If  ‘"absolutely  ”  contraband  goods  can 
be  shown  to  be  intended  to  reach  the  enemy’s  territory,  or  if  ”  con¬ 
ditionally  ‘‘  contraband  goods  can  be  shown  to  be  intended  to 
reach  places  besieged  by  the  enemy,  or  occupied  by  his  military  or 
naval  forces,  they  are  confiscable  ;  and  any  neutral  vessel  engaged 
in  the  carriage  of  the  goods  may  be  captured  and  taken  before  a 
Prize  Court. 

The  destination  of  the  ship  for  an  enemy  port  is  evidence  of  the 
hostile  destination  of  the  goods,  and  phrases  employed  by  Lord 
Stowell  have  been  pressed  to  mean  that  no  other  evidence  would 
suffice.  The  destination  of  the  ship  is,  however,  now  admitted  to 
be  only  a  rough  test  of  that  of  the  cargo,  which,  under  the  doctrine 
of  ‘‘  Continuous  Voyages,”  may  be  otherwise  established.  Little 
has  been  heard  in  the  present  war  of  the  question  so  much  debated 
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during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  this  doctrine  to  the  carriage  of  contraband.  For  the 
contrast  between  older  and  later  opinion  on  this  point,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Lord  Stowell’s  decision  in  the  liiiinn,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Italian  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  the  Doelwijk. 

(c)  During  what  portions  of  her  voyage  is  a  ship  liable  to  deten¬ 
tion  for  carriage  of  contraband  ’? 

Anstcer:  At  any  time  after  she  has  sailed  with  contraband  on 
board,  destined  for  the  enemy,  till  the  contraband  goods  have  been 
unloaded.  When  that  has  taken  jdace,  her  offence  is  said  to  have 
been  “deposited,”  and  on  her  homeward  voyage  she  is  exempt 
from  seizure.  Misunderstanding  the  rule  upon  this  yxiint,  the 
Vladivostock  Prize  Court  condemned  the  Allanton,  because, 
though,  when  stopped  on  her  return  voyage,  her  cargo  was 
innocent,  she  was  alleged  to  have  carried  contraband  for  Japan  on 
her  outward  voyage.  The  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

(3)  Enemy  Sen-ice:  i.e.,  the  carriage  of  enemy  persons  or 
despatches.  A  neutral  ship  so  engaged  will  be  detained  and  sent 
in.  Perhaps  the  only  case  illustrative  of  this  rule  which  has 
occiiiTed  in  the  present  war  is  that  of  the  Nigretia,  which  seems 
to  have  been  condemned  on  the  ground  that  she  was  endeavouring 
to  carry  into  Vladivostock  the  escaped  captain  and  lieutenant  of 
the  Russian  destroyer  Batzoporni. 

No  duty  is  incumbent  on  a  Neutral  State  to  prevent  any  of  the 
three  classes  of  acts  just  mentioned  on  the  part  of  its  subjects ; 
ulthough  a  belligerent,  annoyed  at  the  wholesale  character  of  the 
assistance  thus  rendered  to  his  enemy,  has,  on  some  occasions, 
been  tempted,  for  the  moment,  to  express  a  contrary  opinion. 
Such  an  opinion  has  indeed  received  some  literary  expression ,  for 
mstance,  in  the  writings  of  the  Swedish  jurist,  M.  Kleen. 

‘i— Procedure  subsequent  to  Detention:  For  the  protection  of 
what  may  prove  to  be  innocent  neutral  property,  the  captor  is 
bound,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  place  a  prize  crew  on  board  the  cap¬ 
tured  vessel,  and  to  send  her  in  for  adjudication  by  a  Prize  Court. 
He  may,  however,  find  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this.  He 
may,  for  instance,  be  in  immediate  danger  of  attack  by  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  may  be  unable  to  spare  the  men  needed  to 
navigate  the  prize  (especially  now  that  the  work  on  a  war-ship  is 
so  much  more  highly  specialized  than  was  formerly  the  case) ,  or 
may  be  unable  to  spare  coal  tor  a  prize  which  has  possibly  ex¬ 
hausted  her  own  supplies  of  fuel.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  steps  may  be  taken  by  him  ? 

If  ship  and  cargo  belong,  beyond  question,  to  the  enemy,  he 
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may,  after  taking  off  the  crew,  sink  the  ship,  the  property  in 
which  is  now  vested  in  his  own  Government. 

If.  however,  the  ship  or  cargo  be  neutral,  the  matter  is  not  so 
simple.  The  Neutral  Government  is  not  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
the  destruction  of  the  possibly  innocent  property  of  its  subjects 
at  any  rate  unless  some  overwhelming  necessity  can  be  shown  for 
the  course  which  has  been  adopted  ;  if,  indeed,  even  overwhelmin'^ 
necessity  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  it. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  question  raised  by  the  sinking  of  the 
British  ship  Knight  Commander ,  which  wms  effected  on  July  23rd, 
1904,  in  accordance  with  the  Eussian  instructions,  and  was 
approved  of  by  the  Vladivostock  Prize  Court.  The  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  has  been  all  along  adverse  to  the  legitimacy  of 
such  a  step.  Before  the  occurrence,  our  ambassador  had  in¬ 
timated  our  disapproval  of  the  Eussian  instructions  on  the  point, 
and  he  presented  a  strong  protest  against  the  sinking  five  days 
after  its  occurrence.  The  incident  was  discussed  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  (July  28th,  August  11th),  and  was  six)ken  of  by 
ministers  as  an  “outrage,”  “a  serious  breach  of  International 
Law.”  I  am  not  sure  that  this  language  could  be  fully  supported 
by  a  reference  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of  Nations.  While  it 
is,  on  principle,  most  undesirable  that  neutral  property  should 
be  exposed  to  destruction  without  enquiry ,  cases  may  occasionally 
occur  in  which  a  belligerent  could  hardly  be  expected  to  permit  the 
escape  of  such  property,  though  he  is  unable  to  send  it  in  for 
adjudication.  The  contrary  opinion  is,  I  venture  to  think,  largely 
derived  from  a  reliance  upon  detached  paragraphs  in  one  of  Lord 
Stowell’s  judgments  on  the  subject,  judgments  which,  taken 
together,  show  little  more  than  that,  in  his  view,  no  plea  of 
national  interest  will  bar  the  claim  of  a  neutral  owner  to  be  fully 
compensated  for  the  value  of  his  property,  when  it  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  without  judicial  proof  of  its  noxious  character.  “  Where 
doubtful  whether  enemy’s  property,  and  impossible  to  bring  in, 
the  safe  and  proper  course,”  says  Lord  Stow’ell,  “  is  to  dismiss.” 
The  Admiralty  Manual  of  1888  accordingly  directs  commanders, 
who  are  unable  to  send  in  their  prizes,  to  “  release  the  vessel  and 
cargo  without  ransom  unless  there  is  clear  proof  that  she  belongs 
to  the  enemy.”  This  indulgence  can  hardly,  however,  be  pro¬ 
claimed  as  an  established  rule  of  International  Law,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes  is  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted  by  the  Prize  Codes,  not  only  of  Eussia,  but 
also  as  of  such  Powers  as  Prance,  the  United  States,  and  Japan 
(1904). 

4. — The  Prize  Court:  It  is  part  of  the  compromise  between 
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neutrals  and  belligerents  that  the  Prize  Courts  instituted  by  the 
latter  shall  be  so  constituted  as,  at  any  rate  in  the  last  resort,  to 
decide  in  accordance  with  International  Law,  as  generally  re¬ 
ceived.  British  and  United  States  Prize  Courts  are  manned 
exclusively  by  lawyer  judges,  many  of  whom  have  been  of  the 
(rreatest  eminence.  On  the  Continent,  Prize  Courts  are  composed 
of  administrative  and  diplomatic  officials,  as  well  as  lawyers. 
The  legal  element  must  have  been  singularly  deficient  in  the  Court 
at  Vladivostock,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  decisions.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  other  hand,  thanks,  doubtless, 
largely  to  the  presence  on  it  of  Professor  de  Martens,  has  dis¬ 
played  both  learning  and  courage  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the 
Court  below. 


I— The  Penalty: — 

(1)  Por  breach,  or  attempted  breach,  of  blockade,  either  out¬ 
wards  or  inwards,  and  whether  she  is  captured  on  her  outward  or 
on  her  homeward  voyage ,  a  neutral  ship  is  undoubtedly  liable  to 
confiscation.  The  cargo,  though  innocent,  may  share  the  fate  of 
the  ship,  if  both  belong  to  the  same  owner,  and  in  some  other 
exceptional  cases. 

(•2)  Carriage  of  contraband  involves,  as  a  rule,  forfeiture  of  the 
contraband  goods  only ;  the  ship  and  the  innocent  cargo  being 
ultimately  released,  unless  the  ship,  or  the  innocent  cargo,  belong 
respectively  to  the  same  owner  as  the  owner  of  the  contraband 
cargo,  or  are  otherwise  intimately  connected  wfith  that  cargo. 
According  to  the  Eussian  instructions,  the  ship  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  as  well  as  the  contraband  “when  she  is  carrying  to 
the  enemy,  or  to  an  enemy’s  port,  (a)  articles  and  stores  required 
for  shooting  with  firearms,  or  objects  and  substances  used  for 
causing  explosions,  whatever  the  amount  of  such  things  may  be  ; 
(b)  other  articles  of  contraband  of  war  amounting  to  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  cargo.”  The  former  of  these  grounds  for  con¬ 
fiscation  is,  of  course,  wholly  inadmissible.  The  latter,  though 
not  uncountenanced  by  some  Continental  regulations,  and 
adopted  by  the  Institut  de  Droit  International,  in  its  Reqlement 
Jes  Prises  Maritimes ,  Art  117  (3),  has  long  been  repudiated  by 
Great  Britain,  as  it  is  by  the  United  States.  Our  own  country 
has  protested  accordingly  against  certain  recent  decisions  of  the 
Russian  Prize  Court. 

(3)  For  the  Enemy  Service  implied  by  carriage  of  enemy  per¬ 
sons,  especially  of  a  naval  or  military  character,  or  enemy 
despatches,  the  neutral  ship  is  herself  confiscable.  Lord  Stowcll 
long  ago  pointed  out  why  a  less  severe  rule  would  be  insufficiently 
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deterrent.  So  the  Nigretia,  as  already  mentioned,  was  recently  I 
condemned  for  having  on  board  two  Eussian  naval  officers.  I  < 

We  have  been  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the  concordat  I  ; 
established  betw’een  belligerents  and  neutrals,  so  far  as  it  relates  i  I  I 
to  operations  at  sea ;  in  other  words ,  with  the  compromise  which  *  ^ 
has  been  gradually  arrived  at  between  the  opposing  claims,  respec-  ■  ' 
tively  described  by  Gentili  as  Ins  commerciorum  and  his  tuendai  ' 
sniutis,  by  Grotius  as  Belli  rigor  and  Commerciorum  libertas.  ] 
have  pointed  out  that  the  duties  of  neutrals,  as  defined  by  this  con¬ 
cordat  or  compromise,  may  be  classified  under  three  heads:  i.e.,  * 
as  imposing  restrictions  on  the  free  acts  of  the  Neutral  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  as  calling  upon  it  for  active  intervention  ;  or  as  obliging  it  to 
acquiesce  in  interference  with  its  interests  on  the  part  of  i 
belligerents.  What  has  been  attempted  is  rather  a  map  than  a  1 
picture,  and  a  somewhat  colourless  map.  My  object  in  attenapt- 
ing  this  survey  of  a  large  field,  some  parts  of  which  are  better  f 
ascertained  in  detail  than  the  others,  has  been  two-fold  ■ 

1.  — 1  have  desired  to  indicate  the  place  occupied  in  the  subject  : 
by  each  topic  relatively  to  the  rest ,  assigning  each  topic  to  the  class  i 
to  which  it  naturally  belongs,  so  as  to  bring  each  within  the  scope  * 
of  the  governing  principle  properly  applicable  to  its  development  ; 
and  to  its  discussion.  If  this  course  had  been  always  followed.  : 
much  confusion  might  have  been  avoided,  e.g.,  between  the  duty  1 
of  a  Neutral  State  with  reference  to  the  use  of  its  territory  as  a  | 
base ,  and  its  duty  with  reference  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  : 
engaged  in  carriage  of  contraband. 

2.  — 1  have  also  desired  to  formulate  a  list  of  those  topics  of 
neutral  duty,  in  a  maritime  war,  which  may  be  thought  ripe  for  : 
discussion  at  a  Conference,  such  as  w’as  asked  for  in  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899.  These  would  seem  to  be  as  : 
follows  :  — 

Under  my  first  head  of  heutral  Duty  {Abstention)  : —  ^ 

(1)  Are  subsidized  liners  within  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  to  a  j 

belligerent  by  a  Neutral  Government  of  ships  of  war?  j 

Under  my  second  head  {Prevention)  :  — 

(2)  Is  a  Neutral  Government  bound  to  interfere  with  the  ust  ^ 
of  its  territory  for  the  maintenance  of  belligerent  communications  ■ 
by  wireless  telegraphy? 

(3)  To  prevent  the  exit  of  even  partially  equipped  war-ships? 

(4)  To  prrevent,  with  more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  cus¬ 
tomary,  the  exportation  of  supplies,  especially  of  coal,  to 
belligerent  fleets  at  sea? 
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i5)  By  what  specific  precautions  must  a  neutral  prevent  abuse 
of  the  “  Asylum  ”  afforded  by  its  ports  to  belligerent  ships  of  w^ar? 
-with  especial  reference  to  the  bringing  in  of  prizes,  duration  of 
4av,  consequences  of  over-prolonged  stay,  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  vessels  of  mutually  hostile  nationalities,  repairs  and 
approvisionment  during  stay,  and,  in  particular,  renewal  of  stocks 
of  coal. 

Under  my  third  head  (Acquiescence)  :  How  is  this  duty  to  be 
construed  with  reference  to  :  — 

(6)  Interruption  of  safe  navigation  over  territorial  waters  and 
the  High  Seas  respectively? 

(7)  The  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations  at  which  the 
right  of  visit  may  be  properly  exercised  ? 

(8)  The  protection  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  afforded  by 
the  presence  of  neutral  convoy  ? 

(9)  The  time  and  place  at  which  so-called  ‘  ‘  volunteer  ’  ’  fleets 
and  subsidized  liners  may  exchange  the  mercantile  for  a  naval 
character? 

(10)  Immunity  for  mail  ships,  or  their  mail  bags? 

(11)  The  requirement  of  actual  warning  to  blockade-runners, 
and  the  application  to  blockade  of  the  doctrine  of  “  Continuous 
Voyages  ”? 

(12)  The  distinction  between  “absolute”  and  “conditional” 
contraband,  with  especial  reference  to  food  and  coal? 

(13)  The  doctrine  of  “  Continuous  Voyages  ”  with  reference  to 
contraband  ? 

(14)  The  cases,  if  any,  in  which  a  neutral  prize  may  lawfully 
be  sunk  at  sea,  instead  of  being  brought  in  for  adjudication? 

(15)  The  due  constitution  of  Prize  Courts? 

(16)  The  legitimacy  of  a  rule  condemning  the  ship  herself,  when 
more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  her  cargo  is  of  a  contraband 
character? 

On  the  greater  number  of  these  points  there  is  probably  good 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  approaching  Conference  wdll  pave  the 
"^ay  for  a  general,  and  lasting,  agreement. 

T.  E.  Holland. 


THE  THREATENED  RE-SUBJECTION 

Problems  are  admittedly  at  a  discount  just  now.  Our  wants  have  ^ 
become  very  simple.  We  ask  two  things  only — to  be  amused  and  = 
to  be  rich.  Yet,  like  much  else  reckoned  out  of  date  and  un¬ 
fashionable,  problems  continue  to  present  themselves  with  an  ' 
irritating  and  ill-bred  persistence,  laying  impeding  hands  u}X)n  us 
as  did  the  Ancient  Mariner  upon  the  Wedding  Guest,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  latter’s  enjoyment  of  the  marriage  festivities.  ^ 
Recently  a  problem,  old  as  the  dawn  of  human  legend— some  ? 
would,  perhaps,  say  of  human  history,  since  that  which  produces 
legend  must,  one  would  imagine,  rather  necessarily  precede  it-  • 
has  presented  itself  in  a  form  arrestingly  articulate  and  concrete. 
Essentially  this  problem  is  none  other  that  that  of  Eden— the  j 
problem  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  of  the  apple,  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  of  the  snake.  A  solution  of  it — I  write  with  all  reverence-  ; 
was  given  at  the  time.  But  the  race  has  advanced  by  giant 
strides — at  least  we  are  rather  violently  assured  that  it  has— along 
the  road  of  enlightenment  since  those  dim  and  distant  ages. 
Social  and  economic,  even  moral  conditions,  have  radically 
changed.  Is  it,  then,  conceivable  that  the  original  solution  still  • 
holds  good?  That  it  remains  the  same  to-day  as  then,  the  same 
on  forever?  A  speaker,  and  one  as  the  modern  world  goes  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  attention ,  declares  this  to  be  the  case  with 
no  uncertain  voice.  This  gives  food  for  reflection  ;  the  more  that 
it  has  hardly  been  our  habit  to  look  to  a  presidential  message  to  ^ 
Congress  for  the  enunciation  of  counsels  of  perfection,  or  to  tht;  | 
people  of  the  United  States  for  subscription  to  primitive  ideals 
in  respect  of  social  and  domestic  relations.  Wherever  on  the 
face  of  this  planet  the  earthly  paradise,  from  which  our  first 
parents  suffered  just  expulsion,  may  have  been  planted,  we,  as 
Europeans,  have  heretofore  nursed  a  sustaining  conviction  it  was  ; 
very  surely  not  on  the  existing  site  of  Chicago,  or  even  of  Boston 
or  New  Y"ork.  Consequently,  some  clauses  in  President  Eoose- 
velt’s  recent  utterance  are  disconcerting,  causing  us  a  distinct 
shock  of  surprise.  To  ardent  and  sanguine  spirits,  enamoured 
of  theories  of  progressive  social  reform,  they  may  very  well  ; 
cause  a  shock  of  rebellious  anger  likewise.  For  these  clauses 
undeniably  justify  the  fear  that  in  human  affairs  there  is,  actually, 
no  such  thing  as  full  steam  ahead;  that  of  these,  as  of  eternity  ; 
itself,  the  symbol  is  not  the  straight  line,  but  the  circle— thus  i 
adding  proof,  were  it  needed,  that  the  world  is  round  after  all,  : 
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[UioceDt  of  any  “  jumping  oft  place,”  and  that  the  saying  “  if  you 
(to  far  enough  West  you  come  East  ”  holds  a  truth  of  deeper  and 
more  far-reaching  import  than  the  obvious  geographical  one.  It 
IS  with  this  truth  I  would  attempt  briefly  to  deal. 

Using  the  question  of  child  labour  and  of  the  work  of  married 
romen  in  factories  as  his  text,  President  Eoosevelt  preaches  the 
American  nation  a  sermon  involving  very  wide  issues — issues  so 
tide,  indeed,  that  they  affect  the  office  and  status  of  women  in 
civilised  communities  all  the  world  over  and  of  every  rank.  “  The 
prime  duty  of  the  man,”  he  tells  us,  ”  is  to  work,  to  be  the  bread¬ 
winner;  the  prime  duty  of  the  woman  is  to  be  the  mother,  the 
iousewife.  All  questions  of  tariff  and  finance  sink  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  when  compared  with  the  tremendous,  the  vital  importance 
of  trying  so  to  shape  conditions  that  these  two  duties  of  the  man 
and  of  the  woman  can  be  fulfilled  under  reasonably  favourable 
circumstances.”  This  is  a  return  to  first  principles  with  a 
vengeance.  It  is  also  the  seriously  considered  pronouncement 
of  the  popularly  elected  ruler  of  the  most  progressive  nation  of  the 
world,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  reading 
It,  one  cannot  but  pause  to  picture ,  with  a  trifle  of  malicious 
paiety,  the  sensations  of  all  feministes,  English  speaking  and 
Continental.  To  an  experimental  excursion  into  maternity,  the 
offspring  being  limited  to  one,  and  that,  of  course,  illegitimate, 
some  among  them  might  not  so  very  much  object.  But  marriage, 
housewifery,  the  permanent  subordination  of  the  woman  to  the 
claims  of  the  husband,  the  family  and  the  household,  this  is  rank 
heresy— heresy,  moreover,  seasoned  with  insult.  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  however,  leaves  no  loophole  of  escape.  He  makes  his  meaning 
perfectly  clear.  ”  If  a  race  does  not  have  plenty  of  children,” 
he  continues,  ”  or  if  these  children  do  not  grow  up,  or  if,  when 
they  grow  up,  they  are  unhealthy  in  body  or  stunted  or  vicious 
in  mind,  then  that  race  is  decadent,  and  no  heaping  up  of  wealth. 
DO  splendour  of  monetary  prosperity  can  avail  in  any  degree  as 
offsets.” 

To  those  of  us  who  are  not  feministcs ,  and  whose  needs  are  not, 
as  yet,  wholly  limited  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and  practice  of 
amusement,  these  utterances — when  our  first  astonishment  that 
such  a  gospel  should  derive  from  such  a  source  is  past — will  appeal 
as  sane  and  sound,  a  return  to  right  reason  and  common-sense. 
Only,  w’e  cannot  but  ask  ourselves,  does  not  this  return  come  too 
late?  Is  it  possible  thus  to  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock,  and 
eradicate  tendencies  which  have  been  enthusiastically  fostered 
luring  two  generations  in  England,  and  are  now  in  active  develop¬ 
ment  in  various  Continental  countries?  Is  it  possible  to  place 
woman  again,  in  respect  of  her  ideals  and  her  romance,  in  the 
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position  of  our  great-grandmothers,  without  a  rather  deplorable 
uprooting,  along  with  the  tares,  of  the  wheat?  Without  in 
short,  depriving  her  of  advantages  in  education,  in  the  tenure  of 
property,  in  social  and  civic  freedom,  and,  indirectly,  of  usefulness 
to  the  State,  w’hich  she  has  so  laboriously  and,  let  it  be  added  so 
courageously  acquired?  Must  not  President  Eoosevelt’s  views 
however  interesting  and  theoretically  admirable,  be  pronounced 
unpractical  and  impracticable,  realisable  perhaps  by  people  of 
special  temperament  under  special  conditions,  but  incapable  of 
moulding  the  thought  and  habits  of  the  bulk  of  any  progressive 
nation  in  our  present  highly  complex  state  of  civilisation?  For 
putting  aside  sentimentalism  and  faddist  absurdities  alike,  it  will 
be  seen,  I  think,  on  closer  analysis  that  the  demand  for  self-abnega¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  our  feminine  population  would 
be  a  very  heavy  one  in  thus  setting  back  the  hands  of  the  clock. 
An  intolerably  heavy  one,  indeed,  unless  it  be  inspired  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  something  far  more  intimately  compelling,  more  appeal¬ 
ing,  more  fruitful  of  inward  consolation,  than  an  obligation,  real 
or  imagined,  of  abstract  patriotism.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  British  mind  finds  curiously  small  motive-power  in  abstrac¬ 
tions ;  while  its  patriotism,  though  ingrained  beyond  all  question 
of  doubt,  is  of  the  placid,  take-it-all-for-granted  sort.  And  if  this 
is  true  of  the  average  man ,  it  is  even  truer  of  the  average  woman, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  ai’e  quite  oblivious  that  they  have  a 
country  unless  the  foreigner — individually  or  collectively— shows 
a  disposition,  of  course  wholly  irrational,  to  attack  it. 

But  to  attempt  that  closer  analysis.  The  different  classes  in 
England — and  it  is  to  England  that  I  propose  to  limit  my  inquiry 
— shade  into  one  another  by  such  fine  gradations  that  it  is  difficult 
to  generalise  concerning  any  one  of  them  without  risk  of  appearing 
superficial  or  arbitrary.  Still,  roughly  speaking,  it  is  among  the 
women  of  the  middle-class  that  this  demand  for  self-abnegation 
would  be  most  keenly  felt,  since  it  is  they  wdio  have  assimilated 
ideas  of  emancipation  most  freely  and  applied  them  most  ex¬ 
tensively  to  the  conduct  of  life. 

In  the  highest  class  the  position  and  ideals  of  woman  have 
changed  very  little  under  the  new  regime.  She  wms  alwmys  fairly 
well  educated.  She  is  so  still.  Marriage  was  her  object,  if  not 
always  her  destiny.  It  remains  so.  Owing  to  questions  of  in¬ 
heritance,  of  title,  of  landed  and  other  property,  it  was  in  the  bond 
that  she  should  bear  children.  The  conditions  remain  the  same; 
and,  having  a  sense  of  honour,  not,  perhaps,  altogether  common  to 
her  sisters  of  less  exalted  rank,  she  has  not,  and  does  not  now, 
shirk  fulfilling  her  part  of  the  bargain.  Her  attitude  is  almost 
that  of  the  Jewess  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  be  childless  is 
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jgtonly  a  sorrow,  but  something  of  a  shame  to  her,  she  having, 
•hereby,  missed  her  very  raison  d'etre.  She  has  always  been  in 
touch  with  sport,  with  politics,  and  with  philanthropy  ;  and  though 
her  activities  in  these  directions  may  have  multiplied,  they  flow  in 
the  same  channels  as  of  old.  Tf  she  possess  beauty  and  intellect, 
•hese  enhance  her  personal  value  and  increase  her  opportunities ; 
hutthev  do  not  alter  the  conditions  of  her  existence  to  any  appre- 
fiable  extent.  Foi-  in  the  highest  class  the  man  is  very  much 
oiaster  still,  and  the  woman’s  life  consequently  shapes  itself  to 
his  desires.  Even  if  he  marry  some  Transatlantic  or  Colonial 
inilliouaiross,  she  has,  sooner  or  later,  to  submit  to  the  exigencies 
of  her  acquired  position  and  come  into  line.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  with  this  mastery  the  present  writer  has — kindly — no  quarrel, 
orotracted  and  dispassionate  observation  having  convinced  her 
that,  though  he  does  not  always  use  his  power  very  pleasantly,  the 
aan's  way,  on  the  whole,  is  best. 

Of  the  working  classes,  the  same  is  true.  A  few  cruelties  and 
erring  evils  have  been  mitigated  by  sentiment  or  legislation,  yet 
nractically  the  woman’s  position  remains  very  much  what  it  was 
3!ty  years  ago.  She  is  better  educated ;  but  this  one  regretfully 
hesitates  to  hail  as  an  unmixed  blessing.  If  it  has  somewhat 
enlarged  her  outlook,  it  has  also  increased  her  restlessness.  While, 
once  away  from  school,  actualities  of  food,  clothing,  and  pleasinv 
-of  a  not  conspicuously  elevated  type — take  her  in  their  rather 
hnital  gripj  and  she  speedily  forgets  book-learning  in  learning  of 
another  and  more  vital  description.  But  though  education  may 
jo-it  has  hardly  done  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  her  mind 
15  yet- the  restlessness  born  of  it  stays  by  her.  If  country -bred 
she  gravitates  towards  the  towns,  ostensibly  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment,  actually  in  search  of  excitement.  She  prefers  the  shop  or 
factory,  however  rough  the  labour  or  unwholesome  the  surround¬ 
ings,  to  domestic  service,  because  she  “  has  her  evenings  ”  and  can 
spend  them  as  she  pleases  free  of  comment  or  control.  Neverthe- 
ess,  her  ultimate  object  nov\’,  as  heretofore,  is  marriage;  her 
iestiny,  also  as  heretofore,  too  often  the  workhouse  or  the  street. 
For  causes  not  of  property  but  of  poverty,  into  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  enter,  she  bears  children  ;  and  that  with  an  un- 
rebellious  endurance  which,  in  face  of  the  sordid  miseries  of  her 
iot,  would  be  heroic  were  not  her  attitude  one  of  moral  and  physical 
^difference  somewhat  distressingly  animal.  In  this  class,  too,  the 
man  is  still  master,  and  the  woman’s  life  shapes  itself  to  his  habits 
sad  his  will. 

There  remains  the  great  middle-class,  using  that  rather  ambigu- 
W3  term  in  its  widest  acceptation.  And  it  is  here,  from  the 
laughter  of  the  man  in  the  services,  the  professions,  or  in  busi- 
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ness,  to  the  daughter  of  small  shopkeeper,  national  schoolmaster 
or  clerk,  that  the  so-called  Woman’s  Movement  in  England  has 
at  once  done  most  good  and  ci’cated  most  danger. 

I  propose  to  deal  mainly  with  the  sober-minded  majority  of  this 
mass  of  contemporary  humanity.  But  it  is  unavoidable,  in  pas>- 
ing,  to  make  mention  of  a  certain  foolish  contingent,  whose  as¬ 
pirations  are  exclusively  worldly,  who  ape  the  clothes  and  pastimes ' 
of  their  betters  on  insufficient  incomes,  regard  marriage  as  the  ! 
gatew-ay  to  cheap  intrigue,  and  ivaste  their  time  at  ladies’  clubs 
with  much  the  same  detrimental  consequences  to  family  and  = 
household  as  is  the  case  with  women  of  the  people  who  waste  i 
theirs  in  the  public-house.  They  are  given  over  to  that  most  i 
deadly  of  all  delusions— the  Worship  of  Appearances— with  the  ’ 
result  that  nothing  is  really  genuine  about  them  from  their 
enthusiasms  to  the  material  of  their  underskirts.  They  are  in¬ 
fected  by  a  greed  of  notoriety,  of  publicity,  of  gadding.  Thev:-* 
must  catch  the  eye  and  be  talked  of.  But  all  this  is  expensive, 
especially  in  the  case  of  persons  of  no  intrinsic  importance.  Some¬ 
body  has  to  pay  the  bill.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  it  is  always  the] 
husband  who  pays  it.  These  are  hard  sayings.  I  can  only  regret  * 
that  they  are  not  unmerited.  In  respect  of  this  contingent  there  is,  i 
incontestably,  great  need  of  reform  ;  and  one  could  wish  President 
Boosevclt’s  utterances  might  not  only  be  read,  but  be  very  tho¬ 
roughly  digested,  by  them.  There  would  be  a  spice  of  poetic 
justice  in  this,  moreover,  since,  if  the  antidote  to  these  persons' 
foolishness  hails  from  Transatlantic  sources,  the  poison  which  has. 
in  great  measure,  produced  it  hails  thence  likewise.  Here  we 
tread  on  delicate  groun'd ,  and  our  way  is  beset  by  pitfalls !  Let 
us  hasten,  then,  to  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  there  are  probably 
mysteries  of  national  character  which  must  ever  ho  impenetrable  I 
to  the  understanding  of  the  foreign  critic.  Only  the  young  and 
intemperate  will  venture  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  social 
standards  and  moral  tendencies  of  an  alien  people  in  relation  toils 
internal  interests  and  home  affairs.  However  impai’tial,  one  is 
liable  to  argue  from  too  limited  data,  thus  inviting  the  equally 
unilluminating  and  unanswerable  rejoinder,  “Oh!  but  you  don't 
understand.”  If  this  is  true  generally,  it  is  particularly  true  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  since — as  Sir  Henry  Maine 
pointed  out  many  years  ago — the  genesis  of  the  great  modern 
republic  having  no  parallel  in  history,  being  a  first-hand  and  un-| 
exampled  experiment,  it  is  altogether  futile  to  dogmatise  concern¬ 
ing  its  present  or  prophesy  concerning  its  eventual  development,  j 
Let  every  people,  therefore,  and  specially  this  people,  be  exempt,* 
not  from  observation — that  is  asking  a  little  too  much —  but  from  j 
premature  and  invidious  comment,  so  long  as  it  remains  at  home.  | 
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When,  however,  it  takes  to  coming  abroad,  bi-annually,  in  a 
mighty  and  locnst-iike  host,  when  much  of  it  not  only  comes,  but 
'  comes  to  stay,”  the  situation  is  changed.  Under  these  circum- 
;tances  even  the  most  scrupulously  discreet  of  critics  may  permit 
■fimself  to  register  the  eftect  of  the  invasion  upon  the  social 
/andards  and  moral  tendencies  of  his  compatriots  and  to  state  his 
conclusions  in  print,  without  any  breach  of  international  courtesy. 
And  in  all  seriousness,  1  w’ould  submit  that  for  the  worship  of  the 
false  God  of  Appearances,  not  to  mention  other  delinquencies  of 
the  foolish  contingent  aforesaid,  our  American  invaders — them- 
selves  mostly  women — must  be  held  responsible.  Is  it  not  they,  to 
begin  with,  who  in  their  republican  simplicity,  have  reduced  our 
manv  and  complex  needs  to  two  only — possession  of  wealth  and 
opportunity  of  amusement?  The  American  woman  is  a  somewhat 
.'littering  creature.  Usually  she  is  wholesome,  intelligent,  and — 
to  decline  upon  the  vernacular — ‘‘perfectly  straight,”  as  well. 
Invariably  she  is  very  alert,  very  articulate,  very  self-conhdcnt. 
Her  commercial  instinct  is  strong,  and  in  all  her  dealings  she  has 
a  remarkable  eye  to  the  main  chance.  These  may  be  qualities  of 
ftninent  value  in  the  evolution  of  the  social  system  of  a  young 
country.  In  her  natural  environment  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  .American  climate — a  climate  which  makes  for  the  development 
of  nervous  energy  rather  than  for  that  of  sex — she  doubtless  is,  as 
she  rather  loudly  claims  to  be,  the  very  blossom  and  crown  of  things 
feminine.  But  here,  in  the  old  world,  not  only  are  surrounding 
conditions  very  different,  but  we  wmmen  are  made  of  slower, 
heavier,  yet  more  passionate  and  dangerously  inflammable  stuff. 
Light  without  heat  appears  to  be  common  enough  in  her  case, 
hours  it  is  practically  unknown.  And  so  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  go  the  lengths  she  does  in  certain  directions — take  dress  and 
flirtation  as  examples — without  definite  and  highly  undesirable 
results.  It  follows  that,  notwithstanding  her  brightness  and,  as 
a  rule,  her  virtue,  the  influence  of  the  American  woman,  not  only 
1  England  but  on  the  Continent,  has  been  extremely  harmful. 
It  has  made  for  frivolity,  for  extravagance,  for  selfishness.  It 
has  tended  towards  the  decay  of  fine  manners,  towards  lack  of 
reverence  and  reticence,  and  an  increasing  impatience  of  restraint. 
It  has  brought  us  the  interviewer — that  enemy  of  the  dignities  of 
private  life.  It  has  taught  us  to  spell  society  with  a  capital  letter. 
It  has,  also,  taught  us  the  art  of  self-advertisement  in  all  its 
branches.  It  has  gone  far  to  indoctrinate  us  with  the  hardly 
gace-begetting  belief  that  everything  in  life,  really  worth  having, 
an  be  bought  for  hard  cash ;  and  that  it  is  the  primary  duty  a 
ielf-respecting  woman  owes  herself  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy  it. 
^gain  let  me  guard  myself  against  misconception.  I  do  not  say 
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this  is  the  conscious  creed  or  the  constant  character  of  the 
American  woman — far  from  it.  But  T  do  say,  secure  of  the 
support  of  many  competent  and  unprejudiced  witnesses  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  this  is  the  creed  and  character  which  her 
presence  and  example  is  in  ])rocess  of  stamping  upon  a  vast  ’ 
number  of  her  European  sisters.  It  is  not  one  for  which  one  can  ^ 
find  it  in  one’s  heart  to  be  grateful.  ; 

But  to  turn  to  a  less  perilous  subject — namely,  the  effect  of 
the  Women’s  Movement  upon  the  sober-minded  majority  of  the  I 
English  middle-class.  It  is  from  this  class,  with  one  or  two  well-  ; 
known  exceptions,  that  the  feminine  leaders  in  social,  civic,  and 
philanthropic  reform  have  been  drawn.  It  is  from  this  class,  too, 
that  all  the  successful  women  come  in  professional,  scientific,  i 
literary,  and  artistic  attainment — let  alone  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  great  army  of  workers,  school-mistresses,  secretaries,  nurses, 
typists,  shop-assistants,  and  clerks.  All  these  women  have,  in  their 
degree,  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence,  the  exhilaration  of  ; 
owning  money  honestly  earned.  The  fact  of  doing  work  which 
has  a  market  value  has  set  them  free  from  many  superstitions  ; 
and  fears,  and  added  a  new  dignity  and  flavour  to  existence.  ’ 
These  w'omen  have  also,  in  many  cases,  had  sharp  experience  of 
the  humiliation  of  keeping  up  an  effect  of  gentility  uj^wn  small 
means,  and  of  the  very  practical  discomforts,  not  to  say  in¬ 
decencies,  of  large  families  and  limited  house-room.  The  human  " 
heart,  no  doubt,  remains  fundamentally  the  same  through  all  the  - 
changes  of  all  the  ages  as  far  as  its  affections  are  concerned.  But 
the  modern  young  woman,  if  not  a  conspicuously  seductive  being  i 
with  her  inclination  to  leanness  of  body  and  deficiency  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  is  an  eminently  clear-headed  and  practical  one.  Parents, 
(pierulous  or  irritable,  permanently  tired,  harassed  by  ; 

anxieties,  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  debt,  do  not  offer,  to  her  4 

thinking,  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  marriage.  Hence  j 
it  follows  that  she  forms  other  ideals ,  and  looks  elsewhere  for  her  4 

romance.  In  this  class  the  man  no  longer  is  master.  He  has  J 

lost  his  prestige  since  the  woman  has  pitted  her  brains,  her  ] 
mechanical  skill,  her  physical  endurance  against  his.  He  ceases  1 
to  impress  her  from  the  moment  she  discovers  she  is  competent  i 
to  earn  her  own  bread;  and,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  conduct  of  i 
life  in  a  civilised  community  goes,  to  take  care  of  herself.  His  j 
weaknesses — and  even  his  warmest  advocates  cannot  but  owai  that  3 
you  have  but  to  see  enough  of  him  to  know  that  he  has  many, 
and  those  by  no  means  exclusively  of  the  proverbially  masculine 
type — are  patent  to  her.  His  nerves,  his  vanities,  his  jealousies, 
his  endless  power  of  fussing,  cause  her  mirth  when  she  is  in  a 
good  temper,  exasperation  when  she  is  in  a  bad.  So  that,  while 
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iiljing  him  greatly  as  a  comrade,  she  quite  honestly  does  not 
,vant  him  to  develop  into  a  lover,  unless — for  primitive  instincts 
are  not  wholly  exterminated  in  even  these  very  emancipated 
maidens— he  shows  signs  of  developing  into  the  lover  of  some- 
l)ody  else.  Then,  she  has  to  make  her  choice.  If  she  is  self- 
respecting  and  high-minded,  not  being  prepared  to  marry,  she 
decides  to  rule  love  out.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emotional 
element  is  strong  in  her,  she  is  much  disposed  to  satisfy  the 
propensities  of  her  nature  without  sanction  either  of  law  or  of 
ihurch.  Here  is  a  danger  likely,  as  things  now'  stand,  to  suffer 
increase.  For  it  must  be  remembered  the  modern  woman  treats 
most  questions  as  open  ones ,  and  exercises  the  right  of  private 
iidgment  in  regard  of  ethics  as  of  all  else.  Her  religion,  when 
she  still  professes  any,  is  usually  devoid  of  the  force  of  authority, 
vague,  subjective,  unscientific,  or  wholly  conventional  in  char¬ 
acter,  an  affair  of  feeling  rather  than  of  fact.  And  it  must  be 
accepted  as  an  axiom,  in  respect  of  womanhood,  that  when  faith 
ceases  to  be  definite  in  doctrine  and  in  outw'ard  practice,  morals, 
at  all  events  in  the  second  generation,  have  a  tendency  to  become 
most  accommodatingly  lax. 

If  the  above  is  a  fairly  truthful  picture,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  of 
the  sober-minded  majority  of  the  English  middle  class,  is  it  reason¬ 
able,  is  it  possible ,  to  expect  that  such  women ,  at  the  call  of  a 
remote  obligation  of  patriotism  and  in  altruistic  self-devotion  to  the 
physical  and  mental  amelioration  of  the  race,  w’ill  abjure  work  and 
lecline— as  far  as  the  object  and  interest  of  their  individual  exist¬ 
ence  goes— upon  a  state  of  dependence  and  tutelage,  knowing  all 
the  while  that,  since  their  own  sex  is  numerically  superior,  there 
cannot, in  plain  English,  be  nearly  husbands  enough  to  go  round? 
Two  other  causes  may  be  mentioned  arising  out  of  the  complex 
and  costly  conditions  of  modern  life,  which  further  contribute  to 
narrow  the  field  of  marriage  and  lessen  its  attraction  for  women 
of  the  middle-class.  It  is  often  asserted  that  men  have  growm 
more  selfish.  This,  I  think,  is  a  calumny  and  a  rather  stupid  one. 
lien— Englishmen — are  exactly  what  they  always  have  been,  save 
that  they  are,  perhaps,  growing  a  little  less  lazy  and  a  little  more 
mtelligent.  They  are  in  process  of  discovering  what  the  modern 
Toman  has  already  discovered — namely,  that  all  achievement  is 
based  upon  the  rejection  of  the  not-absolutely-essential,  however 
anpleasant  and  even  painful  such  rejection  may  be.  They  have 
tarther  discovered  that  freedom  is  the  first  element  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  success.  Working  women,  of  all  people,  have  no  right  to 
parrel  with  this,  since  the  position  is  merely  the  converse  of  their 
wn.  Except  in  certain  professions,  or  during  the  later  stages  of 
‘public  career,  the  possession  of  a  wife  and  family  presents  an 
VOL.  LXXVII.  N.s.  3  H 
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almost  hopeless  bar  to  promotion.  Unless  he  has  a  large  private  ^ 
income,  the  man  who  works  must  choose  between  amlaitioii  and 
domesticity,  just  as  surely  as  the  woman  who  works  must.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  ablest  and  cleverest  men,  those,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  modern  woman,  most  worth  marrying,  are  those  least  likely 
to  marry.  If,  having  arrived  at  fame  and  fortune,  such  men  do 
eventually  marry,  they  tend  to  select  wives,  not  from  the  ranks  of 
their  contemporaries  in  age  and  equals  in  birth,  but  from  those  of 
the  younger  generation  and  the  aristocratic  class.  This  may  seem 
hardly  fair,  at  first  sight.  But  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  modern  social  requirements  being  what  they  are! 
and  human  nature — specially  masculine  human  nature— being ! 
what  it  is.  Marriage  by  capture,  in  some  form  or  other,  will 
always  obtain  among  the  “  braves  ”  of  a  race. 

The  second  cause  contributing  to  lessen  the  attractions  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  one  which  can  only  be  touched  on  with  reticence  and  re¬ 
gret.  Still  observation  unmistakably  testifies  to  its  existence,  j 
while  indicating  over-civilisation  as  its  origin.  I  refer  to  the  de-s 
crease  of  the  maternal  passion  among  the  women  of  the  English  * 
middle-class.  These  women  are  not  less  courageous  than  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  They  have  plenty  of  presence  of  mind. 

It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  scream  or  to  faint.  But  their  courage 
is  of  the  active  and  militant,  rather  than  of  the  passive  and  silent  i 
sort  demanded  by  the  long  malaise  of  child-bearing  and  the  pains 
and  perils  of  child-bed.  They  have  something  of  a  healthy  man’s  _ 
disgust  for  invalidism ,  and  his  jealous  care  that  the  body,  for  work’s 
sake,  be  kept  active  and  fit.  The  minds  of  many  of  them,  more¬ 
over,  have  been  infected  by  the  morbid  views  of  certain  feminine 
essayists  and  novelists  who  stigmatise  child-bearing  as  a  gross 
animal  function  against  which  refinement  and  what,  by  such  per¬ 
sons,  is  known  as  the  “  higher  morality  ”  alike  protest.  If  the 
race  can  only  be  continued  by  these  repulsive  methods,  well  then 
— they  say — perish  the  race  !  The  result  is  a  singular  one— an  atti-  j 
tude  of  pitying  contempt  towards  the  mother,  and  of  sentimental  | 
apology  towards  the  children  whom  she  has  done  the  very  doubtful  j 
kindness  of  bringing  into  the  world.  For  these  writers  and  talkers  j 
are  confirmed  pessimists  at  heart,  without  any  sane  and  wholesome  1 
joie  de  vivre — disappointed,  discontented  women  who  try  to  ease! 
the  smart  of  private  failure  by  quarrelling  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  to  mention  those  of  grace. 

In  the  eagerness  of  his  advocacy  of  views  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  above,  President  Roosevelt  goes  so  far  as  to  hint  at  legis¬ 
lation.  This,  in  our  opinion,  w-ould  constitute  an  unpardonable 
encroachment  on  personal  liberty.  In  England  we  have  not] 
reached  those  altitudes  of  applied  sociological  science  where  it 
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might  appear  justifiable  to  legalise  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  interests  of  the  race.  Legislation,  moreover,  would 
mthis  connection  be  useless  if  applied  to  the  married  only.  It  is 
JO  good  locking  the  stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  If  the 
joman’s  prime  duty  is  that  of  housewife  and  mother,  she  must  be 
trained  on  those  lines  and  indoctrinated  with  the  very  beautiful 
^ntiment  inherent  in  them  from  childhood.  As  it  is,  her  education 
-too  often  a  system  of  cram  productive  of  chronic  mental 
dyspepsia— leaves  her  barely  time  for  the  acquisition  of  fairly  good 
manners,  and  very  certainly  none  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  art 
of  domesticity.  Her  only  relaxation  from  strain  of  mind  in  lessons 
is  strain  of  body  in  games.  She  is  always  in  a  hurry — that  most 
anlovely  thing  in  woman  !  What  can  she  know  of  the  endless 
silent  adjustments  of  sympathy ,  the  perpetual  vigilance  masked 
oy  suavity,  the  consideration  for  the  comforts,  not  to  say  the 
stupidities  and  eccentricities  of  others,  which  are  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  gracious  and  happy  conduct  of  a  household?  She 
kdly  knows  the  cost  of  the  clothes  she  wears.  She  is  wholly 
isiiorantof  that  of  the  food  she  eats.  If,  when  her  school-days  are 
over,  she  takes  up  some  wage-earning  work,  her  disqualifications 
are  increased.  For  the  girl  w'ho  has  once  experienced  the  joys  of 
independence,  even  the  minor  excitements  of  going  forth  daily  to 
teiness,  be  that  business  never  so  mechanical,  by  tram,  or  train,  or 
bus,  finds  the  confinement  of  home-staying  and  the  manifold  detail 
of  housekeeping  intolerable.  She  has,  in  point  of  fact,  become 
nomadic— the  artificial  nomad  of  the  overgrown  cities  and  suburbs 
of  modern  civilisation ,  a  w  holly  different  being  to  the  natural 
oomad,  wandering,  sun  and  wind  enchanted,  across  the  vast  un¬ 
ited  spaces  of  this  most  goodly  earth.  She  has  no  use  for  a 
bouse  save  to  change  her  clothes  and  sleep  in.  A  single-room 
lodging  and  a  restaurant  to  eat  at  please  her  far  better  than  any 
borne,  since  the  latter  necessarily  implies  restrictions  and  obliga- 
noDs,  and  these  irritate  her.  She  counts  them  a  waste  of  time  ; 
ber  desire  for  beauty  and  dignity  in  her  personal  surroundings 
being  scanty,  and  her  desire  for  repose  non-existent.  If  she  should 
iuckily  break  down  in  nerves  or  in  health,  are  there  not  rest- 
tores  and  hospitals,  where  that  which  is  physically  necessary  can 
:  be  done  for  her  at  the  price  of  a  moderate  cash  payment?  A  sym- 
=  fsthetic  atmosphere,  refinements  of  privacy,  a  shrinking  in  illness 
romthe  touch  of  strange  hands  and  sight  of  strange  faces — to  all 
'  ieseshe  is  curiously  blunted  and  indifferent. 

^Tiat,  then,  about  her  future,  both  as  to  her  individual  happi- 
'I  *ss  and  her  office  in  the  modern  state  ?  The  women  of  the 
mstocratic  class  and  the  women  of  the  people,  in  relation  to  whom 
b  bian  is  still  autocratic,  have  been  proved  to  be  practically  unaffected 
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by  the  emancipatory  movement  of  the  last  half  century.  So  it  is  ■ 
solely  the  women  of  the  middle-class,  of  the  democratic  and  ^ 
progressive  class,  broadly  speaking  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
class,  in  respect  of  whom  we  appear  to  have  arrived  at  this  impasse 
These  women,  w'ho  should,  from  their  intelligence  and  abilitv  - 
supply  a  supremely  valuable  element  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
development  of  the  best  tendencies,  mental  and  physical,  of  the 
race,  are  precisely  those  who  repudiate  all  responsibility  in  these 
matters.  You  may  charm  the  labourer  back  to  the  land  by  the 
bribe  of  ownership,  though  the  freehold  offered  him  be  of  the  ; 
smallest  extent ;  for  land-hunger  is  still  strong  in  all  those  whose 
forefathers  have  had  intimate  dealings  with  mother-earth,  learnt  ] 
her  lore,  and  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  her  ancient  deities.  But 
by  what  form  of  bribery,  by  what  appeal  to  the  magic  of  hereditary 
instinct,  you  can  charm  the  New’  Woman — sexless,  homeless,  im-  | 
maternal  as  she  increasingly  is — back  to  the  store-closet  and  the  j 
nursery,  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  !  Therefore,  while  admiring  j 
President  Eoosevelt’s  sane  and  simple  view  of  the  relation  of  the  ( 
sexes,  and  believing  that  under  less  disastrously  complex  conditions  | 
it  would  make  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  the  happiness  of  the  ^ 
individual  alike,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  that  view 
visionary  and  chimerical,  a  counsel  of  perfection  for  elect  souls,  but 
useless  as  leverage  for  the  mass,  unless  some  more  potent  factor 
than  an  obligation  of  abstract  patriotism  enters  into  the  question : 
unless — to  return  to  our  first  contention — having  gone  far  enough 
West  we  are  in  very  truth  coming  Blast,  and  that  with  direct  and 
far-reaching  results.  Should  this  prove  to  bo  the  case.  President 
Roosevelt’s  views — both  as  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
from  his  message  to  Congress,  and  as  more  recently  set  forth  by 
him  in  his  address  to  the  American  National  Congress  of  Mothers- 
may  very  well  cease  to  be  reckoned  visionary,  and  be  welcomed  as 
prophetic,  the  declaration  by  one  man  of  ideas  which  gradually  and 
as  yet,  for  the  majority,  unconsciously  are  affecting  the  thought 
and  jaurpose  of  all.  Mysterious  influences,  coming  one  knows  not 
whence,  at  times  sweeja  over  the  minds  of  nations  as  the  wind 
sweeps  over  a  field  of  wffieat.  Every  head  must  bow-  before  them, 
willingly  or  not,  and  bow'  in  a  common  direction  under  the  com¬ 
pelling  force  of  a  power  unseen  but  absolute.  Are  there  not  signs 
that  in  English-speaking  Protestant  countries  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
some  remarkable  and  widespread  influencing  of  this  sort?  Men 
and  women  will  deplore  it  as  retrogressive  and  reactionary,  or  hail 
it  as  full  of  healthful  promise,  according  to  their  personal  convic¬ 
tions  and  temperament ;  but  its  existence  no  serious  student  of 
contemporary  affairs  and  contemporary  thought  will  deny.  To 
give  instances.  In  the  department  of  politics,  are  not  the  divided 
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counsels  and  apparent  collapse  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  growth 
of  Imperialism,  with  its  twofold  consequences  of  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion  and  militarism,  among  such  signs?  In  the  department  of 
science  is  not  the  revolt  from  materialism,  the  unaggressive  even 
friendly  attitude  adopted  by  the  younger  physicists  and  biologists 
towards  mental  and  spiritual  phenomena  a  sign?  While  in  the 
Jepartment  of  religion,  the  unostentatious  yet  steady  advance  of 
the  great  mother  church  of  Christendom,  despoiled,  penalised, 
tcoffed  at  in  England  as  obscurantist  during  close  on  four  centuries, 
forces  recognition  that  not  only  the  logic  of  history  is  with  her,  but 
the  even  more  convincing  logic  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart. 

In  truth  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that  most  of  the  beliefs 
in  which  we,  of  the  elder  generation,  were  brought  up  have  been  a 
i’ood  deal  discredited  by  experience,  and  having  been  given 
jufficiency  of  rope,  seem  rather  effectually  in  process  of  hanging 
themselves;  or,  to  put  it  alike  more  justly  and  more  gratefully, 
having  served  their  turn,  and  done  their  appointed  work,  are  in 
process  of  dying.  Let  us  bury  them  not  without  tears,  for  they,  too, 
had  their  days  of  effulgence  and  golden  hope,  such  as,  whether 
justified  by  the  event  or  not,  remain  a  precious  asset  in  human 
history.  Is  the  Woman’s  Movement  among  these?  This  one 
wonders  a  little  and  asks,  though  conscious  it  w'ould  be  premature 
to  attempt  a  definite  answer,  whether  negative  or  affirmative,  as 
vet.  The  next  ten  years  will  decide,  in  this  as  in  much  else  of 
vital  interest  to  the  humanist ,  wffiether  the  reaction ,  of  w’hich  w’e 
have  already  spoken,  is  to  be  a  thing  of  really  fundamental  and 
permanent  force. 

But  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Woman’s 
Movement  has  run  its  course  and  is  doomed  to  dissolution,  of  this 
we  may,  I  think,  be  certain,  that,  as  far  as  our  own  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  its  death  will  be  a  painless  one,  brought  about  not  by 
violence,  but  by  inanition,  by  a  process  of  conversion  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  feminine  army ,  not  by  coercion  from  without.  Any 
ictive  interference  with,  or  limiting  by  legislation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  social,  and  civic  freedom  wffiich  women  have  gained  for 
their  sex  is  not  to  be  feared  for  a  moment.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
temper  of  English  sentiment,  and  to  the  sense  of  justice  and 
common-sense  of  our  countrymen.  The  doors  which  w'omen  have 
torced  will  remain  open  ;  but  it  is  to  be  seen  whether,  as  time  goes 
M,  unless  driven  to  do  so  by  the  push  of  some  exceptional  talent 
orby the  push  of  poverty,  women  wfill  continue  to  go  forth  through 
those  doors  into  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  working  world. 

The  woman  of  conspicuous  gifts,  still  more  the  woman  of  genius, 
fill  continue  to  go  forth.  She  has  done  so  in  the  past.  She  will 
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do  SO  in  the  future.  But  she  is  a  law  unto  herself.  Neither  the  ^ 
closing  nor  opening  of  doors  makes  much  difference  to  her.  She  i 
will  stir  the  hearts  of  men,  and  generally  contrive  to  break  her 
own ,  on  to  the  end  of  the  earthly  chapter.  One  does  not  pity  her 
nor  does  one  greatly  envy  her.  For  to  possess  the  dual  nature-a  - 
man’s  brain  and  ambitions,  and  woman’s  capacity  of  loving 


suffering  along  with  that  most  intricate  and  capricious  piece  of 
mechanism,  a  woman’s  body — is,  indeed,  to  dwell  in  a  city  divided 
against  itself  and  to  be  unevenly  yoked  with  an  unbeliever.  Prob-  \ 
ably  it  is  the  most  enlightening  of  all  human  experiences.  Certainh  ? 
close  observation  of  such  rather  cruelly  over-endowed  beings  tends 
to  the  conviction  that  it  must,  also,  be  among  quite  the  most 
agitating  and  dangerous. 

The  woman  who  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  earn  her  live¬ 
lihood  will  likewise  continue  of  necessity  to  go  forth — but  for  her 
those  open  doors  are  an  incalculable  gain.  They  at  once  simplifv 
and  dignify  her  outlook.  In  all  departments  of  modern  activity  the 
tendency  is  towards  specialisation ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  educated  working  women  of  the  future  will  come  to  form  a  caste 
apart,  ruled  by  its  own  standards  of  loyalty  and  honour,  its  own 
organisations,  its  own  laws  written  and  unwritten.  This  caste 
will  be  recruited  not  only  from  among  those  who  must  work,  but 
from  among  those — there  will  always  be  a  fair  number  of  such- 
whose  intelligence  is  in  excess  of  their  emotional  capacity,  women 
who,  even  though  they  have  money  and  position,  definitely  prefer 
celibacy  to  married  life.  These  single  women — as  distinct  from  J 
unmarried  women — are  healthy,  sensible,  and  notably  useful  per- 1 
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sons.  They  are,  it  may  be  added,  exclusively  a  product  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  an  example  and  encouragement  to  their  less 
happy  sisters,  who  are  constrained  to  work  not  because  they  covet 
to  do  so  but  because  they  must,  these  w’omen  are  invaluable.  One 
looks  at  them  with  deep  respect,  for  they  are  never  among  the 
sinners.  Then  one  restores  the  balance  of  one’s  self-esteem  by 
the  reflection  that,  also,  they  are  never  among  the  saints. 

But  a  very  large  majority  of  the  young  women  who  have  recently 
affected  to  despise  mankind  and  clamoured  for  the  right  to  live  their 
own  lives  belong  to  neither  of  the  above  orders.  They  have  merely 
been  affected  by  a  prevailing  fashion.  Let  the  fashion  change, 
their  views  wall  change  along  with  it ;  and  it  is  they  w'ho,  though 
the  doors  still  stand  open,  will  exhibit  no  over-mastering  desire  to 
cross  the  threshold.  For  is  it  not  among  the  constant  character¬ 
istics  of  the  feminine  mind — a  mind,  from  the  beginning  of  things, 
somewhat  perversely  addicted  to  experiment — that  complete 
liberty  to  act  in  a  given  manner  takes  away  the  desire  so  to  act. 
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liemove  the  prohibition  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  remove 
(lie  inclination  likewise. 

Therefore,  if  some  great  reaction  in  thought  and  practice,  such  as 
(re have  attempted  to  indicate,  does  actually  obtain,  there  will  be 
DO  valid  cause  for  tears  or  lamentation  in  regard  to  even  the  middle- 
class,  modern  Englishwoman.  No  cruelties  will  be  inflicted  upon 
jier.  She  will  be  subjected  to  no  serious  hardship,  for  she  will 
be  not  a  victim  but  a  consenting  party.  The  exaggerations,  the 
abnormalities  and  absurdities  engendered  by  the  Woman’s  Move- 
Dient  will  vanish ,  borne  away  by  the  breath  of  that  strange  wind 
ofdegtiny  which  sw’eeps  across  the  human  field  of  wheat — and  a 
lerygood  thing  too,  for  undoubtedly  the  movement  has  given  rise 
toa large  amount  of  peculiarly  pernicious  nonsense  in  speech  and 
thought— but  solid  advantages  will  remain  both  to  individuals  and 
to  the  mass.  The  history  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union 
offers,  in  this  connection,  a  parallel  eminently  to  the  point.  True 
it  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  its  effects  are  in  many  respects 
permanent  and  very  beneficial.  It  has  changed  the  status  of  the 
English  labourer,  conferring  upon  him  rights  of  which  he  cannot 
be  deprived,  and  which  give  him  w’eight  and  importance  in  the 
corporate  life  of  the  nation.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Union  has 
raised  him  from  the  position  of  a  serf  to  that  of  the  responsible 
citizen.  And  something  closely  approaching  this,  even  though  it 
develop  no  further,  even  though  it  suffer  speedy  dissolution, 
the  Woman’s  Movement  wdll  have  effected  for  the  women  of  the 
English  middle-class.  It  has  made  the  way  of  the  girl  who  must 
needs  earn  her  own  bread  far  easier,  both  in  opportunity  and  in 
social  consideration.  While  for  those  who  are  not  compelled  to 
labour  it  has  created  opportunity  also.  Motherhood  and  house¬ 
wifery  may  once  more  become  for  them  the  object  and  the  ideal. 
But  the  middle-class  woman  wdll  approach  these  things  from  a 
different  level,  since  her  position  has  been  changed  and  raised.  In 
many  directions  she  has  proved  herself  competent ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that,  though  she  devote  her  life  to  the  bearing  of  children, 
the  ruling  of  servants,  and  the  keeping  of  house,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  women  of  past  generations,  she  should  ever  decline 
again,  unless  she  herself  wills  it,  to  the  level  of  the  mere  play-thing, 
chattel,  or  squaw. 


Lucas  Malet. 


THE  CALLING  OF  THE  ACTOB.^ 


1  RECEIVED,  not  very  long  ago,  in  a  provincial  town,  a  letter  from 
a  young  lady,  who  wished  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession  but 
was  troubled  in  her  mind  by  certain  anxieties  and  uncertainties 
These  she  desired  me  to  relieve.  The  questions  asked  by  mv 
correspondent  are  rather  typical  questions — questions  that  are 
generally  asked  by  those  who,  approaching  the  stage  from  the 
outside,  in  the  light  of  prejudice  and  misrepresentation,  believe 
the  calling  of  the  actor  to  be  one  morally  dangerous  and  intel¬ 
lectually  contemptible ;  one  in  which  it  is  equally  easy  to  succeed 
as  an  artist  and  degenerate  as  an  individual.  She  begins  by 
telling  me  that  she  has  a  “  fancy  for  the  stage,”  and  has  ‘‘  heard 
a  great  many  things  about  it.”  Now,  for  any  man  or  woman  to 
become  an  actor  or  actress  because  they  have  a  ”  fancy  for  the 
stage  ”  is  in  itself  the  height  of  folly.  There  is  no  calling,  1 
would  venture  to  say,  which  demands  on  the  part  of  the  aspirant 
greater  searching  of  heart,  thought,  deliberation,  real  assurance 
of  fitness,  reasonable  prospect  of  success  before  deciding  to  follow 
it,  than  that  of  the  actor.  And  not  the  least  advantage  of  a 
dramatic  school  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of  its  pupils  may  learn  to 
reconsider  their  determination  to  go  on  the  stage,  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  own  unfitness,  recognise  in  time  that  they  will  be 
wise  to  abandon  a  career  which  must  always  be  hazardous  and 
difiicult  even  to  those  who  are  successful,  and  cruel  to  those  who 
fail.  Let  it  be  something  far  sterner  and  stronger  than  mere 
fancy  that  decides  you  to  try  your  fortunes  in  the  theatre. 

My  correspondent  says  she  has  ”  heard  a  great  many  things 
about  the  stage.”  If  I  might  presume  to  offer  a  piece  of  advice,  i 
it  w’ould  be  this  : — Never  believe  anything  you  hear  about  actors 
and  actresses  from  those  who  are  not  actually  familiar  with  them. 
The  amount  of  nonsense,  untruth,  sometimes  mischievous,  often 
silly,  talked  by  otherwise  rational  people  about  the  theatre,  is 
inconceivable  were  it  not  for  one’s  own  personal  experience.  It 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  the  glamour,  the  illusion  of  the  actors 
art,  that  the  public  who  see  men  and  women  in  fictitious  bnt 
highly  exciting  and  moving  situations  on  the  stage,  cannot  believe 
that  when  they  quit  the  theatre,  they  leave  behind  them  the 
emotions,  the  actions  they  have  portrayed  there.  And  as  there 
is  no  class  of  public  servants  in  whom  the  public  they  serve 
take  so  keen  an  interest  as  actors  and  actresses,  the  wildest 

(1)  A  lecture  given  to  the  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art. 
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inventions  about  their  private  lives  and  domestic  behaviour, 
pass  as  current,  and  are  eagerly  retailed  at  afternoon  teas  in  sub¬ 
urban  drawing-rooms. 

jlow,  the  first  question  my  correspondent  asks  me  is  this  :  — 

"  Does  a  young  woman  going  on  the  stage  need  a  good  education 
and  also  to  know  languages  ?  ”  To  answer  the  first  part  of  the 
question  is  not,  I  think,  very  difficult.  The  supremely  great 
actor  or  actress  of  natural  genius  need  have  no  education  or 
knowledge  of  languages ;  it  will  be  immaterial  whether  he  or  she 
has  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  birth  and  education  or  has 
been  picked  up  in  the  streets;  genius,  the  highest  talent,  will 
assert  itself  irrespective  of  antecedents.  But  I  should  say  that 
any  sort  of  education  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  an  actor  or 
actress  of  average  ability,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of 
the  stage  are  recruited  to-day  to  a  certain  extent  from  our  great 
schools  and  universities,  from  among  classes  of  people  who  fifty 
rears  ago  would  never  have  dreamed  of  entering  our  calling,  is 
one  on  which  we  may  congratulate  ourselves.  Though  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  great  actors  and  actresses  will  not  be  affected  either 
one  way  or  the  other  by  these  circumstances,  at  the  same  time 
our  calling  must  benefit  in  the  general  level  of  its  excellence,  in 
its  fitness  to  represent  all  grades  of  society  on  the  stage,  if  those 
who  follow  it  are  picked  from  all  classes,  if  the  stage  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  calling  unfit  for  a  man  or  woman  of  breeding 
or  education. 

The  second  question  this  lady  asks  me  is  this  :  ‘  ‘  Does  she 
need  to  have  her  voice  trained,  and  about  what  age  do  people 
generally  commence  to  go  on  the  stage  ?  ’  ’  The  first  part  of  this 
question  as  to  voice  training  touches  on  the  value  of  an  Academy 
of  .\cting.  Of  the  value — the  practical  value — of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  rightly  conducted  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  acting 
cannot  be  taught  is  a  well-worn  maxim  and  perhaps  a  true  one ; 
but  acting  can  be  disciplined;  the  ebullient,  sometimes  eccentric 
and  disordered  manifestations  of  budding  talent  may  be  modified 
by  the  art  of  the  teacher;  those  rudiments,  which  many  so 
often  acquire  painfully  in  the  course  of  rehearsal,  the  pupils 
^ho  leave  an  academy  should  be  masters  of  and  so  save 
much  time  and  trouble  to  those  wdiose  business  it  is  to  produce 
plays.  The  want  of  any  means  of  training  the  beginner,  of 
coping  at  all  with  the  flloods  of  men  and  women,  fit  and  unfit, 
who  are  ever  clamouring  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre ,  has  been  a 
long-crying  and  much-felt  grievance.  The  establishment  of  this 
academy  should  go  far  to  remove  what  has  been  by  no  means  an 
unjust  reproach  to  our  theatrical  system.  As  to  the  age  at  which 
a  person  should  begin  a  theatrical  career,  I  do  not  think  there 
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is  any  actor  or  actress  who  would  not  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  begin  too  early— at  least,  as  early  as  a  police  magistrate  will 
allow.  That  art  is  long  and  life  short  applies  quite  as  truthfully 
to  the  actor’s  as  to  any  other  art,  and  as  the  years  go  on  there 
must  be  many  who  regret  that  they  did  not  sooner  decide  to  follow 
a  calling  which  seems  to  carry  one  all  too  quickly  through  the 
flight  of  time. 

My  correspondent  also  asks  me  a  question  which  I  shall  answer 
very  briefly,  but  w^hich  it  is  as  well  should  be  answered.  She 
writes,  “  Are  there  many  temptations  for  a  girl  on  the  stage,  and 
need  she  necessarily  fall  into  them?  ”  Of  course  there  are  such 
temptations  on  the  stage,  as  there  must  be  in  any  calling  in 
which  men  and  women  are  brought  into  contact  on  a  footing 
of  equality ;  perhaps  these  temptations  are  somewhat  intensified 
in  the  theatre.  At  the  same  time,  I  w’ould  venture  to  say  from 
my  owm  experience  of  that  branch  of  theatrical  business  with 
which  I  have  been  connected — and  in  such  matters  one  can  only 
speak  from  personal  experience — that  any  woman  yielding  to 
these  temptations  has  only  herself  to  blame,  that  any  well- 
brought-up,  sensible  girl  will,  and  can,  avoid  them  altogether,  and 
that  I  should  not  make  these  temptations  a  ground  for  dissuad-  I 
ing  any  young  woman  in  whom  I  might  be  interested  from  join-  i 
ing  our  calling.  To  say,  as  a  writer  once  said,  that  it  was  i 
impossible  for  a  girl  to  succeed  on  the  stage  without  impaired 
morals,  is  a  statement  as  untrue  as  to  say  that  no  man  car.  | 
succeed  as  a  lawyer  unless  he  be  a  rogue ,  a  doctor  unless  he  be  a 
quack,  a  parson  unless  he  be  a  hypocrite. 

To  all  w’ho  intend  to  become  actors  and  actresses,  my  first  I 
word  of  advice  would  be — Respect  this  calling  you  have  chosen 
to  pursue.  You  will  often  in  your  experience  hear  it,  see  it  in 
print,  slighted  and  contemned.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
Religious  prejudice,  fostered  by  the  traditions  of  a  by  no  means 
obsolete  Puritanism,  is  one;  the  envy  of  those  w’ho,  forgetting 
the  disadvantages,  the  difficulties,  the  uncertainty  of  the  actor’s 
life,  see  only  the  glare  of  popular  adulation,  the  glitter  of  the 
comparatively  large  salaries  paid  to  a  few  of  us — such  unreason¬ 
ing  envy  as  this  is  another ;  and  the  w’ant  of  sympathy  of  some 
writers  wdth  the  art  itself,  who,  unable  to  pray  wdth  Goethe  and 
Voltaire,  remain  to  scoff  wdth  Jeremy  Collier,  is  a  third.  There 
are  causes  from  wdthout  that  will  alw'ays  keep  alive  a  certain 
measure  of  hostility  towards  the  player.  As  long  as  the  public, 
in  Hazlitt’s  words,  feel  more  respect  for  John  Kemble  in  a  plain 
coat  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  Woolsack,  so  long  will  this 
public  regard  for  the  actor  provoke  the  resentment  of  those  whose 
achievements  in  art  appeal  less  immediately,  less  strikingly,  to 
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their  audience.  But  if  they  would  only  pause  to  consider,  surely 
they  might  lay  to  their  souls  the  unction  that  the  immediate 
reward  of  the  actor  in  his  lifetime  is  merely  nature’s  compensa¬ 
tion  to  him  for  the  comparative  oblivion  of  his  achievements 
when  he  has  ceased  to  be.  Imagine  for  one  moment  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Garrick  contemplating  at  the  present  moment  from 
the  heights  the  spectacle  of  their  fame.  Who  would  grudge  the 
actor  the  few  years  of  fervid  admiration  he  was  privileged  to 
enjoy  some  150  years  ago  as  compared  with  the  centuries  of 
living  glory  that  have  fallen  to  the  great  poet? 

Sometimes  you  may  hear  your  calling  sneered  at  by  those  who 
pursue  it.  There  are  few  professions  that  are  not  similarly  girded 
at  by  some  of  their  own  members,  either  from  disappointment  or 
some  ingrained  discontent.  When  you  hear  such  detraction,  fix 
your  thoughts  not  on  the  paltry  accidents  of  your  art,  such  as 
the  use  of  cosmetics  and  other  little  infirmities  of  its  practice, 
things  that  are  obvious  marks  for  the  cheap  sneer,  but  look  rather 
to  what  that  art  is  capable  of  in  its  highest  forms,  to  what  is  the 
essence  of  the  actor’s  achievement,  what  he  can  do  and  has  done 
to  win  the  genuine  admiration  and  respect  of  those  whose  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  have  been  worth  the  having. 

You  will  read  and  hear,  no  doubt,  in  your  experience,  that 
acting  is  in  reality  no  art  at  all,  that  it  is  mere  sedulous  copying 
of  nature  demanding  neither  thought  nor  originality.  I  will 
only  cite  in  reply  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  the  poet  Coleridge 
to  the  elder  Charles  Mathews,  which,  I  venture  to  think,  goes 
some  way  to  settle  the  question.  “  A  great  actor,”  he  writes, 
“comic  or  tragic,  is  not  to  be  a  mere  copy,  a  fac-simile,  but  an 
imitation  of  nature ;  now  an  imitation  differs  from  a  copy  in 
this,  that  it  of  necessity  implies  and  demands  a  difference ,  whereas 
a  copy  aims  at  identity ;  and  what  a  marble  peach  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  that  you  take  up  deluded  and  put  down  wnth  a  pettish 
disgust,  is  compared  with  a  fruit-piece  of  Vanhuysen’s,  even  such 
is  a  mere  copy  of  nature,  with  a  true  histrionic  imitation.  A 
good  actor  is  Pygmalion’s  statue,  a  work  of  exquisite  art,  animated 
and  gifted  with  motion;  but  still  art,  still  a  species  of  poetiy.” 
So  writes  Coleridge.  Eaphael,  speaking  of  painting,  expresses 
the  same  thought,  equally  applicable  to  the  art  of  acting.  “  To 
paint  a  fair  one,”  he  says,  “it  is  necessary  for  me  to  see  many 
fair  ones ;  but  because  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  lovely  women, 
lam  constrained  to  make  use  of  one  certain  ideal,  which  I  have 
formed  to  myself  in  my  own  fancy.”  So  the  actor  who  has  to 
portray  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth — any  great  dramatic  character 
-has  to  form  an  ideal  of  such  a  character  in  his  own  fancy,  in  fact, 
to  employ  an  exercise  of  imagination  similar  to  that  of  the  painter 
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who  seeks  to  depict  an  ideal  man  or  woman ;  the  actor  certainly 
will  not  meet  his  types  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  in  the  street 

But,  whilst  in  your  hearts  you  should  cherish  a  firm  respect 
for  the  calling,  the  art  you  pursue,  let  that  respect  be  a  silent 
and  modest  regard ;  it  will  be  all  the  stronger  for  that.  I  have 
known  actors  and  actresses  who  were  always  talking  about  their 
art  with  a  big  A,  their  “  art-life,”  their  “  life-work,”  their  careers 
and  futures,  and  so  on.  Keep  these  things  to  yourselves,  for  1 
have  observed  that  eloquence  and  hyper-earnestness  of  this  kind 
not  infrequently  go  with  rather  disappointing  achievement. 
Think,  act,  but  don’t  talk  about  it.  And,  above  all,  because  you 
are  actors  and  actresses,  for  that  very  reason  be  sincere  and 
unaffected ;  avoid  rather  than  court  publicity ,  for  you  will  have 
quite  enough  of  it  if  you  get  on  in  your  profession ;  the  successful 
actor  is  being  constantly  tempted  to  indiscretion.  Do  not  yield 
too  readily  to  the  blandishments  of  the  photographer  or  the  enter¬ 
prising  editor  who  asks  you  what  are  the  love  scenes  you  have 
most  enjoyed  playing  on  the  stage,  and  w^hether  an  actor  or 
actress  can  be  happy  though  married.  Be  natural  on  the  stage, 
and  be  just  as  natural  off  it ;  regard  the  thing  you  have  to  do  as 
work  that  has  to  be  done  to  the  best  of  your  power ;  if  it  be  well 
done,  it  will  bring  its  own  reward.  It  may  not  be  an  immediate 
reward,  but  have  faith,  keep  your  purpose  serious,  so  serious  as 
to  be  almost  a  secret ;  bear  in  mind  that  ordinary  people  expect 
you,  just  because  you  are  actors  and  actresses,  to  be  extraordinary, 
unnatural,  peculiar;  do  your  utmost  at  all  times  and  seasons  to 
disappoint  such  expectations. 

English  actors  and  actresses  should  remember  that  they  are 
fortunate  at  least  in  one  respect ;  in  no  country  in  the  world  are 
actors  so  well  considered,  so  socially  acceptable  as  here  in 
England.  A  very  famous  critic  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago,  “  the 
actor  has  now  an  opportunity  of  being  as  respectable  as  he  may 
be,  because  his  profession  is  respected  as  it  ought  to  be.”  This 
was  true  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Voltaire  bitterly 
compared  the  refusal  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  France 
to  bury  with  decency  the  famous  actress,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur, 
with  the  fact  that  our  Nance  Oldfield  was  laid  to  rest  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  It  is  equally  true  in,  of  course,  a  modified  form 
to-day.  Whilst,  abroad,  the  actor  and  actress  are  barely  regarded 
as  ordinai7  citizens,  here  in  England  they  labour  under  few 
serious  disabilities.  To  the  successful  actor  society,  if  he  desire 
it,  offers  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome.  Its  members  do  not,  it 
is  true,  suggest  that  he  should  marry  with  their  daughters,  but 
why  should  they?  An  actor  has  a  very  unattractive  kind  of  life 
to  offer  to  any  woman  who  is  not  herself  following  his  profession. 
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What  I  mean  is  that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  an  actor  does  not 
debar  him  from  such  gratification  as  he  may  find  in  the  pleasures 
of  society.  And  I  believe  with  the  great  critic  I  have  quoted 
that  the  effect  of  such  raising  of  the  actor’s  status  as  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  to  elevate  the  general 
tone  of  our  calling  and  bring  into  it  men  and  women  of  education 
and  refinement. 

At  the  same  time,  remember  that  social  enjoyments  should 
always  be  a  secondary  consideration  to  the  actor,  something  of 
a  luxury  to  be  sparingly  indulged  in.  An  actor  should  never  let 
himself  be  beguiled  into  the  belief  that  society,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  is  seriously  interested  in  what  he  does,  or  that  popularity 
in  drawing-rooms  connotes  success  in  the  theatre.  It  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Always  remember  that  you  can  hope  to  have  but 
few,  very  few,  friends  or  admirers  of  any  class  who  will  pay  to 
see  you  in  a  failure  ;  you  will  be  lucky  if  a  certain  number  do 
not  ask  you  for  free  admission  to  see  you  in  a  success. 

It  is  to  a  public  far  larger,  far  more  real  and  genuine  than 
this,  that  you  will  one  day  have  to  appeal.  It  is  in  their  presence 
that  you  will  finish  your  education.  The  final  school  for  the 
actor  is  his  audience  ;  they  are  the  necessary  complement  to  the 
exercise  of  his  art,  and  it  is  by  the  impression  he  produces  on 
them  that  he  will  ultimately  stand  or  fall;  on  their  verdict,  and 
on  their  verdict  alone,  will  his  success  or  failure  as  an  artist 
depend.  But,  if  you  have  followed  carefully,  assiduously,  the 
course  of  instruction  now  open  to  you ,  when  the  time  has  arrived 
for  you  to  face  an  audience  you  wdll  start  with  a  very  considerable 
handicap  in  your  favour.  If  you  have  learnt  to  move  well  and 
to  speak  well,  to  be  clear  in  your  enunciation  and  graceful  in 
your  bearing,  you  are  bound  to  arrest  at  once  the  attention  of 
any  audience,  no  matter  where  it  may  be,  before  whom  you 
appear.  Obvious  and  necessary  as  are  these  two  acquirements  of 
graceful  bearing  and  correct  diction,  they  are  not  so  generally 
diffused  as  to  cease  to  be  remarkable.  Consequently,  however 
modest  your  beginning  on  the  stage,  however  short  the  part  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  play,  you  should  find  immediately  the 
benefit  of  your  training.  You  may  have  to  unlearn  a  certain 
amount,  or  rather  to  mould  and  shape  what  you  have  learnt  to 
your  new  conditions,  but  if  you  have  been  well  grounded  in  the 
essential  elements  of  an  actor’s  education,  you  will  start  with 
an  enormous  advantage  over  such  of  your  competitors  as  have 
waited  till  they  go  into  a  theatre  to  learn  w^hat  can  be  acquired 
just  as  well,  better,  more  thoroughly,  outside  it. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  deal  generally  with  the  actor’s  calling, 
a  calling,  difficult  and  hazardous  in  character,  demanding  much 
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patience,  self-reliance,  determination,  and  good  temper.  This 
last  is  not  one  of  its  least  important  demands  on  your  character 
Remember  that  the  actor  is  not  in  one  sense  of  the  word  an 
independent  artist ;  it  is  his  misfortune  that  the  practice  of  his 
art  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  elaborate  external 
conditions.  The  painter,  the  musician,  so  long  as  they  can  find 
paint  and  canvas,  ink  and  paper,  can  work  at  their  art,  alone 
independent  of  external  circumstances.  Not  so  the  actor.  Before 
he  can  act,  the  theatre,  the  play,  scenery,  company,  these 
requisites,  not  by  any  means  too  easy  to  find,  must  be  provided.  I 
And  then  it  is  in  the  company  of  others,  his  colleagues,  that  his 
work  has  to  be  done.  Consequently  patience,  good  temper,  fair- 
ness,  unselfishness  are  qualities  he  will  do  well  to  cultivate,  and 
he  will  lose  nothing,  rather  gain,  by  the  exercise  of  them.  The 
selfish  actor  is  not  a  popular  person,  and,  in  my  experience,  not 
as  a  rule  a  successful  one.  “  Give  and  take,”  in  this  little  world 
of  the  theatre,  and  you  will  be  no  losers  by  it. 

Learn  to  bear  failure  and  criticism  patiently.  They  are  pan 
of  the  actor’s  lot  in  life.  Critics  are  rarely  animated  by  any 
personal  hostility  in  what  they  may  write  about  you,  though  I 
confess  that  when  one  reads  an  unfavourable  criticism,  one  is 
inclined  to  set  it  down  to  anything  but  one’s  own  deserving.  I 
heard  a  great  actor  once  say  that  we  should  never  read  criticisms 
of  ourselves  till  a  week  after  they  were  written — admirable  counsel 
— but  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  reached  that  pitch  of  self-restraint 
that  would  enable  me  to  overcome  my  curiosity  for  seven  days. 
It  is,  however,  a  state  of  equanimity  to  look  forward  to. 
In  the  meantime,  content  yourself  with  the  recollection  that 
ridicule  and  damning  criticism  have  been  the  lot  at  some  time 
in  their  lives  of  the  most  famous  actors  and  actresses,  that  the 
unfavourable  verdict  of  to-day  may  be  reversed  to-morrow.  It 
is  no  good  resenting  failure ;  turn  it  to  account  rather ;  try  to 
understand  it,  and  learn  something  from  it.  The  uses  cf 
theatrical  adversity  may  not  be  sweet,  but  rightly  understood 
they  may  be  very  salutary. 

Do  not  let  failure  make  you  despond.  Ours  is  a  calling  of  ups 
and  downs ;  it  is  an  advantage  of  its  uncertainty  that  you  never 
know  what  may  happen  next ;  the  darkest  hour  may  be  ver} 
near  the  dawn.  This  is  where  Bohemianism,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  will  serve  the  actor.  I  do  not  mean  by  Bohemianism 
chronic  intemperance  and  insolvency ;  I  mean  the  gay  spirit  of 
daring  and  enterprise  that  greets  failure  as  graciously  as  success, 
the  love  of  your  own  calling  and  your  comrades  in  that  calling, 
a  love  that,  no  matter  what  your  measure  of  success,  w'ill  ever 
remain  constant  and  enduring,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
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as  an  actor  you  but  consult  your  own  dignity  in  placing  your  own 
calling  as  a  thing  apart,  in  leading  such  a  life  as  the  necessities 
of  that  calling  may  demand,  and  choosing  your  friends  among 
those  who  regard  you  for  yourself,  not  those  to  whom  an  actor  is 
asocial  puppet,  to  be  taken  up  and  dropped  as  he  happens  for 
the  moment  to  be  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  public  eye.  If 
this  kind  of  Bohemianism  has  some  root  in  your  character,  you 
ffill  find  the  changes  and  chances  of  your  calling  the  easier  to 
endure. 

Do  not  despond  in  failure,  neither  be  over-exalted  by  success. 
Remember  one  success  is  as  nothing  in  the  history  of  an  actor’s 
career;  he  has  to  make  many  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  any 
measure  of  fame;  and  over -confidence,  an  inability  to  estimate 
rightly  the  value  of  a  passing  triumph,  has  before  now  harmed 
incalculably  many  an  actor  or  actress.  You  will  only  cease  to 
learn  your  business  when  you  quit  it ;  look  on  success  as  but 
another  lesson  learnt  to  be  turned  to  account  in  learning  the  next. 
The  art  of  the  actor  is  no  less  difficult,  no  less  long  in  comparison 
with  life,  than  any  other  art.  In  the  intoxicating  hour  of  success 
let  this  chastening  thought  have  some  place  in  your  recollection. 

When  you  begin  work  as  actors  or  actresses,  play  whenever 
you  can  and  whatever  you  can.  Eemember  that  the  great  thing 
for  the  actor  is  to  be  seen  as  often  as  possible ,  to  be  before  the 
public  as  much  as  he  can,  no  matter  how  modest  the  part,  how 
insignificant  the  production.  It  is  only  when  an  actor  has 
reached  a  position  very  secure  in  the  public  esteem  that  he  can 
afford,  or  that  it  may  be  his  duty,  to  be  careful  as  to  what  he 
undertakes.  But  before  such  a  time  is  reached  his  one  supreme 
object  must  be  to  get  himself  known  to  the  public,  to  let  them 
see  his  work  under  all  conditions,  until  they  find  something  to 
identify  as  peculiarly  his  own ;  he  should  think  nothing  too  small 
or  unimportant  to  do,  too  tiresome  or  laborious  to  undergo.  Work 
well  and  conscientiously  done  must  attract  attention ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  lolling  and  idleness  among  the  many  thoughtless  and 
indifferent  persons  who  drift  on  to  the  stage  as  the  last  refuge 
of  the  negligent  or  incompetent.  The  stage  will  always  attract 
a  certain  number  of  worthless  recruits  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  into  the  theatre  somehow  or  other ;  there  is  no  examination 
to  be  passed,  no  qualification  to  be  proved  before  a  person  is 
entitled  to  call  himself  an  actor.  And  then  the  life  of  an  actor 
is  unfortunately ,  in  these  days  of  long  runs,  one  that  lends  itself 
to  a  good  deal  of  idleness  and  waste  of  time,  unless  a  man  or 
woman  be  very  determined  to  employ  their  spare  time  profitably. 
For  this  reason,  I  should  advise  any  actor  or  actress,  especially 
in  London,  to  cultivate  some  rational  hobby  or  interest  by  the 
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side  of  their  work ;  for  until  the  time  comes  for  an  actor  to  I 
assume  the  cares  and  labours  of  management,  he  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  his  hands  that  can  be  better  employed  than  I 
in  hanging  about  clubs  or  lolling  in  drawing-rooms.  At  anv  IV 
rate,  the  actor  or  actress  who  thinks  no  work  too  small  to  do,  and  |  [,0 
to  do  to  the  utmost  of  his  or  her  ability,  who  neglects  no  oppor-  i 
tunity  that  may  be  turned  to  account — and  every  line  he  or  she 
speaks  is  an  opportunity — must  outstrip  those  young  persons  who.  ^ 
though  they  may  be  pleased  to  call  themselves  actors  and  (jgi 
actresses,  never  learn  to  regard  the  theatre  as  anything  but  a  g 
kind  of  enlarged  back-drawing-room ,  in  which  they  are  invited  to  (ici 
amuse  themselves  at  an  altogether  inadequate  salary.  , 

In  regard  to  salary,  when  you  start  in  your  profession,  do  not  ■ 
make  salary  your  first  consideration  ;  do  not  suffer  a  few  shillings  or  '  fgi 
a  pound  or  two  to  stand  between  you  and  work.  This  is  a  considera- 
tion  you  may  keep  well  in  mind,  even  when  you  have  achieved  jor 
some  measure  of  success.  Apart  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  ; 
individual  to  place  a  higher  value  on  his  services  than  that  i 
attached  to  them  by  others,  it  is  often  well  to  take  something  : 
less  than  you  ask,  if  the  work  offered  you  is  useful.  Remember 
that  the  public  judge  you  by  your  wrork ;  they  know'  nothing  and  ; 
care  little  about  w'hat  is  being  paid  you  for  doing  it.  To  some  ’ 
people  their  owm  affairs  are  of  such  supreme  importance  that 
they  cannot  believe  that  their  personal  concerns  are  unknown  | 
to,  and  unregarded  by,  the  outside  world.  The  intensely  ' 
personal,  individual  character  of  the  actor’s  w'ork  is  bound  to 
induce  a  certain  temptation  to  an  exaggerated  egotism.  We  are 
all  egotists,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  be,  up  to  a  point.  But 
I  would  urge  the  young  actor  or  actress  to  be  always  on  the  watch 
against  developing,  especially  in  success,  an  extreme  egotism 
w'hich  induces  a  selfishness  of  outlook,  an  egregious  vanity  that 
in  the  long  run  weakens  the  character,  induces  disappointment 
and  discontent,  and  bores  to  extinction  other  persons.  Disra.di 
on  one  occasion,  when  asked  to  speak  w'ords  of  pregnant  wisdom 
to  the  small  child  of  an  admirer,  laid  his  hand  on  the  infant's 
head,  and  said,  “  My  dear  child,  never  ask  who  cut  off  the  head 
of  King  Charles  I.,  or  wTote  the  Letters  of  Junius  ;  for,  if  you  do. 
people  w'ill  regard  you  as  a  bore,  and  that  is  the  worst  thing  that 
can  befall  any  man.”  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  had  Disraeli 
encountered  some  of  those  actors  and  actresses  whose  one  absorb¬ 
ing  topic  is  themselves,  their  careers,  their  futures,  their  triumphs, 
and  their  grievances,  he  would  have  said,  ”  Do  by  all  means  ask 
who  cut  off  Charles  l.’s  head,  or  who  wrote  the  Letters  of  Junius: 
study  the  questions  exhaustively,  and  talk  about  them  at  every  1 
opportunity;  anything,  any  subject,  however  trite  or  well  worn.  I 
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would  be  preferable  to  the  very  limited  and  comparatively  un¬ 
interesting  topic  of  yourself.”  I  would  not  for  one  moment 
advise  an  actor  never  to  talk  ”  shop  ”  ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  men  and  women  should  never  talk  in  public  or  private 
about  the  thing  to  which  they  devote  their  lives ;  people ,  as  a 
rule,  are  most  interesting  on  the  subject  of  their  own  particular 
business  in  life.  Talk  about  the  affairs  of  the  theatre  within 
reason,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  amenities  of  polite  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  confuse  the  affairs  of  the  theatre,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  with  your  own.  The  one  is  lasting,  general ;  the  other  par¬ 
ticular  and  fleeting.  ‘‘ II  n’y  a  pas  de  I’homme  necessaire.”  Many 
persons  would  be  strangely  surprised  if  they  could  see  how 
rapidly  their  place  is  filled  after  they  are  gone,  no  matter  how' 
considerable  their  achievement.  It  may  not  be  filled  in  the  same 
way, as  well,  as  fittingly,  but  it  will  be  filled,  and  humanity  will 
content  itself  very  fairly  w^ell  with  the  substitute.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  work  of  the  actor.  He  can  but  live  as  a 
memory,  and  memory  is  proverbially  short. 

H.  B.  Irving. 
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A  VALUATION  OF  MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s  latest  poetic  drama 
The  Sin  of  David,  seems  to  offer  a  convenient  opportunity  fora 
consideration  of  his  abilities  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet.  The  ' 
period  of  promise  is  over  and  the  period  of  fulfilment,  considering  ■ 
that  this  is  Mr.  Phillips’s  fourth  play,  has,  or  ought  to  have 
begun.  A  few  years  ago  the  acclamations  of  reviewers  would  have 
drowned  any  attempt  at  a  sane  and  dispassionate  criticism  of 
Mr.  Phillips’s  work.  Never  has  a  young  man,  at  his  first  entr}- 
into  the  literary  world,  been  so  enthusiastically  greeted.  Take,  i' 
for  instance,  the  following  sentence,  culled  from  the  Press  notices  | 
of  Paolo  and  Francesca  : — “  Mr.  Phillips  (I  quote  from  memory)  » 
has  demonstrated  what  we  should  have  thought  incapable  of 
demonstration ,  that  another  poem  could  be  finer  than  ‘  Christ  in 
Hades  ’  !  ”  Surely  many  among  the  illustrious  dead  must  have 
turned  in  their  graves  as  this  sentence  was  w  ritten !  But  praise 
of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  intolerable.  It  is  both  uncritical  and 
hysterical.  Not  only  is  it  an  insult  to  English  literature  but  it 
is  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  poet.  What  sort  of  standard 
was  this  that  Mr.  Phillips  wms  asked  to  live  up  to?  From  such  a 
pinnacle  there  could  be  no  ascent,  only  decline;  and,  as  far  as  ] 
Press  criticism  goes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  in  \ 
some  degree  experienced  the  bitterness  of  that  downward  path.  1 
A  glance  at  the  Press  notices  of  The  Sin  of  David  shows  that 
Mr.  Phillips  has  ceased  to  be  a  superstition.  The  general  tone  of 
criticism  is  cooler,  even  where  it  is  not  actually  disparaging. 
There  is  no  longer  that  rapture  of  acknowledgment  or  that  eager¬ 
ness  of  expectation  which  were  apparent  a  few  years  ago.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  summit  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  popularity  was  just  before  the 
production  of  Herod  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Up  to  that  time 
we  had  only  the  Poems  and  Paolo  and  Francesca ,  both  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  popular  successes.  From  the  moment  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Herod  popular  estimation  began  to  cool.  The  production 
of  Paolo  at  the  St.  James’s  was  also  somewhat  of  a  disappointment 
and  did  nothing  to  reinstate  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  old  jwsition. 
Since  then,  whether  it  be  that  Time  makes  for  the  sane  and  the 
normal ,  or  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  gone  back  instead  of  forward,  it  j 
is  clear  enough  to  those  who  have  followed  his  career  that  he  is  j 
less  of  a  figure  in  contemporary  literature  than  he  wms.  | 

Now  such  a  change  in  public  opinion  has  usually  a  rational  | 
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cause.  It  is  only  after  the  voices  of  the  critics  have  died  away 
that  a  book  or  a  play  can  be  judged  on  its  merits.  The  silent  pro¬ 
cess  of  reading  and  re-reading  in  private,  the  discussion  and 
exchange  of  views  amongst  individuals,  and  the  final  test  of 
durability  supplied  by  the  lapse  of  time — these  are  the  things 
which  give  the  authoritative  verdict  on  a  literary  reputation.  In 
Mr.  Phillips’s  case  the  lapse  of  time  has  been  short,  considering 
that  we  have  to  do  with  an  author  who  has  been  seriously  encour- 
iiged  in  his  bid  for  immortality.  Four  or  five  years  at  most — 
and  now'  we  may  find  one  reviewer  comparing  him  unfavourably 
with  the  author  of  The  Prayer  of  the  Sword,  while  another  goes 
so  far  as  to  use  the  following  words  in  reference  to  a  recently 
published  collection  of  poems  by  living  writers  :  “  We  do  not  miss 
the  work  of  the  Poet  Laureate  or  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  but  we 
do  not  find  it  here.”  Furthermore,  anyone  who  desires  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  first  edition  copy  of  any  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  work  will  find 
that  he  has  to  pay  twelve  shillings  less  for  it  than  he  would  have 
done  three  years  ago. 

The  change  in  valuation,  then,  is  a  real  change,  and  seems  to 
be  widespread.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  this  is  only  one  more 
instance  of  the  pendulum  swing  of  literary  reputations.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  decline 
in  Mr.  Phillips’s  popularity  is  due  to  a  calmer  and  maturer  estimate 
of  his  attainments.  Since,  then,  any  such  decline  naturally  dates 
from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Poems,  it  follows 
that  it  is  with  Mr.  Phillips’s  dramatic  work  that  critics  are  dis¬ 
satisfied;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  that  I  wish  to  put 
forward  a  few  suggestions. 

Mr.  Phillips,  as  is  well  known,  began  his  literary  career  as  a 
writer  of  lyrics  and  narrative  poems  of  a  lyrical  character.  To 
these  he  brought  a  strongly  emotional  temperament  and  a  curious 
vein  of  mysticism  which  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  public. 
Christ  in  Hades  and  Marpessa  both  reveal  these  qualities  very 
vividly.  They  are  successful  because  they  afford  the  poet  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  he  can  move  easily  and  naturally.  The  un¬ 
earthliness  of  Christ  in  Hades  and  the  remote  mythological  setting 
d  Marpessa  carry  him  away  to  just  that  distance  from  actual  life 
which  suits  his  peculiar  bent.  Now,  this  admixture  of  mysticism 
and  emotion,  in  itself,  is  not  what  one  would  have  described  as  a 
promising  asset  for  a  would-be  dramatist.  But  Mr.  Phillips  had 
atone  time  been  an  actor  and,  fired  possibly  by  a  spirit  of  ambition 
to  emulate  the  highest  that  had  been  done  in  English  literature, 
naturally  bethought  him  of  writing  a  blank-verse  play.  Apart  from 
the  encouragement  he  had  received  from  the  Press,  a  sufficient 
motive  may  be  found  for  him  in  the  desire  of  every  young  poet 
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to  attempt  the  utmost  possible.  The  perpetual  lode-star  of  all 
post-Elizabethan  poets  has  been  the  drama  of  Shakespeare.  There 
it  stands,  an  eternal  provocation  and  incitement  to  the  youno 
writer  conscious  of  his  powers  yet  ignorant  of  his  limitations 
This  is  a  healthy  instinct,  like  all  aspirations  after  the  highest 
how'cver  irrational  or  ill-supported  they  may  be.  But  it  has  led  to 
more  failures  on  the  part  of  great  poets  than  any  other  influence 
in  literature.  There  is  hardly  an  eminent  name  throughout  the 
roll  of  post-Shakespearian  English  poets  with  whom  we  cannot 
associate  some  unsuccessful  attempt  at  poetic  drama.  When  Mr. 
Phillips  set  about  the  writing  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  ,  the  failures 
of  Lord  Tennyson  in  drama  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  There 
could  have  been  no  better  instance  of  the  difficulties  w'hich  attend 
the  writing  of  plays  when  the  writer  hap])ens  not  to  possess  those 
specific  qualities  which  go  to  make  the  true  poetic  dramatist. 
Tennyson  had  the  art  of  poetry  at  his  finger-ends.  In  every  way 
he  w'as  more  highly  gifted  and  artistically  more  accomplished  than 
Mr.  Phillips,  yet  Mr.  Phillips,  at  his  first  attempt,  managed  to 
produce  a  play  w'hich  immediately  eclipsed  in  popularity  anything 
that  the  older  and  more  distinguished  |X)et  had  attempted  in  the 
same  line.  The  success  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  as  a  reading  play, 
was  as  instantaneous  and  assured  as  that  of  the  earlier  lyrics. 
It  wms  thought  on  all  sides  that  at  last  the  looked-for  poetic 
dramatist  had  appeared  who  was  to  carry  on  the  noble  traditions 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  Mr.  Phillips  was  naturally  encouraged 
to  go  on  writing  plays,  and  has  in  consequence  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  this  branch  of  composition.  Yet  for  some  time 
past  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  our  hopes  have 
been  somewhat  misplaced,  and  that  he  is  not  destined  to  achieve 
the  great  things  which  were  at  one  time  predicted  of  him. 

To  what  is  this  feeling  due?  To  the  present  writer,  despite 
the  extraordinary  success  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  the  cause  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  this — that  we  are  beginning  to , 
realise  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  a  dramatist.  After  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  w'ork,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  j 
that  his  only  qualifications  for  the  writing  of  drama  consist  in  a  | 
knowledge  of  stage-craft,  derived  from  some  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  actor,  and  a  facility  in  expressing  strong  lyrical 
emotion.  Beyond  these  two  things  he  seems  to  me  to  lack  utterly 
all  those  many  and  diverse  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the 
great  dramatic  poet.  He  lacks,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  appre¬ 
hending  and  handling  a  problem,  of  portraying  character,  of 
introducing  that  multiplex  diversity  of  colour  into  his  treatment, 
and ,  incidentally ,  into  his  verse ,  w'hich  the  great  traditions  of 
English  poetical  drama  have  led  us  to  demand.  In  short,  I  hold 
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Mr.  Phillips  to  be,  as  I  have  said,  merely  an  emotional  lyrist  with 
jome  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  stage. 

Such  meagreness  of  equipment,  if  what  I  say  be  true,  will  show 
Itself  in  many  obvious  directions.  It  therefore  remains  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  I  mean  by  reference  to  Mr.  Phillips’s  work ;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  select  The  Sin  of  David,  being,  as  it  is,  a  new  play, 
fresh  in  the  public  mind  and  as  yet  little  written  about,  and  also 
because  in  this,  Mr.  Phillips’s  latest  dramatic  work,  we  are  justi- 
ned  in  expecting  a  greater  maturity  and  a  firmer  consolidation  of 
the  writer’s  style  and  treatment. 

I  propose,  therefore,  briefly  to  examine  The  Sin  of  David  with 
a  view  to  finding  an  answer  to  three  questions  : — (1)  Can  Mr. 
Phillips  handle  a  problem?  (2)  What  skill  has  he  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character?  (3)  Is  his  verse  entitled  to  esteem,  either  as 
dramatic  verse  or,  more  simply,  as  verse? 

First,  then,  as  to  the  problem  involved  in  The  Sin  of  David. 
This  problem  is,  as  the  author  avows  by  his  choice  of  title,  that 
)  of  the  well-knowm  Biblical  story  of  Uriah  the  Hittite ;  only,  for 
r  reasons  probably  connected  with  the  Censor,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
1  transferred  his  period  and  scene  of  action  to  Puritan  times  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Without  giving  the  story  of  the 
play,  which  by  this  time  is  doubtless  familiar  to  our  readers,  it 
c  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  David  becomes  Sir  Hubert  Lisle, 

5  commander  of  the  Roundhead  forces  in  the  Fenland ;  Bathsheba 
d  becomes  Miriam,  wife  of  Mardyke,  an  old  Puritan  officer,  who,  in 
f  his  turn,  is  naturally  the  representative  of  the  ill-fated  Uriah, 
e  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  selected  a  theme 
e  of  the  highest  dramatic  possibilities.  It  is  of  a  Greek  simplicity, 
e  and  is  inspired  by  the  typically  Greek  idea  of  Nemesis,  that  myste¬ 
rious  consummation  of  a  Fate  which  is  higher  than  the  Gods. 
:e  Every  great  serious  play,  if  we  examine  it,  will  be  found  to  con- 
is  tain  something  of  this  idea  of  Nemesis.  Sometimes,  as  in  Greek 
;c  tragedy,  or  this  play  of  Mr.  Phillips’s,  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
1-  Xemesis  which  follows  upon  a  particular  action.  At  other  times 
m  it  appears  in  more  subtle  guise — as  the  Nemesis  of  heredity,  or 

a  of  character,  or  of  uncontrollable  events — in  which  case  it  may 

i-  even  become  the  Nemesis  of  inaction.  When  it  takes  this  form, 
a!  the  whole  cast  of  a  play  becomes  more  intricate  and  psychological, 
ly  Hamlet  is  a  play  of  this  type.  The  Nemesis  of  definite  action  is  to 

be  he  found  in  a  play  like  Macbeth,  in  w'hich  the  final  assertion  of 

e-  the  eternal  justice  is  hardly  less  obvious  than  the  Nemesis  of  the 
of  police  court. 

it.  Of  the  latter  type,  then,  is  The  Sin  of  David.  The  cause  which 
of  sets  the  retributive  destiny  moving  is  a  certain  clearly  defined  act 
ild  -the  sending  of  Mardyke  to  his  death  by  Sir  Hubert  Lisle,  in 

' 
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order  that  he — Sir  Hubert — may  be  able  to  wed  Mardyke’s  wife 
Miriam.  Thus  the  motive  of  the  play  is  of  a  naked  simplicity 
which,  for  its  truest  artistic  exjiosition,  demands  a  simple  and 
straightforward  treatment. 

But  a  simple  and  straightforward  treatment  demands,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  great  artist.  Among  many  other  qualities,  it  calls  for 
courage — courage  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  without  flinchin<j. 
Mr.  Phillips,  with  sorrow  be  it  said,  has  flinched.  He  has  allowed 
himself  to  make  comfortable  explanations  which  blunt  the  edge  of 
the  problem.  This  lack  of  courage  on  his  part  1  attribute  to  the 
limitations  of  his  intellectual  grasp  of  life,  and,  indirectly,  to  the 
conventional  attitude  which  a  theatrical  training  invariablv 
imposes  upon  its  devotees. 

Let  me  now  sho\v,  in  a  few  words,  how  Mr.  Phillips  has  hedged 
at  the  three  crucial  points  of  his  play. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  where  Lisle  falls  in  love  with  Miriam, 
a  married  woman;  and  Miriam,  a  married  woman,  responds  by 
falling  in  love  with  Lisle.  Of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
accepted  social  morality,  this  is  a  very  shocking  state  of  affairs. 
No  hero  or  heroine  must  be  allowed  to  act  like  this  without  the 
very  strongest  excuse.  Therefore,  Mr.  Phillips,  as  in  Paolo  and 
FrancescM,  arranges  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  so  that 
they  shall  be  unendurable  to  any  woman  possessed  of  that  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  high  spirit  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  stage  heroine.  Whereas  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
original  Uriah  was  not  an  admirable  husband  to  Bathsheba,  Mar- 
dyke  is  presented  to  us  as  a  bully,  hard  and  unsympathetic,  and 
double  his  wdfe’s  age.  Let  us  listen  a  moment  to  his  mode  of 
addressing  her  :  — 

Mardyki;.  But  hither ! 

Miriam  !  Heed  well  that  you  displease  him  not. 

By  silly  gaud  on  bosom  or  in  hair, 

Lest  he  account  thee  light,  a  daughter  of  Gath. 

I’ll  strip  this  chain  from  thee ;  these  wanton  beads, 

Meshes  of  Satan,  grind  I  into  dust. 

(He  S7iatches  the  chain  from  her  roughly  and  tramples  if 
under  foot.) 

Or,  later  on  :  — 

Mardyke.  Mistress,  bestir  you !  To  your  household  tasks. 

And  make  this  dwelling  ready  for  the  night ! 

And  then  to  bed  !  Else  will  I  lock  you  up  ; 

Provide  you  bread  to  eat,  water  to  drink. 

I’ll  starve  this  fiend  of  indolence  out  of  you. 

Soon  after  this  last  speech,  he  seizes  her  so  roughly  by  the  wrist 
as  to  raise  a  conspicuous  bruise. 
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Uo  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  Miriam  saying  :  — 

I  am  no  wife  to  him,  and  the  waked  woman 
Within  me  cries  against  the  yoke  and  loathes  it. 


Or:- 

A  child  of  him  !  I  sicken,  I  quake  at  it ; 

My  very  flesh  doth  shiver 

Aad  no  wonder  she  turns  readily  to  the  man  who  can  address  her 
in  words  like  these  :  — 

Lisu.  Thou  hast  unlocked  the  loveliness  of  earth. 

Leading  me  through  thy  beauty  to  all  beauty. 

Thou  hast  admitted  me  to  mystery. 

Taught  me  the  different  souls  of  all  the  stars. 

&c.,  &c.,  <tc., 

Miriam  is  a  woman,  and,  as  a  w'oman,  naturally  desires  to  be 
loved.  A  husband,  like  Mardyke,  w^ho  will  trample  her  necklace 
under  foot  and  grip  her  w'rist  so  brutally  as  to  raise  a  bruise,  is 
obviously  intolerable.  The  audience,  whom  we  suspect  Mr. 
Phillips  has  ever  in  his  mind’s  eye,  will  look  forward  eagerly  to 
the  dissolution  of  such  an  ill-assorted  match.  Consequently,  when 
Mardyke  finally  disappears,  no  feeling  of  pity  follows  him  to  his 
doom.  The  spectator  feels  that  he  has  only  got  what  he  deserved. 

Thus  does  Mr.  Phillips  carpet  the  way  for  the  love  of  his  hero 
for  another  man’s  wdfe.  The  effect  on  the  dramatic  situation  is 
to  rob  it  of  its  poignancy.  The  cruel  husband,  on  the  stage,  exists 
only  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  crucial  point  of  the  story — the  send¬ 
ing  of  Mardyke  to  his  death — we  find  Mr.  Phillips  again  obscuring 
the  issue.  In  the  old  biblical  narrative,  David  has  no  shadow  of 
excuse  for  his  action.  “  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning  that 
David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah. 
-And  he  wrote  in  the  letter,  saying,  ‘  Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront 
of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be 
smitten  and  die.’  ”  Here  is  the  true  horror  of  deliberate  murder. 
Let  us  observe  now  how  Mr.  Phillips  tones  dowm  the  circum¬ 
stances  for  his  David.  A  letter  comes  to  Sir  Hubert,  urgently 
imploring  aid  in  the  attack  on  Castle  Bolingbroke.  A  man  is 
needed  to  lead  the  midnight  onslaught — a  man  ‘  ‘  of  such  desperate 
valour,  that,  in  scorn  of  life  he  will  adventure  ...  of  such  fiery 
zeal  that  others  follow  him.  .  .  ;  then  an  injunction  to  Sir 

Hubert,  “knowing  well  thine  owm  spirit,  I  entreat  that  thou, 
thyself,  shalt  not  so  adventure  ;  for  thy  life  is  of  the  worth  of  many 
cities.’’  Since,  then.  Lisle  is  forbidden  to  volunteer,  the  task 
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must  devolve  upon  one  of  the  officers  quartered  at  Rushland 
House.  Of  these,  Mardyke  is  a  man,  according  to  Lisle 

....  ripe 

With  such  experience  as  none  other  hath, 

In  breaches  and  in  onslaughts  both  in  France 

And  in  the  foreign  fenland. 

Mardyke,  then,  is  the  man  whom  it  is  Lisle’s  duty  to  send  in  any 
case.  The  only  other  course  is  for  Lisle  to  go  himself.  Bm 
he  has  been  forbidden  to  do  this  in  the  letter.  Consequently,  the  ^ 
sending  of  Mardyke,  although  to  Lisle’s  guilty  conscience  the  ! 
coincidence  of  wnsh  and  opportunity  make  it  seem  a  crime,  is  really 
no  crime  at  all.  The  only  suggestion  of  crime  lies  in  Lisle’s 
inward  wish  that  Mardyke  wull  never  return.  How  different  is 
this  to  the  scriptural  sin  of  David  !  David ,  with  cold-blooded 
cunning,  had  adapted  circumstances  to  his  end.  Lisle  has  the 
circumstances  forced  upon  him.  Thus  the  naked  problem  of  the 
earlier  story  is  so  decently  apparelled  and  muffled  up  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  that  we  rub  our  eyes  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  recognise 
in  it  any  problem  at  all. 

One  more  instance  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  nice  concern  for  his  hero. 
This  occurs  in  the  final  act  of  the  play,  where  the  expected  blow 
of  Nemesis  falls  upon  the  wrongdoer.  When  I  say  “falls  upon 
the  wrongdoer,’’  I  should  say  “  falls  upon  somebody  else,’’  since  it 
falls  not  directly  but  obliquely,  and  the  author  of  the  crime  has 
only  a  sentimental  interest  in  its  fall.  The  actual  sufferer  is  the 
infant  which  has  been  born  to  Sir  Hubert  and  Miriam  in  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third  acts.  This  infant  dies  of 
a  sudden  illness  five  years  after  the  death  of  Mardyke.  Before 
it  dies,  however,  the  poet  is  at  great  pains  to  show  us,  in  the 
course  of  a  sentimental  scene  between  the  parents,  how  great  is 
their  love  towards  it.  His  endeavour,  of  course,  is  to  prove  that 
the  death  of  the  child  is  fully  as  severe  a  blow  to  Sir  Hubert  as 
his  own  death  would  have  been.  But  in  this  he  is  hardly  success¬ 
ful  ,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  child ,  owing  possibly  to  extreme 
youth,  has  not  a  single  line  to  utter,  and  thus  cannot  enlist  our 
sympathies  on  his  own  behalf.  The  only  people  with  whom  we 
can  sympathise  are  the  bereaved  father  and  mother,  and  our  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  father  (and  indirectly  for  the  mother)  is  more  than 
half  discounted  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  extremely  lucky  to  be 
still  alive.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  two  chief  characters, 
after  successfully  making  up  a  difference  which,  for  the  moment, 
threatens  to  mar  the  desired  happy  ending,  go  off  with  every  j 
prospect  of  living,  though  perhaps  at  first  with  a  somewhat  : 
subdued  felicity,  happily  ever  after. 
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We  cannot  help  feeling,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his 
handling  of  the  uncomfortable  subject  of  punishment,  has  con- 
jrived  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  that  poetic 
mstice  has  exercised  a  kindly  prudence  in  the  selection  of  its 
victim.  The  reason,  of  course,  for  the  avoidance  of  the  direct 
issue,  lies  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  early  stage  training.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  modern  theatre  is  that  the  sympathy  felt  by  the 
audience  for  the  hero  and  heroine  must  at  no  time  be  shocked. 
There  must  be  no  rough  handling  of  these  favoured  creatures  on 
the  part  of  the  Eternal  Fates.  If  they  have  to  die  (as  in  Paolo 
.Did  Francesca),  it  must  be  a  death  full  of  poetry  and  romance, 
DOt  a  death  in  expiation  of  a  vulgar  crime.  Nay,  more,  there 
must  be  no  such  thing  as  a  vulgar  crime.  It  must  never  be  vulgar 
and,  if  possible,  must  be  so  bolstered  up  by  equivocation  as  to 
create  a  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  it  be  a  crime  at  all. 

In  fact,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  writer  of  the  higher  drama,  in  these  modern 
days,  is  to  have  been  an  actor.  Mr.  Phillips  was  once  an  actor ; 
and  what  he  has  gained  by  his  experience  on  the  boards  seems  to 
me  to  fall  short  of  what  he  has  lost.  He  has  gained  a  knowledge 
of  stage-craft,  which  ensures  that  his  plays  will  be  well-constructed 
and  run  rapidly  and  well.  He  has  lost  his  grip  on  life,  which 
means  that  his  plays  ring  false.  There  is  in  them  none  of  that 
genuine  criticism  of  life  which  makes  us  return  to  a  great  play 
time  after  time ,  and  each  time  find  something  new  to  ponder  over 
and  digest.  A  second  reading  of  one  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  plays  is 
mvariably  disappointing.  When  we  have  learnt  the  story  and 
■rxhausted  the  immediate  emotional  appeal,  there  is  little  left  to 
'.vhich  we  may  return.  What  seemed  powerful  at  first  then  comes 
upon  us  w'ith  a  certain  tone  of  falsetto.  W'^hat  was  once  pathetic 
fails  to  excite  our  sympathy.  In  short,  Mr.  Phillips  seems  to 
ciemplify  the  truth  which,  in  reality,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  modern  stage — the  truth,  namely,  that  the  eye 
"tich  has  been  trained  to  see  by  the  glare  of  the  footlights  is  ever 
afterwards  ill  at  ease  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Most  of  our  living 
playwrights  have  been  actors,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  the 
present  mopaent  the  only  two  writers  of  plays  who  are  possessed 
of  original  force  and  natural  insight  into  character  are  men  who 
liave  received  no  regular  theatrical  training. 

Talking,  however,  of  insight  into  character,  brings  me  to  the 
second  question  which  I  asked  about  Mr.  Phillips — Has  Mr. 
Phillips  any  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  character?  Since  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
merit  of  his  verse  as  dramatic  verse,  I  will  take  the  two  together. 

Every  character  in  a  play  must  be  in  some  degree  a  type.  If 
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we  run  our  minds  over  the  list  of  our  acquaintances,  we  find  that 
there  is  none  of  them  whom  we  cannot  put  into  some  category 
more  or  less  broad,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  category  like  “En®' 
lishman,”  for  instance,  or  “healthy,”  or  “ good-natured  ” 
extremely  broad.  The  further  we  qualify,  the  narrower  the  cate¬ 
gory  becomes.  Thus  a  category  like  “healthy,  good-natured 
Englishman,  brought  up  in  a  country  rectory,  afterwards  success¬ 
ful  in  business,  with  wife  and  six  children,”  will  probably  include 
less  than  a  thousand  persons  living  at  the  same  time.  Now,  anv 
man’s  individuality  is  in  itself  a  category  with  an  infinity  of  terms, 
and  therefore  it  behoves  the  dramatist,  who  seeks  to  portray  men, 
to  enlarge  as  far  as  possible  the  terms  of  the  various  categories 
which  include  the  characters  in  his  play  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  his 
duty  to  travel  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  that  infinity. 
If  he  travel  only  a  short  way,  he  will  produce  puppets  and 
dummies,  not  living  characters. 

Judged  by  this  criterion,  Mr.  Phillips  does  not  seem  to  go  very 
far.  Often  he  seems  to  halt  at  a  point  very  little  beyond  the  broad 
type.  Take  the  category  “  Puritan,”  for  instance.  We  can  easily 
qualify  this  three  or  four  times  {e.g.,  “stern,  high-principled. 
God-fearing,  given  to  prayer  and  the  use  of  devout  language,  prob¬ 
ably  hard  and  unsympathetic,  intolerant  of  weakness  in  others," 
dtc.),  but  even  when  we  have  done  this,  w^e  have  progressed  only 
a  very  little  way  from  our  starting-point.  We  have  still  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  reach  the  warm ,  live  humanity ;  further  still 
before  w’e  come  to  anything  like  a  clear-cut,  well-rounded  indivi¬ 
duality.  Mr.  Phillips’s  Mardyke,  how^ever,  seems  to  contain  few 
more  terms  than  those  included  in  the  above  brackets.  Space 
forbids  me  to  quote,  as  the  quotations  necessary  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  dramatist’s  conception  of  a  character  would  have  to  be 
somewhat  lengthy.  But  I  refer  readers  to  the  play. 

Take,  again,  the  category  “lover.”  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
qualifying  this  up  to  the  hilt  of  convention  {e.g.,  “passionate, 
lyrical  in  utterance,  self-surrendering,  heedless  of  everything  but 
the  object  of  love,  seeing  the  w'orld  with  new  eyes,”  &c.).  In 
Mr.  Phillips’s  case  there  is  no  need  to  insert  the  differentiation 
“male  lover,”  “female  lover,”  since 'both  are  affected  in  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  way  and  use  similar  language  to  express  their 
emotions.  I  cannot  resist,  in  this  case,  giving  the  following  little 
quotation  from  a  passage  between  Lisle  and  Miriam ,  in  order  to 
show  how  absolute  is  this  lack  of  individuality  of  sex,  of  attitude, 
and  of  manner  of  speech  :  — 

A.  Peer  not  into  the  dark. 

B.  Else  will  it  swallow  us.  O  suddenly 
We  two  must  hew  us  out  a  path. 
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A.  Disturb  not 

This  hush  and  church  of  passion  with  the  world  ! 

B.  How  thy  speech  wantons,  while  I  stare  at  life! 
X.  Hush  I  I  am  lifted  even  above  hope ! 

B.  He,  he-  — 

A.  Thou  hast  my  spirit,  be  content. 

0,  all  that  in  me  wanders  and  is  w'ild. 

Gathers  into  one  wave  that  breaks  on  thee ! 


I  have  purposely  not  appended  names,  in  order  to  give  the  reader, 
who  happens  not  to  have  read  the  play,  a  little  intellectual  exercise 
in  guessing  which  of  the  two  persons  mentioned  is  A,  and  which  B. 

With  this  lack  of  differentiation  in  the  drawing  of  character  goes 
a  corresponding  lack  in  the  verse  which  clothes  the  dialogue. 
Mr.  Phillips’s  Puritans  speak  the  same  tongue  as  his  Italians  in 
Paolo  and  Francesca,  or  his  Greeks  in  Uhjsses,  or  his  divine  and 
mythological  persons  in  Marpessa.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  it 
is  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips ,  whose  voice  we  are  hearing  the  whole 
time,  albeit  the  printed  directions  tell  us  it  is  Francesca  or  Mar- 
dyke,  or  Antinous ;  and  the  reason  w’hy  Mr.  Phillips  can  only 
speak  with  one  voice  is  that  he  is,  as  I  have  said,  really  a  lyrist, 
and  not  a  dramatist  at  all.  This  is  easily  perceived  in  a  perusal 
of  his  dialogue.  So  long  as  the  persons  speaking  are  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  some  violent  emotion,  what  they  say,  being 
emotional  and  lyric ,  seems  to  come  fairly  appropriately  from  theii 
lips.  But  wdien  nothing  particular  is  happening  the  effect  on  the 
verse  is  deplorable.  Instead  of  some  earth-going  vehicle,  we  still 
have  balloons,  but  balloons  only  half-inflated  and  bobbing  dis¬ 
mally  along.  Let  me  give  an  instance,  from  Lisle’s  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Miriam,  where  the  two  are  supposed  to  be  merely  exchang¬ 
ing  courtesies  :  — 


Lislr. 

You  are  not  of  our  country? 

Miriam. 

No,  of  France, 

And  I  was  born  in  the  sun's  lap — will  you 

Not  rest  awhile? 

Lisle. 

(hesitatinij.)  You  are  then  of  that  land 

Where  floxrs  the  crimson  u'ine  that  now  I  drink? 
Is’t  not  so? 

Miriam. 

Even  so. 

Lisle. 

(Holding  up  the  wine.)  And  in  such  glory 

Have  you  fared  hither  over  the  sea. 

Miriam. 

Will  you  not  rest? 

Lisle. 

(after  hesitation).  1  thank  you. 

Miriam. 

See — this  way. 

Lisle. 

And  you — how  long  is  it  that  xjou  left 

Yoxtr  southern  vines?  .  .  . 

And  so  forth.  I  have  put  into  italics  some  of  our  half-inflated 
balloons.  The  result  of  this  unchanging  lyricism  in  the  dialogue 
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is,  of  course,  to  make  it  vague  and  characterless,  and  hence  3 
monotonous,  which  leads  me  to  the  final  question  I  had  asked  J 
namely,  as  to  the  quality  of  ^Ir.  Phillips’s  verse  as  verse.  ■ 
Any  scruples  which  I  might  have  had  concerning  perpetual  1 
fault-finding,  unleavened  by  any  word  of  praise,  are  nullified  when  I 
I  remember  all  that  has  been  written  about  Mr.  Phillips.  Even  I 

man  feels  it  his  duty  to  protest  when  he  sees  lauded  as  first-rate  1 

what  he  honestly  thinks  to  be  only  second-rate.  This  is  my  I 
feeling  about  Mr.  Phillips,  and,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  astound-  I 
ing  praise  he  has  received,  I  feel  no  compunction  in  saying  that  1 
almost  the  only  three  consecutive  lines  in  The  Sin  of  Dadd  which  I 
approach  a  rhythm  easily  and  naturally  great,  are  the  following  I 
in  Act  III.  : —  I 

Our  former  marriage,  though  by  holy  bell 
And  melody  of  lifted  voices  blest,  1 

Was  yet  in  madness  of  the  blood  conceived,  J 

And  born  of  murder.  ■ 

In  these,  for  one  fleeting  moment,  we  have  an  echo  of  the  “grand  |j 
style.”  Elsewhere,  in  this  play,  it  is  difficult  to  read  any  passage  ■ 
of  more  than  a  line  or  two  without  tripping  and  being  forced  to  ^ 
go  back.  The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  It  is  that  the  natural 
tempo  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  verse  is  fast,  inasmuch  as  his  natural  bias 
is  towards  rapidly  delivered  speeches  of  a  highly  emotional  char¬ 
acter.  So  long  as  the  delivery  is  rapid,  faults  of  scansion  escape 
notice.  The  voice  sweeps  over  them,  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
paragraph  becomes  more  important  than  the  prosody  of  the  line. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Phillips  thinks  more  of  his  paragraph  j 
than  his  line.  Most  of  his  speeches  work  up  to  a  climax,  both  of  i 
sense  and  of  rhythm.  The  following  passage,  for  example,  if 
read  swdftly,  has  a  kind  of  emotional  rhythm,  but,  read  slowly, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  line,  is  seen  to  limp  in  more  than 
one  place  :  — 

That  bud  was  mine;  and  I  have  cankered  it  : 

And  though  my  boy  came  from  me  without  spot. 

And  though  his  body  from  the  scythe  cf  Death 
Lieth  as  sweet  as  mown  grass  in  the  even. 

Yet  on  his  soul  were  deep,  transmitted  stains 
And  tell-tale  scars,  to  spirits  visible. 

The  second  and  fourth  lines  are  bad,  but  they  are  saved  by  the 
swing  of  the  whole  passage.  Mr.  Phillips’s  verse,  in  short,  drives 
us  on  at  breakneck  speed.  It  is  as  though  we  were  moving  over 
quicksands  and  were  forced  to  run  in  order  not  to  sink. 
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I  give  a  few  clumsy  lines  culled  at  random  from  this  play  : — 

Where  lived  I  ere  I  came  into  your  service? 

And  as  the  solemn  coming  to  a  kingdom. 

You  would  not  have  your  way  with  me  thus — nor 

Will  you  with  her. 

I  cannot  go  out  of  the  warm  sunshine 

Easily;  yet  I  am  a  gentleman.  .  .  . 

By  its  own  virtue  the  more  vulnerable. 

Mumbles  it,  sitting  half-out  in  the  sun. 

Another  result  of  this  highly-strung,  neurotic  style  of  composi¬ 
tion  is  that  feeling  is  liable  to  exclude  thought.  There  are  no 
aphoristic  lines  in  Mr.  Phillips ;  nothing  to  remember ;  no  cameo 
criticisms  of  life ;  no  passage  where  we  have  to  think  twice  in 
order  to  fathom  the  underlying  thought.  The  passages  quoted 
by  newspaper  critics,  as  each  new  play  appears,  are  always  of  the 
‘■purple  patch  ”  description,  white-hot  passages  torn  from  a  con¬ 
text  quivering  with  emotion.  This,  I  take  it,  is  why  we  cannot 
read  any  of  these  plays  with  pleasure  a  second  time.  A  second 
reading  might  be  possible,  even  supposing  that  the  literary  tech¬ 
nique  were  artistic  enough  to  call  us  back.  But  Mr.  Phillips’s 
literary  technique  is  slipshod  and  thoughtless.  Pie  never  troubles, 
for  instance,  to  wait  for  the  inevitable  epithet.  He  practically 
discards  epithets  and  contents  himself  wPth  splashing  in  substan¬ 
tives  of  a  far-fetched  and  highly  metaphorical  nature,  which,  with 
all  allowance  for  poetic  licence,  are  often  meaningless.  I  quote 
a  few  typical  lines  : — 

The  colour  and  the  bloom  and  the  music  of  life. 

Make  blank 

The  murmurs  and  the  splendours  of  the  world. 

This  hush  and  church  of  passion. 

Thou  shattering  storm,  thou  eve  of  after  blue. 

Thou  deluge,  and  thou  world  from  deluge  risen, 

Thou  sudden  death,  and  thou  life  after  death. 

This  sort  of  thing,  I  admit,  may  sound  fine  enough  when 
delivered  ore  rotundo.  But  it  is  not  literature.  It  is  an  easier 
thing  altogether.  The  quiet,  somewhat  critical  reader  is  likely 
to  bethink  him  of  Johnson’s  judgment  of  Lycidas,  and  wonder 
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whether  that  judgment  might  not  be  better  applied  elsewhere 
Or,  perhaps,  the  well-known  passage  of  Shakespeare,  concludino 
with  the  words  “  signifying  nothing,”  might  suggest  itself  to  hini 
as  not  inappropriate  to  some  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  work. 

The  mention  of  Shakespeare  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Phillips  has 
been  much  commended  for  having  broken  away  from  Elizabethan 
models.  For  this  he  is  certainly  to  be  commended,  since  we  none 
of  us  want  a  pseudo-Shakespearian  blank-verse  play  from  a  modern 
writer.  But  there  are  still  a  few  things  which  Mr.  Phillips  might 
learn  from  the  older  master.  One  of  these  is  the  dramatic  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  restraint.  Let  him  study  Othello’s  last  spc-ech,  or 
Viola’s  speech  in  Twelfth  Night,  beginning  :  - 

My  father  ha<l  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 

Or,  if  at  some  future  date  he  is  minded  once  more  to  portray  the 
affection  of  a  parent  fox  a  child,  let  him  check  for  a  moment  his 
exuberant  pen,  and  recall  that  simple,  human  cry  of  Constance 
in  King  John  : — 

Therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

And  let  him  especially  brood  over  the  third  word  from  the  end. 

E.  A.  WODEHOUSE. 
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The  poverty  and  distress  which  affect  continuously  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  people  is  peculiar  to  Western  civilisation.  England, 
France,  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  British 
Colonies  present  the  unhappy  spectacle  of  a  great  mass  of  people, 
especially  in  the  cities,  living  under  deplorable  physical  and  moral 
conditions,  on  the  brink  of  destitution.  In  other  communities, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  scoff  at  as  inferior  to  our  own,  the 
human  race  is  not  exposed  to  misfortune  of  this  kind.  They  may 
.uffer  more  from  the  harshness  of  nature  in  famines  and  pes¬ 
tilences,  which  our  material  progress  has  eliminated  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  human  suffering,  but  the  wretchedness  of  our  poor,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  one  continuous  struggle  against  want  and 
misery,  in  which  they  are  doomed  ultimately  to  succumb,  is  un¬ 
known.  Amongst  the  uncivilised  Maories  of  New’  Zealand  there 
was  no  “  submerged  tenth,”  such  as  now’  exists  in  Wellington  and 
Auckland.  In  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  its  population  of  more  than 
half  a  million ,  there  is  not  a  hungry  person  ;  w’hole  thousands  of 
such  swarm  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  In  China,  whose  ancient 
civilisation  we  regard  as  pitiable  and  ludicrous,  and  in  which  the 
population  is  more  concentrated  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  the  industrial  population  is  singularly  free  from  that  in¬ 
stability  of  condition  and  insecurity  of  prosperity  from  which  all 
Western  people  suffer.  M.  Eugene  Simon,  who  lived  for  ten 
years  as  French  Consul  in  various  provinces  of  China,  says  that 
the  Chinese,  when  asked  why  they  did  not  adopt  Western  in¬ 
dustrial  methods,  used  to  answer  :  ”  Large  industries,  such  as 
exist  in  your  country,  ruin  the  individuality  of  workmen  ;  they  be¬ 
come  machines  and  know  only  one  trade.  If  the  factory  is  stopped, 
the  hands  are  thrown  out  of  work  and  die  of  hunger.  In  our 
country  every  man  knows  several  trades;  if  one  fails,  he  can  fall 
hack  upon  another.  There  is  no  cessation  of  work.”  As  to 
beggars,  who  in  the  East  rank  as  members  of  a  trade  or  profession, 
ind  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  distress  in  the 
labour  market,  M.  Simon  expresses  the  opinion  that  nowhere  do 
so  few  exist  as  in  China.  “  In  the  country,”  he  says,  ”  there  are 
aext  to  none ;  while  in  the  towns  of  the  interior,  from  information 
I  have  gathered,  and  from  my  personal  observations,  I  do  not 
believe  the  mendicants  amount  to  more  than  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  among  populations  nuihbering  150,000  to  200,000 
souls.” 
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The  misery  of  the  workers,  if  a  direct  product  of  our  civilisa- 
tion ,  appears  to  be  unaffected  by  the  political  or  economic  systems 
of  the  various  countries  involved.  It  does  not  matter  under  what 
form  of  government  a  nation  may  be  placed,  whether  absolute  or 
popular,  these  unsatisfactory  conditions  manifest  themselves  in  all 
the  large  centres  of  population.  In  the  Tsar’s  autocratic  dominions 
in  France  under  her  Republican  Government,  in  our  own  con 
stitutional  Monarchy,  in  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Monarchy  of  the  German  Empire,  and  in  the  free  yount^ 
communities  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  same  problem 
of  widespread  destitution  has  grown  to  almost  equally  alarming 
[rroportions.  No  civilised  country  of  the  West  has  escaped.  It  is 
only  under  the  stress  of  the  present  Fiscal  Controversy  that  any¬ 
one  would  say  that  either  Protection  or  Free  Trade  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  evil.  An  economic  system  which  tends  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  must  naturally  be  a  factor  in 
increasing  the  misery  of  those  who  are  constantly  on  the  border¬ 
land  of  w'ant ;  but  the  actual  presence  of  this  misery,  although  the 
degree'  of  its  acuteness  may  vary  according  to  local  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  is  common  to  all  countries,  irrespective  of  their  commer¬ 
cial  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  unfettered  or  restricted  exchange 
of  goods. 

To  what,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  distressing  feature  of 
Western  civilisation  to  be  ascribed?  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
its  existence  can  be  denied,  or  when  it  can  be  wholly  attributed  to 
the  w'orthlessness  of  the  sufferers.  Some  of  the  poverty,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  worst  and  most  degraded  forms,  may  doubtless  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves.  There  are  drunkards 
and  loafers  in  all  ranks  of  society,  who  may  be  practically  regarded, 
as  far  as  individual  cases  are  concerned,  as  irreclaimable.  But  this 
is  partly  the  cause ,  and  partly  the  effect  of  poverty ;  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  prevalent  distress  cannot  be  laid  directly 
at  the  door  of  those  whom  it  affects.  There  are  philosophers, 
politicians,  and  agitators  who  denounce  the  whole  system  of  society 
as  rotten,  and  declare  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  evils  under 
which  so  large  a  part  of  the  people  suffer,  except  a  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  present  order,  and  its  reconstruction  on  entirely 
different  lines.  The  danger  of  such  a  revolution  hangs  continually 
over  every  Western  nation  :  when  the  sufferings  of  the  people  be¬ 
come  exasperated  beyond  a  certain  point,  such  a  revolution  may 
anywhere  break  forth.  It  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  domestic  troubles  in  Russia.  In  our  own  country  there  is 
little  prospect  of  violence  or  bloodshed  ;  a  revolution  could  be  peace¬ 
ably  accomplished  by  the  people  at  the  polling-booths.  But  apart 
from  any  drastic  change  in  the  system  of  society,  there  are  many 
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ways  in  which  Governments  can  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  poor, 
and  so  put  off  the  evil  day  if  it  is  to  come. 

All  Governments,  for  example,  could  imitate  that  of  Germany, 
and  make  public  provision  for  insurance  against  sickness,  accident, 
and  old  age.  In  our  country  the  first  is  entirely  voluntary  :  the 
insurance  societies  are  under  no  public  control,  nor  is  their  sol¬ 
vency  guaranteed.  The  prudent  insure  ;  the  unthrifty  do  not,  but 
rely  on  charity  or  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of 
the  State  that  the  sick  should  be  cured  as  speedily  and  as  efficiently 
ns  possible.  Sound,  they  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
the  commonalty  :  sick,  they  are  a  source  of  weakness  and  expense. 
Yet  the  whole  machinery  for  accomplishing  this  public  duty  is 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  voluntary,  and  necessarily  incomplete, 
organisation  of  private  charity.  The  waste  and  overlapping — to 
say  nothing  of  the  precariousness — which  result  from  this  system , 
or  lack  of  system,  can  only  be  surmised.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  examples  of  administrative  incompetence  which  the 
institutions  of  this  country  are  able  to  furnish.  The  lucky  get 
excellent  relief  in  sickness ;  but  hundreds  perish  unaided  and  un¬ 
known.  Even  without  putting  any  additional  burden  on  the  tax¬ 
payer,  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  remedy  this  chaos,  which  pro¬ 
duces  extravagance  and  inefficiency.  If  hospitals  and  workhouse 
infirmaries  were  co-ordinated,  and  thus  placed  on  some  logical 
basis  of  relationship,  more  satisfactory  results  would  be  achieved, 
in  coping  with  the  ever-increasing  wants  of  the  sick  and  infirm, 
than  are  attainable  under  existing  conditions.  The  charitable 
section  of  the  public,  upon  whom  our  hospitals  are  solely  de¬ 
pendent  for  support,  would  then,  under  the  assurance  that  their 
money  would  be  wisely  and  economically  spent,  be  the  more  in- 
dined  to  give  freely  and  generously.  It  would  be  more  readily 
ascertained  where  the  pinch  was  really  felt,  and  hospitals  would  no 
longer  be  laid  under  the  necessity  of  competing  with  each  other  for 
subscriptions. 

Accidents  are  partially  provided  against  by  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  of  which  the  imperfection  is  admitted  by  everybody, 
but  for  the  amendment  of  xvhich  no  Parliamentary  time  can  be 
spared.  Old-age  pensions  are  a  monument  of  the  pledges  and 
broken  promises  of  political  parties.  Provision  for  old  age  is  left 
to  voluntary  effort,  and  voluntary  societies,  of  which  the  soundness 
and  solvency  are  most  imperfectly  guaranteed  by  Government 
supervision.  Some  unfortunates  having  staked  their  provision  for 
old  age  in  unsound  and  mismanaged  undertakings,  are  left 
destitute  when  too  old  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  saving,  and 
discover  that  their  provident  thrift  has  not  saved  them  from  the 
Poor  House. 
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In  one  most  important  section  of  the  population ,  the  children  r 
of  the  poor,  Governments  could,  with  great  ease,  and  at  little  cost  l  ' 
put  an  entire  stop  to  destitution  and  suffering.  It  has  been  estab-  L  ' 
lished  beyond  the  region  of  controversy  that  a  large  proportion  of  \  ) 
children  attending  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  thus  under  J 
the  daily  observation  of  public  authority,  in  London  and  in  all  the  '  j 
great  industrial  centres,  are  suffering  from  habitual  underfeeding  ^  , 
Some  are  compelled  to  go  through  their  daily  lessons  whilst  in  a  ’ 
state  of  actual  starvation.  Evidence  to  this  effect  was  given  by  the  ' 
highest  medical  authorities  and  school  experts  before  the  Com-  i 
mittee  on  Physical  Deterioration ,  and  filled  everyone  who  read  it-  ■ 
except  the  Government ,  who  have  been  officially  cognisant  of  the  ^ 
fact  for  so  many  years  that  they  have  grown  callous— with  con  1 
sternation  and  alarm.  The  right  to  relief  of  a  destitute  starving 
child,  forced  by  society  to  go  to  school  and  learn  lessons,  has  never 
received  proper  attention.  Few  people  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea 
regarding  the  basis  upon  which  all  children  stand  in  relation  to  the 
State,  although  it  was  discussed  and  decided  five  years  ago  by 
the  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  Attorney -General  v.  the 
Guardians  of  Merthyr  Tydvil.  A  child  cannot  be  a  pauper.  It  is 
born  into  the  world  in  a  natural  condition  of  dependence,  and  with 
the  right  to  be  maintained.  If  this  obligation  is  not  performed  by 
the  parent,  the  State  is  bound  to  step  into  the  breach  and  relieve 
the  suffering  child  irrespective  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  its 
parents.  The  idea  that  children  should  bo  left  to  starve  if  their 
parents  wilfully  neglect  to  maintain  them ,  or  refuse  to  apply  to  the 
I’oor  Law  authorities  for  relief,  is  only  worthy  of  barbarians.  Yet 
this,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  position  which  has  hitherto  t 
been  taken  up  by  many  public  authorities  and  private  persons  in 
this  country. 

The  effects  produced  by  thus  defrauding  helpless  children  of 
their  legal  rights,  and  forcing  them  on  an  empty  stomach  to  learn, 
for  example,  how  to  deal  in  stocks  and  shares,  must  be  witnessed 
to  be  believed.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  official  stupidity  and  cruelty. 
Four  Education  Acts  have  been  passed  by  Parliament  within  the 
last  three  years,  whilst  a  fifth  Government  Bill,  applicable  to 
Scotland,  is  being  dealt  with  during  the  present  Session.  In  not 
one  of  these  has  power  been  given  to  the  local  education  authority  j 
even  to  feed  hungry  schoolchildren  before  setting  them  to  learn  ^ 
lessons  or  perform  physical  exercises,  notwithstanding  the  testi-  ft 
niony  of  medical  and  school  experts  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  ■ 
on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland  in  190’J,  and  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  in  1904.  If  a  star\-f 
ing  horse  or  ass  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  hundreds  off 
starving  children  are  daily  treated  by  public  authority  in  om  I 
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public  elementary  schools,  the  offender  would  be  taken  up  and 
punished  by  the  Criminal  Law. 

One  of  the  saddest  results  of  the  condition  of  our  people  is  the 
frightful  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  large  towms.  In  spite  of  im¬ 
proved  sanitation  and  better  housing,  the  death-rate  amongst  in¬ 
fants,  far  from  diminishing,  continues  to  show  a  slight  but  appre¬ 
ciable  increase.  That  this  is  due  to  causes  that  are  largely 
preventible  may  easily  be  judged  by  comparison.  Whilst  the  per- 
wntage  of  infant  deaths  in  the  various  wards  of  Birmingham 
ranges  from  133  to  331  per  thousand  births,  in  the  working-class 
village  of  Bournville,  wdiich  is  scarcely  more  than  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  city,  it  was  only  65  per  thousand  in  1903.  These 
figures  are  sufficiently  alarming  to  call  for  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  nation  ;  yet  Government  take  no  notice  of  them.  The  first 
cause  of  this  high  mortality  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  women  are 
employed  in  factories  and  industries  in  too  close  proximity  to  child¬ 
birth.  The  subject  w’as  discussed  at  the  Berlin  Labour  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  British  Government  joined  in  a  declaration  that  it 
was  desirable ,  in  the  interest  of  the  rights  of  infants,  to  forbid  the 
employment  of  mothers  for  some  period  before,  and  a  considerable 
period  after,  childbirth.  The  propoosal  was  carried  out  in  many 
foreign  countries ;  but  in  Great  Britain  nothing  has  been  done. 
There  is  a  law  which  existed  before  the  Berlin  Conference  to  pro¬ 
hibit  mothers  being  employed  until  one  month  after  childbirth. 
The  prohibition  has  been  but  imperfectly  enforced  ;  and ,  although 
many  Factory  Acts  have  been  passed  since  that  time,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  period  to  the  Berlin  standard.  In 
audition  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that  a  very  large  imoportion  of 
infants,  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  are  subjected  from  the  date 
of  their  birth  to  improper  feeding.  The  mothers  are  unable,  to  an 
increasing  extent,  to  nurse  their  children  themselves;  and,  in 
spite  of  instruction  given  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  board  schools 
in  such  subjects  as  hygiene  and  domestic  economy,  the  girls  are 
turned  out,  for  the  most  part,  as  ignorant  of  how  to  feed  babies  by 
artificial  means  as  of  the  nurturing  of  chimpanzees.  Some  local 
authorities  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand  in  a  praiseworthy 


manner.  In  certain  towns  mothers,  when  they  register  their  new¬ 
born  infants,  are  supplied  with  leaflets  drawn  up  by  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  municipality,  instructing  them  how  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  bring  up  their  children.  Municipal  enterprise  has  gone 


even  further  than  this.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  mothers  who 
understand  the  proper  feeding  of  their  children  to  procure  the 
necessary  supplies  of  sterilised  or  humanised  milk ,  or  even  of  pure 
milk  at  all,  partly  on  account  of  prohibitive  prices,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  is  so  small  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  To  meet 
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this  difficulty,  local  authorities  in  a  few  populous  centres  have  estab¬ 
lished  milk  depots,  where  carefully  regulated  meals,  suitable  to  i 

infants  of  varying  age,  are  to  be  obtained  in  sealed  bottles  in-  1 

geniously  contrived  so  that  babies  can  drink  out  of  them  thus  i 

saving  the  risk  of  using  a  dirty  vessel  which  contains  the  germs  of  ' 

disease.  That  the  practice  of  providing  these  admirable  depots  i 

could  be  indefinitely  extended,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  whole  i 

working  population,  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  obvious  I 

how  much  could  be  done  by  Government  to  stimulate  negligent  i 

public  bodies  into  activity  of  this  kind  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  ^  i 
The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  so  difficult  that  no  one  will  i 
blame  Governments  for  not  having  yet  solved  it,  and  nobody  will  1 
grudge  the  satisfaction  which  the  Local  Government  Board  feel  at  1 
having  gone  so  far  as  to  have  framed  a  Bill  to  constitute  local  com¬ 
mittees,  who  will  1)0  em2)owered  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  i  i 
who,  they  hope,  may  succeed  where  they  have  failed.  But  their  j 
previous  efforts  have  been  confined  to  the  appointment  of  commis-  ( 
sions  and  committees  which,  as  is  their  way,  have  taken  voliimin-  a 
ous  evidence  without  arriving  at  any  practical  result.  The  Gov-  r 
eminent  have  made  no  effort  to  establish  labour  colonies,  such  as  c 
have  been  instituted  in  many  foreign  countries,  and  even  by  f 
private  associations  like  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation  I 
Army.  In  Germany  there  are  colonies  for  the  physically  or  men-  e 
tally  deficient  and  for  the  unemployed,  besides  experimental  ii 
farms  under  the  designation  Heimatkolonisten,  where  unskilled  v 
labourers  are  taught  agricultural  work,  fruit  farming,  building,  t 
and  other  useful  occupations.  They  have  not  all  of  them  proved  f 
an  unqualified  success,  owing  to  the  percentage  of  criminals  and  b 
vagrants  who  find  their  way  into  these  refuges.  But  perfection  a 
cannot  be  attained  all  at  once,  and  when  a  better  system  of  classi-  I 
fication  has  been  introduced,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  a  great  C 
advance  will  be  made  in  Germany  towards  a  solution  of  the  unem-  tl 
ployed  difficulty.  In  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ii 
there  are  many  institutions  of  a  similar  character.  For  example,  I 
in  Belgium  there  is  a  colony  for  criminals  and  vagabonds  called  a  ii 
Depot  dc  Mendicitc,  in  which  approximately  o,00U  colonists  are  ci 
assembled  under  a  system  of  classification,  who  are  taught  all  si 
kinds  of  different  trades,  such  as  agriculture,  gardening,  and  f( 
manufactures.  Why  do  we,  who  pride  ourselves  upon  our  en-  tl 
lightenment  and  progress,  leave  these  social  experiments  to  our  ai 
Continental  neighbours,  whilst  our  Governments  refrain  fromex-n'l 
hibiting  the  smallest  interest  in  the  admirable  work  in  this  direc-J  oi 
tion  undertaken  by  private  associations,  and  do  nothing  whatever*  bi 
to  assist  or  to  encourage  their  efforts.  I 

J  jabour  registries  will  not  cure  the  evil  of  lack  of  employment,®  ol 
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but  they  will  at  least  mitigate  it.  They  secure  that  such  labour 
as  is  being  offered  shall  he  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  they 
put  an  end  to  the  anachronism  of  good  workmen  having  to  tramp 
in  search  of  work  in  these  days  of  telegraphs  and  telephones.  In 
different  parts  of  Germany  there  are  public  labour  bureaux  man- 
atred  jointly  by  employers  and  workmen,  besides  numerous  relief 
stations  and  other  institutions.  These  are  in  telephonic  or  tele- 
jraphic  communication  with  each  other,  thus  enabling  a  man  in 
search  of  work  to  ascertain  without  delay  the  locality  w’here  there 
is  a  prospect  of  his  finding  it.  Some  labour  registries  have  been 
instituted  here  by  private  effort  and  latterly  by  municipal  bodies. 
But  the  Central  Government  has  established  no  clearing  house  to 
bring  local  effort  into  co-ordination. 

The  possibility  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  by 
reforms  involving  no  revolution  of  our  social  system  is  not  new. 
They  have  constantly  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  successive 
Governments.  Why,  then,  has  nothing  been  done  to  alleviate 
all  this  misery,  which  involves  directly  a  third  of  our  people,  and 
must  act  adversely  upon  the  nation  as  a  whole?  What  are  the 
obstacles  to  domestic  reform  that  have  deterred  Governments 
from  attempting  a  practical  solution  of  pressing  social  problems? 
It  has  certainly  not  been  from  lack  of  pledges  and  promises  at 
flection  times.  The  electorate  have  been  deluded  often  enough 
into  the  belief  that  something  was  going  to  be  done  to  grapple 
with  the  evil.  But  their  attention  is  invariably  distracted  from 
the  things  which  concern  them  most  vitally  by  questions  of  com- 
larative  insignificance,  on  which  their  verdict  is  loudly  demanded 
by  those  who  are  appealing  to  the  country.  This  recurs  with 
automatic  regularity  at  every  General  Election,  and  appears  to 
have  become  an  integral  portion  of  our  political  system  of  party 
Government.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  entire  administration  of  public  affairs  is  vested 
in  one  class.  Government  is  a  rich  man’s  profession  or  pastime. 
Reforms  do  not  interest  men  of  this  class  personally.  They  may 
interfere  with  their  convenience  or  curtail  their  pleasures ,  but  they 
cannot  add  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  live  in  luxurious  houses, 
I  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  whose  children  are  well  cared 
for,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed.  Disraeli  described  the  rich  and 
the  poor  as  “two  nations,  between  whom  there  is  no  intercourse 
and  no  sympathy;  w^ho  are  ignorant  of  each  other’s  habits, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  if  they  were  dwellers  in  different  zones, 
or  inhabitants  of  different  planets;  who  are  formed  by  a  different 
breeding,  are  fed  by  a  different  food,  are  ordered  by  different  man¬ 
ners,  and  are  not  governed  by  the  same  laws.’’  The  permanent 
officials,  by  whom  government  is  really  carried  on,  belong  to  the 
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wealthier  class.  They  regard  our  system  as  the  best  in  the  best 
of  worlds,  and  tradition  teaches  them  to  look  upon  official  routine 
as  the  chief  pillar  of  society.  Political  offices  are  held  by  persons 
of  the  most  exalted  social  position,  with  their  relatives  and  ad¬ 
herents,  who  regard  all  public  questions  from  the  same  biassed 
standpoint,  and  who  only  move  in  the  direction  of  progress  it 
driven  by  strong  and  persistent  public  opinion.  It  is  always  the 
“  Opposition  ”  who  are  concerned  for  social  reform,  but  as  soon 
as  they  become  a  Government  their  zeal  abates.  The  good  seed 
is  sown  among  thorns.  The  deceitfulness  of  worldly  prestige,  the 
lust  of  pow’er  in  Imperial  affairs,  chokes  their  good  intentions,  and 
they  become  unfruitful.  It  is  not  that  they  forget  their  pledges, 
but  the  occasion  for  redeeming  them  never  arrives. 

Under  these  conditions  the  power  of  the  democracy  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  as  complete  a  sham  as  could  well  have  been  devised.  The 
extension  of  the  franchise  has  not,  in  any  practical  sense,  affected 
the  position  of  the  labouring  classes  in  an  appreciable  degree.  The 
function  of  the  voter  is  limited  to  the  choice  between  two  rival 
political  parties,  wdio  put  forward  much  the  same  programme,  con¬ 
taining  pledges  that  are  seldom,  if  ever,  carried  out.  He  often 
finds  himself  voting  for  alternatives  which  do  not  concern  his 
interests,  or  the  vital  needs  of  the  nation,  in  the  least,  and  about 
which  he  does  not  honestly  care  tw’opence.  And,  in  either  case,  ; 
he  only  helps  to  put  into  office  men  recruited  from  what  has 
become  a  traditional  and  hereditary  governing  class.  The  first  oh-  j 
jective  of  both  political  parties  is  to  obtain  a  lease  of  pow'er.  The 
means  employed  to  achieve  this  result  are  common  to  each. 
Issues  are  raised  which,  whilst  calculated  to  capture  the  imagina-  | 
tion  of  the  electorate  for  the  moment,  are  carefully  designed  to 
distract  public  attention  from  inconvenient  questions  of  real  im¬ 
portance.  The  housing  of  the  poor,  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  a  harsh  and  defective  Poor  Law  administration,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  destitute  schoolchildren — all  these  pressing  matters  are 
obliterated  by  exaggerated  appeals  to  patriotic  sentiments  con¬ 
cerning  some  inflated  project,  which,  if  not  actually  injurious  to 
the  country ,  is  many  times  less  important  to  its  welfare  than  the 
domestic  questions  it  is  designed  to  supersede.  In  this  way  dust 
is  systematically  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  political 
parties.  Their  class  interests  separate  them,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  from  all  practical  sympathy  with  questions  that  lie 
remote  from  their  sphere  of  knowledge  or  observation.  They 
are  afraid,  in  the  second  place,  of  burning  their  fingers  by 
applying  themselves  to  the  task  of  genuine  reform.  If  anybod\ 
doubted  this,  the  fullness  . of  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  a  Motor  Car  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and  their  j 
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emptiness  when  Eflucation  or  Social  Eeform  was  before  it,  w’oukl 
convince  him. 

It  appears  then  that  Governments  and  Parliaments,  owinpf  to 
inherent  defects  in  their  constitution,  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
action  of  their  own  accord  to  remedy  existing  social  ('vils.  Ts 
there  no  force  that  will  compel  them  to  act?  And  if  so,  what  is 


it?  The  working-classes  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  ;  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  administration  of  Govern¬ 
ment  are  what  they  choose  to  make  them  or  to  permit  them  to  be. 
Above  all  things  then,  this  political  indifference  engendered  in  the 
governing  class  is  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  people  themselves.  As 
long  as  the  latter  remain,  to  outward  appearance,  supremely  un¬ 
concerned  regarding  the  questions  which  most  affect  their  well¬ 
being,  it  is  useless  to  expect  zeal  for  reform  to  be  manifested  by 
those  who  are  personally,  at  least  in  their  own  estimation,  un¬ 
affected  by  them.  It  is  a  fundamental  necessity  that  the  masses 
of  the  working  population  should  be  taught  their  true  interests  and 
aroused  from  this  fatal  insensibility.  The  people  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge.  Without  their  active  and  persistent  co-operation 
,  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  direction  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
g  ilitions  under  which  so  large  a  projxirtion  of  them  are  living.  Tjet 
I  them  only  put  pressure  upon  their  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
,  representatives,  and  the  path  of  reform  will  at  once  be  made 
5  smooth.  Governments  and  Parliaments,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
ultimately  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  w'ould  be 
g  an  easy  thing  for  the  w’orkers  to  assert  their  claims  to  paramount 
1  consideration  in  the  way  indicated.  Nobody  could  resist  such 
j.  pressure.  It  has  produced  excellent  social  reforms  in  Switzerland 
[0  and  in  some  of  our  Colonies.  But  in  our  owm  country  the  power  of 
the  democracy  has  only  made  itself  felt  in  the  conduct  of  national 
y.  affairs  at  rare  intervals  and  under  abnormal  circumstances.  It 
must  initiate  a  sustained  and  organised  effort  in  order  to  make  itself 
re  a  genuine  factor  in  the  w'orld  of  political  thought  and  action.  It 
n-  is  the  duty  of  the  educated  class  amongst  the  electors  to  set  the 
to  example,  and  to  show  how  this  democratic  powder  can  be  used  for 
he  the  good  of  the  nation  at  large.  Foremost  amongst  those  who 
ist  should  lead  the  way  in  this  respect  are  “  all  seminaries  of  sound 
;al  learning  and  religious  education,  especially  the  universities  of  the 
in-  land.”  They  do  not  represent  financial,  commercial,  or  class  in¬ 
lie  terests,  but  the  sum  of  the  collected  wdsdom  and  learning  of 
ley  humanity  at  large.  It  devolves  upon  them,  therefore,  in  the  first 
by  instance,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  curable  defects  of  Western 
,dy  civilisation  throughout  the  land,  and,  if  they  are  to  retain  the  right 
of  to  return  members  to  Parliament,  to  send  them  with  a  mandate  to 
eir  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of  pressing  forward  those  social  re- 
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forms  which  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  For 
if  our  great  seats  of  learning  fail  to  set  the  example  in  this  respect 
how  can  it  Idc  expected  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  for  the  most  part  represent  special  interests  that  predominate 
in  their  constituencies,  will  be  induced  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
task? 

If  Parliament  and  the  Central  Government  are  incompetent  for 
the  carrying  out  of  social  reform ,  why  should  municipalities  and 
other  local  authorities  be  prevented  from  undertaking  the  task? 
There  is  no  real  self-government  under  our  present  system.  Be¬ 
fore  municipal  and  county  councils  can  attempt  to  carry  out  local 
reforms  they  must  wmit,  in  most  cases,  for  the  approval  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  those 
powers  which  have  been  specifically  conferred  uix)n  them  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  They  have  no  freedom  to  act  generally  for  the 
benefit  of  those  by  whom  they  are  elected.  They  are  not  in  any 
real  sense  “  governing  bodies  ”  at  all.  They  are  only  administra¬ 
tive  bodies ,  elected ,  it  is  true ,  by  the  people ,  but  ‘  ‘  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  ”  by  the  sections  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
bound  fast  by  the  red-tape  of  bureaux  in  London.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  is  that  local  authorities,  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  avoid  for  the  most  part  dealing  with  questions  involving 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  appeal  to  Parliament.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  circumstance  was  given  during  the  discussion,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council ,  of  a  report  of  the 
Education  Committee  concerning  the  feeding  of  hungry  school- 
children.  Several  members,  who  were  desirous  that  something 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  strongly 
advocated  that  the  Council  should  adopt  some  plan  within  the 
compass  of  its  authority,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  and  possible 
failure  of  an  application  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  fresh 
powers. 

Any  attempt  to  obtain  by  legislation  the  additional  powers  that 
the  experience  of  local  administration  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  is 
fraught  with  innumerable  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  House  of  Commons,  as  a  result  of  its  new  rules  of  procedure 
and  of  political  obstruction,  has  become  as  a  legislative  machine 
jK-rfectly  effete.  This  fact  is  exemplified  every  Session  by  the 
number  of  useful  measures,  introduced  by  private  members, 
which,  after  struggling  through  one  or  more  preliminary  stages, 
are  wdlfully  or  accidentally  stifled  An  unofficial  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  has  the  slenderest  chance  of  carrying  through  any  legis¬ 
lation,  however  uncontroversial  and  useful  it  may  be.  The  fate  of 
the  Musical  Copyright  Bill  last  Session,  and  of  many  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  is  a  case  in  point.  To  have  any  chance  at  all,  the  framer 
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of  a  Bill  must  be  amongst  the  first  half-dozen  amongst  three  or 
four  hundred  competitors  in  a  ballot  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session.  Should  he  succeed  in  getting  a  day  when  his  Bill  can 
pass  the  Second  Reading,  and  be  referred  to  a  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  he  must  still  run  the  gauntlet  of  obstruction  which,  as 
often  as  not,  is  aimed  not  at  his,  but  at  some  other  measure  be¬ 
hind.  Even  if  all  these  vicissitudes  have  been  surmounted,  and 
the  Bill  has  emerged  triumphantly  from  the  Standing  Committee, 
there  are  only  two  days  after  Whitsuntide  in  which  it  is  possible, 
bv  extraordinary  luck,  to  pilot  it  through  the  Report  and  Third 
Reading  stages.  In  a  word,  legislation,  by  an  unofficial  member, 
has  no\<  become  impossible.  The  power  reserved  to  members  of 
proposing  Motions  at  the  two  sittings  given  up  to  them  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Session  is  of  little  practical  use.  Luck  in  the 
ballot  is  still  a  condition  precedent,  and  the  Motion,  if  carried,  is 
perfectly  sterile  in  its  effect.  They  merely  form,  when  carried, 
abstract  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  Parliament  to  which  Govern¬ 
ments  pay  no  more  att('ntion  than  they  do  to  the  resolutions  of 
debating  societies  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  leader  of  the 
House  has  in  the  present  Session  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  utter 
futility  of  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  ostentatiously 
refusing  for  himself  and  his  party  to  take  part  in  their  discussion. 
Formerly  the  Bills  and  Resolutions  brought  forward  by  unofficial 
members  were  a  fruitful  help  to  social  reform.  They  were  estab¬ 
lished  originally  wdth  that  object  in  view ,  and  it  is  solely  due  to  the 
degeneration  of  Parliamentary  institutions  that  they  hav(‘  been 
reduced  to  an  almost  contemptible  level  of  impotence.  The  un¬ 
official  member  of  Parliament  has  thus  become  little  better  than  a 
voting  machine.  As  a  legislator  he  is  a  mere  sham.  Until  his 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  restored,  no  help  in  the  direction  of  domes¬ 
tic  reform  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  is,  however,  a  small  political  group  at  Westminster  to 
whom  people  might  naturally  look  to  change  this  state  of  affairs — 
the  “Labour  Party.”  Labour  has  now  its  special  representa¬ 
tives  in  Parliament,  who  form  a  nucleus  destined  one  day,  it  may 
safely  be  prognosticated,  to  grow  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
parties  in  the  State.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  have,  so  far,  met 
with  but  little  success.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  three 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  very  small  in  number,  a  fact 
which  would  in  any  case  preclude  their  exercising  a  really  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Secondly,  they  have 
no  leader;  and  a  party  without  a  leader,  even  when  united  by  a 
common  cause,  cannot  expect  to  make  itself  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  in  political  life.  And,  lastly,  they  fail,  at  present,  in  col- 
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lective  action.  No  better  illustration  could  be  afforded  of  thi?  1 
latter  fact  than  wbat  took  place  recently  at  the  second  readinc^  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill.  This  is,  as  everybody  knows '^an 
occasion  on  which  any  subject  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  country  can  be  discussed.  Some  of  the  Labour  members  had  ' 
intimated  to  the  Speaker  that  they  intended  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  par- 
ticularly  in  respect  to  underfed  schoolchildren.  Yet  hardly  anv  ^ 
members  of  the  Labour  Party,  beyond  the  few  who  spoke,  were  “ 
present  during  the  debate.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of 
a  demonstration  of  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  Labour  ! 
members  themselves,  or  of  the  masses  outside  whom  they  repre-  \ 
sent,  made  itself  apparent  in  the  House.  As  soon  as  the  discus-  j 
sion  of  this  most  important  and  vital  question  came  to  an  end.  I 
some  point  was  raised  by  the  Irish  members  in  connection  with 
fisheries  in  Ireland — a  topic  which,  though  doubtless  of  import¬ 
ance,  could  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  former  subject  in  its 
relation  to  the  national  welfare.  But  the  contrast  in  the  methods 
of  the  two  political  groups  wms  striking  in  the  extreme.  The 
benches  were,  during  the  discussion,  filled  with  Irish  members,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr,  John  Redmond,  their  leader.  They  cheered  the  1 
speakers  on  their  side,  approved  vociferously  of  all  that  was  said  ' 
by  them,  and  produced  upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  whole  Irish  people  took  a  much  greater  interest  in 
Irish  fish  than  the  mass  of  the  workers  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  | 
the  condition  of  their  children.  ■ 

Finally,  we  come  to  consider  the  use  to  which  the  peo]de  them-  ; 
selves  put  the  political  powers  vested  in  the  electorate.  Here,  if 
it  could  be  brought  into  effective  use,  is  the  most  potent  instru¬ 
ment  for  enforcing  the  will  of  the  majority.  If  the  working 
classes  chose  they  could  exercise  irresistible  pressure  on  their  Par¬ 
liamentary  and  municipal  representatives.  But  as  far  as  social 
reform  is  concerned ,  the  power  of  the  democracy  has  hitherto  been 
almost  a  negligible  quantity.  Parliamentary  elections,  and  many 
municipal  elections,  are  merely  a  set-to  between  the  two  great 
political  parties.  The  electors  take  sides,  just  as  costermongers 
and  ’bus-drivers,  who  scarcely  know  where  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  located,  take  sides  in  the  University  boat-race.  The  questions 
upon  which  the  election  is  fought  are  of  as  little  concern  to  most 
of  them  as  the  football  in  a  match.  All  they  care  about  is  to  have 
a  good  party  cry  and  a  good  stand-up  fight.  Our  social  conditions 
cannot  be  bettered  so  long  as  electors  think  more  of  party  success 
than  of  their  own  interests.  If  candidates  for  Parliament,  and 
the  Governments  whom  the  majority  place  in  office,  realised  that 
the  people  interested  themselves  in  social  reform,  that  they  knew 
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ffhat  they  wanted,  and  would  turn  out  any  local  representative 
and  any  Government  who  failed  to  give  it  to  them ,  social  legisla¬ 
tion  would  occupy  a  very  different  place  in  Government  pro- 
(Tammes.  As  it  is,  both  sides  readily  make  the  most  extravagant 
promises,  and  neither  side  makes  any  effort  to  perform  them. 

Whether  our  social  organisation  demands  as  the  price  of  its 
stability  and  continuance  that  one-third  of  our  people  should  pass 
their  lives  in  poverty  and  chronic  distress  is  a  question  that  we 
are  scarcely  in  a  jiosition  to  answer.  It  is  a  matter  more  of 
faith  than  of  actual  knowledge.  Some  quote  Scripture  and  believe 
that  we  shall  have  the  poor  (w’hich  they  interpret  to  mean,  not  the 
few  beggars  of  Oriental  civilisation,  but  the  third  part  of  the 
people  of  our  day)  always  with  us.  Others  believe  that  without 
the  radical  changes  of  Socialism  poverty  can  be  exterminated. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  The  condition  of  the  people  can  be 
speedily  and  effectively  improved  by  measures  w^ell  within  the 
power  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  rulers  and  Parliament 
which  they  create.  Other  nations  have  entered  upon  the  path  of 
progress,  and  are  already  far  in  advance  of  us.  It  is  high  time 
for  us  to  follow  an  example  which  we  ought  to  have  set,  and  do 
something  to  remove  the  reproach  of  letting  preventable  misery 
and  injustice  exist  amongst  a  third  of  our  people. 

John  E.  Gorst. 


WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT? 


There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  watchmen  all  over  Europe—  1 
watchmen  in  banking-parlours,  in  editorial  rooms,  in  commercial  ' 
bureaux,  in  clubs,  in  libraries,  in  the  streets,  in  the  parks, 
wherever  men  of  intelligence  and  capital  work,  and  think,  and  :| 
converse.  But  do  they  read  the  weather  aright?  nay;  do  thev  t 
look  at  the  night  at  all  with  any  thought  of  the  morrow?  " 

According  to  their  bias,  their  connections,  or  their  interests.  ^ 
they  are  in  triumph  over  Japan,  or  they  are  in  mourning  over  ' 
Russia  ;  but  how  many  of  them  look  at  this  tremendous  conflict  ! 
with  anxiety  for  its  influence  on  their  own  future?  The  rejoicing  | 
of  the  white  races  over  the  victories  of  a  brown  race  is  curiously  j 
illogical,  because  such  victories,  if  continued,  must  be  injurious, if  : 
not  ultimately  mortal,  to  the  white  races.  Can  Great  Britain 
suppose  that,  if  continued,  it  will  not  eventually  lead  to  the  up¬ 
rising  against  her  yoke  of  the  coloured  races  of  India?  With  what 
consistency  can  she  applaud  the  triumphs  of  the  IMikado,  and  keep 
her  own  heel  on  the  necks  of  the  native  princes  and  ]X)pulations  of 
Hindostan?  Her  object  in  her  tyranny  over  Hindostan  is  her 
own  gain — gain  in  wealth,  in  territory,  in  prestige,  in  force  of 
many  kinds  ;  it  is  often  written  and  said  by  English  public  writers 
and  speakers  that  were  that  vast  conquered  possession  which  is 
called  by  the  generic  name  of  India  wrested  from  the  British 
throne  and  Government,  the  sun  of  British  glory  would  have  set, 
never  to  rise  again.  This  may  be  so,  or  may  not  be  so;  it  is 
certain  that  the  loss  of  India  would  grievously  cripple  the  British 
dominion.  Is  it  not  then  a  suicidal  form  of  unreflecting  folly  to 
welcome  with  rapture  the  ascendancy  of  a  brown  or  yellow  race? 

The  brown  or  yellow  race  may  have  virtues,  talents,  diplomacies, 
military  and  naval  genius,  superior  to  those  of  the  white  races;  but 
it  is  certain  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  white  races  must  eventu¬ 
ally  go  to  the  wall.  It  seems  odd  that  the  foresight  of  political 
writers  of  the  white  races  does  not  go  as  far  as  this,  since  it  needs 
no  great  acumen  to  remember  that  appetite  comes  in  eating  to 
the  consumer  of  the  gains  of  war  as  of  the  foods  of  the  table. 
It  does  not  require  a  prophetic  soul,  or  a  clairvoyant’s  magic 
crystal,  to  see  that  if  the  brown  and  yellow  races  unite  they  will 
race  over  Europe  in  an  irresistible  flood,  as  did  the  Huns  and  the 
Goths  and  the  Visigoths,  in  an  invasion  even  more  terrible  than 
theirs,  for  they  will  have  all  the  means  of  scientific  destruction 
with  which  the  white  races  have  supplied  them  united  to  their 
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own  overwhelming  numbers,  and  to  their  natural  indifference  to 
the  merciless  loss  of  life. 

The  applause  with  which  Europe  greets  the  genius  of  Japan  for 
war  seems  to  me  extraordinarily  short-sighted,  and  even  amazingly 
blind.  Euroi^e  acclaims  the  self-devotion  with  which  w’hole 
Japanese  regiments  throw'  themselves  on  w'hat  they  know  to  be 
certain  and  wholesale  destruction ;  and  it  does  not  perceive  the 
peril  to  itself  which  may  lie  in  such  self-sacrifice.  It  is  the  age 
of  great  telescopes  and  microscopes,  but  it  is  the  age  of  short  sight 
ill  public  questions.  The  Press  is  the  prophet,  and  the  Press  has 
no  time  to  reflect.  Political  w'riters  who  write  otherwise  than  in 
the  daily  Press  find  few  readers ;  and  journalists ,  especially  daily 
journalists,  form  their  opinions  hastily,  and  express  them  by 
flash-lights ;  they  have  no  leisure  to  remember  to-day  w’hat  they 
said  yesterday,  much  less  do  they  trouble  themselves  wdth  what 
they  said  yesterday  w’eek. 

There  are  talents  and  qualities  in  the  yellow  people  which  are 
almost  magical  in  their  power,  almost  infernal  in  their  ingenuity, 
almost  incredible  in  their  heroism  ;  but  there  are  also  others  which 
for  the  white  peoples  will  be  so  much  poison  in  their  blood  and 
brain.  The  East  has  alw’ays  been  a  toxine  to  the  West.  The 
white  man  who  cohabits  wfith  the  coloured  woman  deteriorates. 
Even  the  Hindoo,  so  refined,  so  gentle,  so  delicately  formed,  does 
the  white  man  no  good.  What  will,  then,  result  from  the  union 
between  white  races  and  Japanese,  which  must  inevitably  follow' 
on  the  crazy  enthusiasm  of  the  former  for  the  latter  ?  Meantime , 
it  is  certain  that  white  influence  on  the  yellow  race  is,  despite  the 
resisting  power  of  the  latter,  by  no  means  salutary,  and  one  cannot 
but  marvel  that  the  latter,  whilst  so  stubborn  in  rejecting  many 
points  of  white  influence,  is  yet  so  easily  impressed  in  others  that 
it  can  imitate  the  ridiculous  attire,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
European  and  American,  and  that  its  own  easy  and  useful  work¬ 
ing-garb,  as  seen  in  its  populace,  and  the  magnificent  national 
costumes  of  its  dead  daimios,  have  been,  and  are  being,  replaced 
by  the  ugliest  and  silliest  forms  of  dress  copied  from  the  fashions 
and  the  habits  of  the  Western  continents.  Will  imitation  prove 
stronger  than  idiosyncrasy?  On  this  will  depend  the  duration,  or 
the  decay,  of  Japanese  force. 

Undigested  opinion  is  like  undigested  food — it  does  not  nourish. 
No  one  who  has  any  intelligence  can  fail  to  recognise  the  great 
talent  and  qualities  of  the  Japanese  race ;  but  if  the  English  and 
•American  mind  were  more  calm,  analytical,  and  logical,  it  would 
see  the  danger  to  the  w'hite  races  which  arises  w'ith  this  Rising 
Sun  coming  out  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more 
short-sighted  than  the  persuasion  of  English  public  feeling  that 
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the  Japanese  victories  can  only  be  fraught  with  benefit  for  Great 
Bi'itain  and  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  sympathies  of 
Japan  are  more  likely  to  desert  than  to  favour  the  white  man. 
The  division  between  races  may  be  bridged  ;  it  cannot  be  soldered. 

To  those  amongst  us  for  whom  the  intellect  has  more  interest 
than  the  game  of  war,  there  is  a  great  menace  in  the  dominance 
of  the  latter  in  later  years,  and  especially  in  the  last  decade.  To 
those  who  reflect,  and  resist  the  currents  of  popular  prejudice,  there 
is  much  which  is  appalling  in  the  intense  passion  for  war  nows 
which  fills  the  nations  interested  in  any  campaign  (and  even  those 
who  are  only  attracted  as  lookers-on)  in  the  inattention  to  art,  to 
literature,  and  even  to  science  and  invention,  unless  they  be  such 
as  may  assist  in  war ;  the  slight  measure  in  which  it  is  moved  by 
shipwrecks,  by  earthquakes,  or  by  any  appalling  disaster,  or  in 
which  it  is  moved  to  sorrow',  to  charity,  to  political  life,  to  intel¬ 
lectual  interests,  and  to  the  suffering  of  poverty,  whilst  a  duel 
between  tw’o  nations  is  going  on  in  either  hemisphere.  The  ear 
of  the  public  is  open  to  nothing  except  the  shouts  of  the  news¬ 
vendors,  whilst  the  Bourses  tremble  like  sensitive  plants.  War 
is  still  the  sport  of  kings,  but  it  is  uow’  also  the  pitch  and  toss  of 
the  crowds. 

The  immeasurable  physical  suffering,  mental  torture,  bereave¬ 
ment,  destruction,  and  incalculable  ruin  caused  by  war  are  ignored 
and  not  weighed  for  a  moment.  It  needs  no  professional  know¬ 
ledge  to  perceive  that  each  successive  wmr  is  more  murderous  and 
on  a  vaster  scale  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  Every  year 
sees  the  engines  of  slaughter  increased  in  numbers  and  in  power. 
The  youthful  and  the  able-bodied  are  swept  away  to  each  campaign 
in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  preceding  one,  and  the  aged,  the 
maimed,  the  sickly,  are  left  in  their  homes  with  the  womenkind. 
To  w’hat  can  this  tend?  It  would  be  comic,  if  it  were  not  tragic, 
to  sec  the  boastful  vaunts  of  the  scientists  of  all  they  do  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  life,  w'hilst,  side  by  side  wdth  their  medical 
schools  and  their  laboratories,  there  stand  the  cannon-foundries, 
the  powder-magazines,  the  factories  of  explosives,  the  docks  con¬ 
taining  the  torpedoes,  the  submarines,  and  all  the  other  manufac¬ 
tories  for  w'holesale  human  destruction.  What  a  Mcphistopheles 
should  be  the  philosopher  to  enjoy  this  speobicle  !  What  a  cynic 
his  -Deity ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  of  the  white  races  appears  to  re¬ 
member  that  ever  since  arms  were  carried  those  successful  at  arras  j 
cannot  resist  the  joy  and  excitement  of  using  them,  will  not  imme-  j 
diately  beat  the  sw'ord  into  a  ploughshare,  will  not  readily  consent 
to  leave  the  camp  for  the  cottage,  will  not  easily  lose  that  terrible 
thirst  for  blood  which  is  instinctive  in  the  man  as  in  the  tiger. 
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Thev  appear  to  watch  the  present  conflict  with  the  intense  in¬ 
terest.  but  with  the  same  certainty  that  its  issue  cannot  be  dan- 
wus,  with  which  they  watch  a  cricket  or  a  sculling  match. 
They  are,  for  the  chief  part  at  least,  delighted  to  see  that  vic¬ 
tor}'  must  he  for  the  Japanese ;  their  delight  is  untroubled 
bv  any  apprehension.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  some  cause  for 
apprehension  there  certainly  is.  The  entrance  of  the  war 
last  into  a  people,  who  show  unmistakable  passion  and  talent 
for  war,  cannot  be  a  light  consideration  for  other  nations. 
Whether  as  enemy  or  friend,  such  a  nation  cannot  become 
again  a  quantite  negligeable.  She  cannot  be  left  out  of  the 
calculations  of  other  nations.  Nay,  by  her  extreme  genius  for 
lombat,  and  her  indifference  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  she  becomes 
both  a  fatal  example  and  an  irresistible  arbiter.  Henceforward,  at 
least  for  many  a  day,  she  must  be  reckoned  with  first  in  all  reckon¬ 
ings.  It  was  said  the  other  day  that  Japan  can  send  army  after 
army  to  be  cut  up,  without  suffering  at  home,  because  women  are 
so  largely  employed  at  home  in  work  of  all  kinds,  so  that  neither 
trade  nor  agriculture  suffer  from  the  losses  in  the  male  population. 
This  may  be  a  false  idea,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  most 
buoyant,  and  the  most  capable,  nation  in  the  world  can  long  rely 
successfully  on  women  alone  ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  women  them¬ 
selves  can  long  be  satisfied  with  such  solitude  and  severance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Japan  is  indifferent  to  an 
enormous  loss  of  its  male  population.  This  fact  alone  renders 
Japan  a  most  formidable  foe  :  an  unprecedentedly  formidable  foe. 
When  her  victorious  battalions  j'cturn  to  her,  and  her  marshals 
with  their  wonderful  military  genius  have  to  succumb  to  private 
life,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  either  the  rank  and  file,  or  the  com¬ 
manders,  will  be  content  to  sit  under  a  cherry  or  a  peach  tree  and 
look  at  Fuseyama. 

Highly  developed  qualities  insist  u|)oii  being  used,  and  nations 
which  can  brew  the  hot  drink  of  triumph  W'ill  not  consent  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  it  cold.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Japanese  hosts, 
when  they  return,  will  sit  quiet  and  inactive,  painting  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  or  making  tea-trays.  War  will  have  probably  ruined,  as  it 
usually  does,  their  artistic  instinct,  as  it  will  have  hardened  their 
fingers  and  blinded  their  eyes  to  natural  beauty.  Japan  is 
moderate  and  pacific  at  present ;  but  so  have  been  others  before 
her.  Bonaparte’s  letters  to  (leorge  the  Third  show  him  as  a 
sincere  seeker  of  the  benefits  of  peace.  How  can  we  be  sure  that 
the  Napoleons  of  Nippon  may  not  change  as  he  changed? 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  The  horizon  is  red  with  fire. 

OUIDA. 


THE  REAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  | 

“  The  only  qualities  that  befit  a  woman,”  says  the  great  Japanese  i 
moralist,  Kaibara,  in  the  oft-quoted  Onna  Dnirjaku,  ‘‘are  gentle 
obedience,  chastity,  mercy  and  quietness.”  S 

For  over  two  hundred  years  the  words  of  the  sage,  crystallisin'^ 
as  it  w’ere,  tlie  beliefs  of  his  period,  have  been  accepted,  if  not  as 
gospel,  at  least  as  an  infallible  guide  to  the  conduct  and  trainin" 
of  woman.  The  Onna  Daigaku^,  generally  translated  ‘‘The  Great 
Learning  of  Women,”  though  the  actual  sense  is  more  rightly  i 
conveyed  as  ‘‘The  Whole  Duty  of  Woman,”  has  until  quite 
recently  been  the  manual  from  which  Japanese  womanhood 
received  her  guidance.  To-day  Kaibara  stands  on  the  eve  of 
supersession.  Another  prophet  has  arisen,  and  the  ‘‘New  Great 
Jjearning  of  Woman,”  by  Fukuzawa,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
ancient  sage’s  theories.  The  new  woman  of  Japan  is  to  be  her 
husband’s  equal. 

This  is  among  the  most  revolutionary  of  Japan’s  recent  concep¬ 
tions  ;  Kaibara  preached  that  ‘‘the  great  life-long  duty  of  a  i 
woman  is  obedience.”  She  is  told  that  in  all  her  dealings  with 
her  husband  ‘‘both  the  expression  of  her  countenance  and  the  style 
of  her  address  should  be  courteous,  humble  and  conciliatory,  never 
peevish  and  intractable,  never  rude  and  arrogant.”  If  ever  a  | 
husband  should  inquire  of  his  wife,  she  must  ‘‘answer  to  the  | 
point ;  to  answer  in  a  careless  fashion  were  a  mark  of  rudeness.  . 

.  .  Let  her  never  dream  of  jealousy.  If  her  husband  be  disso¬ 

lute  she  must  expostulate  with  him,  but  never  either  nurse  or  vent  1 
her  anger.  If  her  jealousy  be  extreme,  it  will  render  her  coun- 1 
tenanco  frightful  and  her  accents  repulsive  and  can  only  result  0 
in  completely  alienating  her  husband  and  rendering  her  repulsive  1 
in  his  eyes.”  Concerning  the  ordering  of  her  daily  life  she  must  | 
be  ‘‘  ever  on  the  alert  and  keep  strict  watch  on  her  conduct.  She 
must  rise  early  and  at  night  go  late  to  rest.  Instead  of  sleeping  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  she  must  be  intent  on  the  duties  of  her 
household  and  must  not  weary  of  weaving,  sewing  and  spinning. 
Of  tea  and  wine  she  must  not  drink  over  much.”  Her  amuse¬ 
ments  were  very  restricted,  and  although  in  many  provinces  a 
Samurai  woman  was  allowed  to  attend  the  public  theatre,  a  privi- 1 


(1)  DnUjnkn  is  the  title  of  a  text  book  of  Confucianism  much  studied  by  men. 
When  Kaibara  wrote  his  book  for  women,  he  therefore  took  the  well-known  f 
title,  prefixinj;  the  word  “Onna.”  ■ 
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lege  forbidden  by  custom  to  the  men  of  her  class,  she  was  neverthe¬ 
less  cautioned  by  the  moralist,  “  not  to  feed  her  eyes  and  ears  with 
theatrical  performances,  ditties  and  ballads.”  Even  the  mild 
relaxation  of  attendance  at  temples  must  be  rarely  indulged  and 
her  prayers  may  be  of  the  shortest,  for  ‘‘  if  only  she  satisfactorily 
perform  her  duties  as  a  human  being,  she  may  let  prayer  alone 
nthout  ceasing  to  enjoy  divine  protection.”  And  the  sum  of  her 
duty  as  a  human  being  was  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  her 
husband  and  his  family.  In  order  to  ensure  this,  let  her  profit  by 
Kaibara’s  advice  to  ”  avoid  extravagance  and  both  with  regard  to 
food  and  raiment  to  act  according  to  her  station  in  life  and  never 
give  way  to  luxury  and  pride.”  And  as  to  her  dress,  ‘‘her  per¬ 
sonal  adornments  and  the  colour  and  pattern  of  her  raiment  should 
be  unobtrusive.  It  suffices  for  her  to  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  her 
person  and  her  wearing  apparel.”  Is  it  symbolical  that  the  bright 
hues  of  a  maiden’s  kimono  should  disappear  when  she  becomes  a 
wife,  growing  more  sombre  with  each  succeeding  year? 

The  precepts  of  the  old  moralist  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart 
of  Japanese  womanhood.  The  key  to  the  whole  duty  of  woman, 
as  he  conceived  it,  was  self-control,  patience  and  self-sacrifice; 
whether  these  ideals  can  endure  under  the  stress  of  the  new  civi¬ 
lisation  remains  to  be  seen.  ‘‘  We  ought,”  says  Professor  Jinzo 
.\aruse,  one  of  the  most  ardent  feminists  of  his  race  and  the 
founder  of  the  Japanese  University  for  Women,  ‘‘to  be  ready  to 
adopt  all  the  good  things  of  Western  nations,  w’hile  preserving  all 
that  is  best  in  our  owm.”  A  splendid  ideal  indeed!  But  con¬ 
ditions  are  changing.  Already  highly -educated  women  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  compete  against  men  and  against  each  other  to  obtain 
employment.  Will  it  be  possible  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  such 
competition  to  retain  the  fine  conception  of  duty  summed  up  in 
the  watchwords  ‘‘  self-control,  patience,  self-sacrifice.”  Yet  it 
is  only  under  conditions  where  educated  women  can  make  sure  of 
a  living  wage,  that  their  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  mar- 
nage— of  marriage  as  the  only  career  open  to  them — can  proceed. 
It  is  indeed  a  problem. 

I  “The  prime  duty  of  man,”  said  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
‘  recent  Presidential  Address,  ‘‘  is  to  work,  to  be  the  breadwinner  ; 

^  the  prime  duty  of  the  woman  is  to  be  the  mother,  the  housewife.” 
Until  the  last  few  years,  life  in  Japan  was  conducted  very  much 
on  these  primitive  and  admirable  lines.  It  is  quite  true  that 
U  the  woman’s  position,  seen  from  a  European  standpoint,  was 
ij  intolerably  subservient  :  was  she  not  told  ‘‘  to  look  on  her  hus- 
j  H  tiind  as  if  he  were  Heaven  itself  and  never  to  weary  of  thinking 
nihow  she  might  yield  to  him.”  Yet  at  the  same  time  she  had 
■  much  more  influence,  and  much  more  powder,  than  is  generally 
1  VOL.  LXXVU.  X.S.  3  L 
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believed.  She  was  responsible  for  everything  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  house ;  in  wealthy  establishments  she  had  ■ 
her  own  steward,  her  viceroy,  through  whom  she  governed  the  | 
outlying  portion  of  her  realm,  and  of  whom  she  exacted  close  I 
and  careful  account.  No  detail  w^as  too  trivial  for  her  personal  j 
superintendence.  She  had,  as  a  rule,  a  faculty  for  organisation;  | 
her  economy  was  often  great  and  her  commonscnse  remarkable. 
Her  husband’s  income  was  usually  entirely  in  her  charge,  and 
she  was  an  expert  in  spending  and  saving  it  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.  She  was  the  housekeeper  and  the  hostess,  servant,  it 
might  be,  to  her  husband  and  his  parents,  but,  above  all,  the  ^ 
mother.  Not  only  were  her  own  children  entirely  in  her  charge,  i 
but  if  her  husband  followed  the  primitive  custom  of  enlarging  his  ' 
household  by  the  addition  of  mekdki  (concubines),  his  wife,  who 
was  the  responsible  head  of  the  household,  and  who  alone  bore  1 
his  name,  undertook  the  charge  of  all  the  children.  It  was  her 
duty  and  her  joy  to  educate  them.  Love  is  the  great  educator  of  i 
the  Japanese  child ;  in  no  other  country,  perhaps,  are  children  so 
passionately  desired  and  loved.  And  it  seems  to  develop  all  that 
is  best  in  them,  for  petted  and  considered  as  they  are,  they  are 
never  spoilt.  The  Japanese  believe  that  abstract  virtues  are  per¬ 
fectly  comprehensible  to  children,  and  from  babyhood  the  ideals  of 
their  race  are  held  constantly  before  them.  Duty,  kindness, 
honour,  patriotism  are  the  watchwords  even  of  the  nursery.  Per¬ 
fect  confidence  and  perfect  obedience  seem  to  rule  the  relations 
between  parent  and  child  in  Japan.  And  the  wealth  of  love  with 
w'hich  both  father  and  mother  envelop  their  children  is  fully 
repaid.  Not  only  in  great  things,  but  in  small,  does  the  little 
one  desire  to  serve  its  mother.  As  a  trifling  instance  it  may  be  j 
mentioned  that  over  and  over  again  children  have  been  found, 
unknowm,  of  course,  to  their  parents,  lying  naked  outside  the 
mosquito  nets,  that  the  insects  might  feed  on  them  and  their 
parents’  slumbers  remain  undisturbed.  Those  who  knew  many 
a  Japanese  household,  where  the  lord  maintained  the  patriarchal 
custom  of  mekaki —  a  sliding  scale  regulating,  according  to  rank, 
the  number  of  these  subsidiary  wives — have  marvelled  at  the 
wife’s  devotion  to  the  children  of  her  rivals.  But  as  such  they 
were  not  regarded  by  the  dutiful  wife  ;  rather  were  they  deserving 
of  her  kindest  treatment  as  the  fortunate  recipients  of  a  husband’s 
favour.  The  lot  of  the  mekake,  however,  was  not  altogether  a 
happy  one  in  a  land  where  motherhood  is  the  supreme  relation 
of  a  woman’s  life.  Mother  she  might  be,  but  she  had  no  right 
in  her  children  ;  to  them  she  was  merely  an  upper  servant.  To-day 
both  law  and  custom  have  relegated  such  arrangements  to  the 
past.  To  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  woman,  at  whose  chastity 
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so  many  stones  have  been  thrown,  it  must  be  said  that  the  position 
ofmekake,  legalised  as  it  was,  never  presented  attractions  to  her. 
Obedience  to  parents,  one  of  the  arch  virtues  of  Japan,  might 
induce  her  to  accept  it,  as  it  often  did  the  far  lower  one  of  joro, 
but  very  rarely  did  a  woman  enter  the  house  of  a  man  of  her  own 
class  under  these  conditions. 

Morality,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  question  of  climate ;  certainly  it 
is  a  question  of  point  of  view.  The  morality  of  Japanese  women 
has  been  much  discussed.  The  Japanese  prize  chastity  very 
highly,  but  they  do  not  consider  it  the  only  essential  character¬ 
istic  virtue  of  woman.  Devotion  and  obedience  to  husband  and 
parents  stand  even  higher.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  Japanese 
plays  contains  a  situation  where  a  wife  sells  herself  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  joroija  for  two  years  in  order  to  enable  her  husband  to 
do  his  full  military  service  to  his  lord.  It  is  a  question  of  honour. 
And  her  personal  honour  is  as  nothing  weighed  against  her 
husband’s  duty  to  his  chief.  The  bargain  is  concluded  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  husband,  but  when  he  hears  of  the  sacrifice, 
while  he  laments  the  necessity,  he  accepts  it  as  inevitable.  Such 
stories  are  common  in  Japan  and  help  to  illustrate  the  different 
standpoint  from  which  the  Japanese  regard  sexual  morality.  A 
girl  would  feel  bound  to  sell  herself  should  dishonour  or  penury 
threaten  her  parents ;  if  she  did  not  take  the  initiative  they  would 
probably,  even  to-day,  conclude  the  arrangement  without  con¬ 
sulting  her.  The  Japanese  woman,  if  she  seeks  such  a  life,  does 
it  with  her  eyes  open ,  recognising  that  it  is  the  lowest  depth  to 
which  she  can  sink.  But  she  argues  that  defilement  of  the  body 
may  yet  leave  tbe  soul  absolutely  pure ;  that  a  woman  may  lead 
a  life  of  degradation  and  may  yet  return  to  her  highest  ideals, 
because,  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  she  has  accepted 
shame,  she  can  still  hold  her  self-respect  untouched.  The  cour¬ 
tesan  is  the  heroine  of  many  a  Japanese  romance,  but  she  is  not 
the  courtesan  of  Dumas,  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of  Daudet. 

Among  the  married  wmmen  the  standard  of  morality  is  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  not  only  among  the  well-born,  but  among  the  wives 
of  the  proletariat,  the  heimen  women.  Far  greater  freedom  has 
always  been  accorded  to  these  than  was  enjoyed  by  their 
more  aristocratic  sisters,  especially  in  the  country,  where  women 
working  side  by  side  with  their  husbands  and  earning  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  family  income,  have  always  been  in  a  position  of 
greater  equality  than  was  found  in  the  upper  classes.  The  higher 
'fe  went  in  the  social  scale,  the  greater  became  the  difference. 
Independence  is  one  of  the  key  notes  of  the  woman  question,  and 
tile  woman  of  the  people,  wage  earning  and  independent,  could 
i  up  her  head  proudly,  while  the  well-born  lady  would  not 
3l  2 
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have  thought  of  such  an  equality  as  within  her  just  demands 
But  this  independence  gives  the  heimen  woman  none  of  the  ag¬ 
gressive  airs  which  we  find  under  similar  conditions  in  other 
countries.  A  Japanese  woman  is  never  either  brutal  or  vulgar. 

In  Japan  the  chivalrous  devotion  to  woman  which  characterised 
mediaeval  civilisation  in  Europe,  covering  a  multitude  of  cruelties 
and,  under  varying  conditions,  hampering  her  development,  never 
existed,  but  some  thousand  and  more  years  ago,  her  position  was 
almost  on  an  equality  with  that  of  man,  and  she  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  making  of  Japanese  history.  Around  the 
person  of  Jingo  Kogo,  the  great  Empress-conqueror  of  Korea, 
hang  many  legends.  Her  husband  entirely  refused  to  place  any 
credence  in  the  mission  with  which  Jingo  believed  herself  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  Gods.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  and  insisted 
on  governing  his  country  on  his  own  not  altogether  successful 
lines.  Only  after  his  death  could  Jingo  assert  herself,  quelling 
home  rebellion  and  arming  expeditions  for  conquest.  It  was 
through  the  conquest  of  Korea  that  Chinese  civilisation  and 
Chinese  learning  found  their  way  to  Japan.  Thus  the  great 
Empress  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  power  which  in 
the  future  was  to  undermine  the  position  of  her  sex.  For  the 
influence  of  Chinese  customs  with  regard  to  the  position  of  women 
undoubtedly  modified  Japanese  thought  in  this  respect.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  glory  of  Jingo’s  achievements  have  not 
been  allowed  to  remain  a  glory  to  her  sex.  Legend,  the  vehicle 
of  Buddhist  priests,  ascribes  her  wonderful  career  to  the  influence 
of  her  unborn  son ,  who  so  distinguished  himself  in  life  as  to  be  | 
accorded  the  position  of  the  War  Spirit  in  the  Walhalla  of  the 
Japanese  Gods. 

But  the  debt  which  Japan  owes  to  her  women  does  not  end 
here.  When  Chinese  learning  and  Chinese  culture  threatened 
the  language  of  the  country,  it  was  the  brilliant  literary  women 
of  the  period  w'ho  maintained  it  in  its  exquisite  purity  and  grace. 
We  see  something  of  this  feminine  influence  in  the  extraordinary 
novel,  Genji  Monogatori,  written  by  a  woman,  Murasaki 
Shikib,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  young  scholars  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  were  then  not  too  proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  professors 
daughters  and  to  learn  of  them.  One  of  these  ladies  is  described 
as  having  such  “  dashing  genius  and  eloquence  that  all  ordinan’ 
scholars  would  find  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  her  and  would 
be  reduced  to  silence.”  But  it  is  significant  that  even  in  those 
days  the  Japanese  youth  resented  the  superiority,  for  he  remarks 
that  though  ‘  ‘  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  our  wife  or  daughter  should 
not  lack  intelligence,  yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  approve  a  woman  like  this.”  Almost  imperceptibly,  yet  \ery 
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steadily,  the  position  of  women  in  Japan  declined.  She  became 
merely  the  housewife,  admirable  within  her  limitations;  ruling 
in  her  sphere  for  the  most  part  wisely  and  well,  but 
with  no  influence  outside  her  home.  Her  individuality 

was  stunted  by  complete  subservience,  first  to  her  parents, 
then  to  her  husband  and  his  parents.  “  Women,”  says 
the  Bhuddist  proverb,  ”  have  no  homes  of  their  own  in  the 
Three  States  of  Existence  ”  ;  they  had  none  in  this  ”  Universe 
of  Desire,”  as  regulated  by  Japanese  custom.  The  “  treasure 
flower  ”  of  the  paternal  hearth  is  only  a  sojourner ;  all  too  soon 
she  must  take  root  elsewhere.  Marriage,  even  to-day,  means  a 
very  different  parting  in  the  Japanese  home  to  what  it  does  in  the 
European.  It  is  actually  a  reversal  of  the  old  proverb,  “  Your 
son’s  your  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife ;  your  daughter’s  your 
daughter  all  your  life.”  The  daughter,  so  petted  by  her  parents, 
is  now  to  a  great  extent ,  cut  off  from  their  love  ;  they  have  little 
power  to  influence  her  future  happiness.  That  lies  ‘‘  on  the 
knees  ”  of  her  mother-in-law.  The  fact  that  this  lady  paramount 
has  expressed  approval  of  her  new  daughter-in-law  elect  and  has 
expressed  affection  for  her,  means  more  than  the  most  rapturous 
love  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom.  For  her  mother-in-law  will 
rule  her  life  in  the  future.  The  pleasant  butterfly  existence,  with 
its  dainty  duties  and  decorative  studies,  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
little  Japanese  maiden  knows  what  is  before  her — she  has  watched 
her  mother  at  work  and  has  come  to  her  assistance  in  such 
important  matters  as  serving  her  father  and  his  honoured  guest, 
or  assisting  at  the  ceremonial  tea,  the  important  etiquette  of 
which  still  remains  an  important  item  of  a  girl’s  education.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  she  has  at  home  seen  something  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
mother-in-law,  and  knows  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  her  kindly 
young  husband  to  protect  her.  Well  might  Kaibara  the  sage 
warn  her  that  she  must  rise  early  and  at  night  go  late  to  bed.  If 
her  mother-in-law  be  of  a  wakeful  disposition  the  young  wife 
must  still  wait  upon  her  coucher.  Upon  her  lever,  too.  Almost 
before  the  dawn  she  must  be  about  her  household  aff  airs ,  must  see 
that  the  servants  are  at  work,  and  superintend  the  preparation  of 
breakfast.  Then  she  must  call  her  husband  and  his  mother, 
acting  as  valet  to  one  and  as  maid  to  the  other,  opening  their 
shutters,  taking  them  hot  water,  the  hibachi,  or  anything  else 
they  may  require.  The  husband  may  be  independent,  but  the 
old  lady  generally  exacts  her  pound  of  flesh.  She  had  to  do  it 
when  she  was  young.  And  this  is  her  hour.  It  is  only  when  a 
woman  herself  becomes  a  mother-in-law  that  she  can  expect  any 
leisure.  And,  naturally  enough,  she  makes  the  most  of  it. 

Contact  with  another  civilisation  explains  the  modification 
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which  Japan  is  undergoing  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the  women 
question.  The  divorce  laws  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
greatly  altered.  Common  enough  among  the  lower  grades  of 
society,  divorce  has  alwmys  been  rare  among  the  aristocracy.  The 
noble  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  divorce  his  wife ;  if  she 
were  childless  the  difficulty  could  be  met  by  his  constituting 
his  son  by  a  lesser  wife  his  heir,  or  by  the  time-honoured  custom 
of  adoption.  Concubines  are  no  longer  recognised  by  law,  but  ' 
the  Civil  Code  provides  the  father  with  the  means  of  legitima- 
tising  a  natural  son  should  he  so  desire.  Prince  Haru  was  formally 
recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne  before  the  marriage  question 
received  Imperial  attention.  He  wdll  be  the  last  exception  to  the 
new  laws,  to  which,  in  future,  even  the  Emperor  must  bow. 
Should  Prince  Haru  or  his  sons  die  without  heirs,  the  crown  would 
pass  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Imperial  family.  Before  the 
new'  laws  did  so  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  woman,  a  wife  j 
could  be  divorced  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  And  she  never 
quite  recovered  from  the  stigma.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
incapacity  in  cooking,  for  w'hich  to-day  we  hesitate  to  dismiss 
even  our  cooks,  w'as  enough  to  get  a  wife  her  conge.  But  this 
cause  was  not  recognised.  Too  much  freedom  in  conversation  i 
was,  however,  sufficient;  she  could  be  dismissed  for  “loquacity,” 
or  for  jealousy.  No  wonder  Kaibara  gave  her  recommendations  : 
on  this  point.  Disobedience  to  father-in-law  or  mother  in-law 
was  a  well-established  reason.  Bad  disease  or  larceny,  like 
adultery  or  failure  to  produce  an  heir ,  were  also  accepted  as  grounds 
for  a  husband  obtaining  a  divorce.  But  to-day  the  divorce  laws  of 
Japan  are  very  similar  to  those  of  many  European  countries. 

It  is,  doubtless,  the  oppression  of  the  patriarchal  system  affect¬ 
ing  men  and  women  alike,  w'hich ,  in  the  present  condition  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development  in  Japan,  is  leading  to  w'hat  might  be 
termed  the  decentralisation  of  family  life.  To-day  men  and 
women  are  cutting  themselves  adrift  from  their  families  in  order 
to  attain  independence.  They  are  making  no  little  sacrifice,  for 
he,  who  thus  assumes  individuality  before  the  law,  casts  off  his 
aristocratic  privileges  and  becomes  frankly  a  plebeian.  He  founds 
a  new  family  of  a  lower  class.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  his  wife 
share  his  independence,  and,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  gospel 
according  to  Fukuzawa,  it  is  often  for  her  sake  that  the  rupture 
is  effected.  No  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  the  change  which 
has  come  over  the  Japanese  man  with  regard  to  his  w'omanhood. 
To-day  the  man  is  sacrificing  himself  for  the  woman.  To-day, 
too,  he  has  realised  that  he  needs  a  companion  quite  as  much  as 
a  housekeeper.  And  to  achieve  this  he  knows  he  must  educate 
her,  even  as  he  is  educated.  To  their  honour  be  it  said  that  the 
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men  of  Japan  are  entirely  responsible  for  their  own  woman 
question.  They  know  “  that  woman’s  cause  is  man’s.”  They 
have  taken  the  initiative,  for  in  their  whole-souled  devotion  to 
the  future  of  their  country,  they  have  realised  how  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  the  position  of  woman.  As  a  wife,  it  is  true,  she 
may  affect  only  the  individual;  “they  rise  or  sink  together, 
dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free  ”  ;  as  a  mother  she  influences  the 
race.  Were  it  possible  that  she  should  remain  content  with  the 
ideal  of  the  past,  the  ideal  of  wifehood  and  motherhood,  strength¬ 
ened  and  intellectually  magnified  by  the  generous  education  of 
Western  w’omen,  Japan  might  hope  for  the  millennium.  But  this 
could  hardly  be.  Meanwhile  the  future  of  the  race  is  crying  out 
for  the  education  of  the  mother  physically  and  mentally.  Once 
give  her  education  and  the  woman  will  claim  independence.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  woman  question  all  over  the  w’orld  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 

“The  five  worst  maladies  that  afflict  the  female  mind,”  to 
return  to  the  words  of  the  old  moralist,  ”  are  indocility,  discon¬ 
tent,  slander,  jealousy  and  silliness.  Without  any  doubt,  these 
five  maladies  infest  seven  or  eight  out  of  every  ten  women ,  and  it 
is  from  these  that  arises  the  inferiority  of  women  to  men.  .  .  . 

The  worst  of  them  all  and  the  parent  of  the  other  four  is  silli¬ 
ness.”  And  he  recommends  as  a  cure  ”  self -inspection  and  self- 
reproach.”  Those  who  are  intent  on  the  remaking  of  Japan  are 
finding  another  treatment.  They  are  discarding  the  old  national 
proverb,  “  Never  trust  a  w’oman  even  if  she  has  borne  you  seven 
children,”  and  are  putting  the  sharpest  of  weapons  into  her 
hand.  She  is  being  emancipated  and  she  is  being  educated. 
When  the  Woman’s  University  was  opened  in  1901,  Count 
Okuma  urged  the  necessity  of  education  for  women  upon  the 
country.  Japan,  he  said,  would  be  twice  as  strong  if  its  women 
were  well  educated,  and  he  pointed  out  how  the  countries  which 
were  content  to  see  only  their  men  educated  had  fallen  behind  in 
the  universal  competition.  But  long  ere  the  new  University 
became  a  fact,  the  matter  had  been  taken  seriously  in  hand.  Ele¬ 
mentary  education  is  now  compulsory ,  and  there  are  innumerable 
higher  schools  where  the  course,  in  addition  to  the  usual  scholastic 
subjects,  includes  moral  precepts,  training  for  domestic  affairs, 
cutting  out  and  sewing— in  old  days  the  making  of  her  husband’s 
clothes  was  part  of  a  wufe’s  duty.  There  is  a  higher  normal  school 
for  women  in  Tokyo,  as  well  as  the  Woman’s  University.  Of 
course,  there  are  also  large  numbers  of  private  schools.  But  in 
his  article  on  Woman’s  Education,  Baron  Suyematsu  tells  us  that 
the  supply  of  educational  institutions  is  always  far  behind  the 
demand,  for  the  emulation  and  aspiration  of  Japanese  women 
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increase  year  by  year.  There  was  a  time  between  1884  and  1891  I 
when  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  inevitable  widening  of  women’s  I 
sphere.  The  Japanese  met  their  problem  of  revolting  daughters  ! 
by  the  closing  of  many  schools.  Not  only  the  character  of  the  ' 
coming  woman  w-as  considered  to  be  affected;  her  health  un-  \ 
doubtedly  was.  The  hygiene  of  a  young  girl’s  life  in  the  new  con-  ^ 
ditions  of  close  study  was  not  understood  by  the  old-fashioned 

mother.  She  was  allowed  to  work  too  much ,  and  to  eat  too  little. 

Naturally,  her  health  suffered.  But  these  matters  are  righting 
themselves  and  prejudices  are  dying  out.  The  influence  of  the 
Peeress  School  is  seen  throughout  the  country  in  the  matter  of 
athletic  training,  in  which  it  was  the  pioneer.  The  same  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  paid  to  physical  culture  in  all  the  more  democratic 
institutions. 

It  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  speak  of  the  Peeress  School  as  conser¬ 
vative.  And  so,  in  a  manner,  it  is.  But  in  this  matter  we  must 
sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  the  Empress,  its  creator,  and 
patron.  Ardently  as  she  desires  all  that  is  best  for  her  people, 
it  is  with  a  natural  regret  that  she  sees  the  picturesque  character¬ 
istics  of  her  country  swmpt  into  oblivion.  She  does  not  want  to 
see  Japan  pressed  into  a  European  model ;  she  desires  to  main¬ 
tain  not  only  the  ideals,  but  the  customs  of  old  Japan.  And 
thus,  while  she  insists  on  due  attention  to  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  accomplishments,  wuth  poetry  as  the  chief,  take  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  her  scheme.  Old  traditions  must  be  maintained. 
Perhaps  the  Empress  recognises  in  the  extraordinary  lyrical  gift 
of  her  people  a  powerful  factor  against  the  materialism  which,  in 
the  race  for  success,  threatens  to  choke  their  finer  aspirations. 
Certainly,  she  encourages  as  far  as  possible  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  music,  painting  and  literature,  though  equal  attention  is 
paid  to  more  domestic  attainments.  Modern  materialism  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  ideals  of  the 
Japanese,  the  development  of  the  higher  nature  is  the  law  of 
Bushido,  which  enjoins  the  elaborate  formalism  of  etiquette,  not 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  the  means  to  a  nobler  end.  Hence  the 
mysteries  of  etiquette  still  play  an  important  part  in  the  regime  of 
the  Peeress  School. 

The  revival  of  athleticism  is  in  accordance  wdth  the  Samurai 
spirit  which  still  dominates  the  nation.  Only  for  a  short  time  had 
the  physical  development  of  wmmen  been  disregarded ;  except  for 
the  immediate  families  of  the  Daimios,  the  women  of  old  Japan 
were  a  hardy  race,  and  the  physical  training  of  the  Samurai  girls 
was  almost  as  vigorous  as  that  of  the  Spartan  women  of  old.  The 
duty  of  a  lady-in-waiting  on  a  Daimio’s  wife  included  the  defence 
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of  her  lord’s  castle  in  the  absence  of  his  male  retainers.  She  vas 
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expert  in  fencing  and  in  the  use  of  the  long-handed  sword 
{Naginata).  Quite  as  important  w^as  the  act  of  suicide,  should 
circumstances  demand  it;  like  Hedda  Gabbler,  her  ideal  was  a 
beautiful  death.  Not  for  her  w'as  hara-kiri,  but  the  more  stately 
Jigai\  to  us,  a  far  less  repulsive  method  of  death.  The  sac¬ 
rifice  enjoined  by  Bushido  is  now  officially  abolished,  but  all 
it  represented  still  powerfully  influences  the  minds  of  Samurai 
men  and  women.  In  her  delightful  book.  Under  the  Care  of 
(he  Japanese  War  Office,  Miss  McCaul  tells  hoMr  her  companion, 
Madame  Kuroda,  was  fully  prepared  for  death  when  it  w^as 
feared  her  charges  might  fall  into  Eussian  hands.  The  little 
dagger  without  which,  even  to-day,  no  Japanese  woman  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  travel  abroad,  was  ready  to  hand.  Should  she  fail  in 
the  mission  entrusted  her — the  bringing  back  of  her  charges  in 
safety  to  Japan — suicide  seemed  the  only  dignified  course.  The 
honour  of  a  Samurai  is  a  conception  which  other  civilisations  find 
it  hard  to  apprehend  fully.  Loyalty  to  Emperor  and  country  is 
its  first  law.  It  is  developed  in  earliest  childhood  and  influences 
the  woman  as  much  as  the  man.  We  see  it  now  in  a  very  high 
degree,  when  every  woman  would  sacrifice  her  all  in  the  moment 
of  her  country’s  need.  Only  the  other  day  a  man,  eager  to 
volunteer  for  active  service,  was  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  the  sole  support  of  his  mother.  He  perceived  a  divided 
duty,  but  the  claim  of  his  family,  for  once,  seemed  the  greater, 
and,  having  carefully  weighed  the  matter,  he  decided  to  remain  at 
home.  His  mother  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  it  came  to 
her  knowledge  later.  And,  perceiving  then  that  she  stood  in 
the  path  of  her  son’s  obligations  to  his  country,  she  immediately 
committed  suicide.  When  the  attack  was  made  on  the  present 
Tsar  during  his  visit  to  Japan,  the  insult  to  the  nation’s  honour 
was  felt  by  the  women  and  girls  quite  as  deeply  as  by  the  men. 
From  Mrs.  Eraser  we  hear  how  the  ten-year-old  daughter  of  Vis¬ 
count  Aoki  lay  for  hours  in  an  agony  of  grief,  moaning  “  I  am  a 
•Japanese !  I  must  live  with  this  shame  !  I  cannot !  I  cannot !  ” 
And  a  youthful  maiden  actually  committed  suicide  after  conveying 
a  message  to  the  Emperor,  that,  humble  as  she  was,  she  beggecl 
he  might  find  some  comfort  in  her  death,  since  she  gave  her  life 
gladly,  in  atonement  for  the  insult  to  her  country’s  honour. 

AA  e  get  here  a  curious  blending  of  the  old  ideals  with  the  new 
civilisation,  and  this  meets  us  everywhere  in  Japan,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  women.  Many  are  the  instances 

(1)  This  form  of  suicide  consisted  of  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  neck.  It  was 
really  part  of  the  hara  kill  or  xeppuku,  for  in  the  case  of  men  the  adbominal 
inusion  was  merely  superficial,  death  being  caused  by  a  subsequent  blow  in  the 
throat. 
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quoted  of  the  husband  who  would  not  think  of  preceding  his  wife  si 

when  she  is  wearing  European  clothes,  but  who  stalks  majesticallv  ti 

in  front  directly  she  resumes  her  national  dress.  The  Emperor  s( 
and  even  more  noticeably  the  Crown  Prince,  have  done  their  tl 

utmost  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  always  treat  t( 

their  wives  with  greatest  courtesy.  It  is  hard  to  eradicate  tl 

the  influences  of  countless  generations,  both  in  man  and  woman,  m 

The  woman  as  yet  makes  no  claim  to  her  “  rights  ”  ;  she  contintfes  r( 

to  accept  a  position  of  inferiority.  It  has  always  been  her  privi-  Si 

lege  to  wait  upon  her  husband,  to  give  him  devoted  personal  ol 

service  in  trivial  as  well  as  in  important  matters.  Even  the  tl 

Empress  is  not  exempt  from  a  personal  superintendence  of  her  tl 

lord’s  wardrobe.  Miss  McCaul  paints  a  pretty  picture  of  the  e: 
Marchioness  Oyama  “  very  busy  packing  her  husband’s  things”  fi 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  front.  As  President  of  the  fs 
Ladies’  Patriotic  Society  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  members  n 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society ,  this  dainty  little  lady  has  laboured  un¬ 
ceasingly  in  her  country’s  cause,  but  all  other  duties  fell  for  the  tl 
moment  into  the  background  when  the  question  of  her  husband’s  ic 
needs  became  immediate.  ir 

To-day  the  woman  question  in  Japan  is  going  through  the  same  n 
phases  as  we  have  witnessed  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  Europe  a 
and  America,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  traditions  of  the  p 
race.  Women,  w^ell  taught  and  trained,  are  finding  indepen-  ai 
dence.  There  is  an  immense  demand  for  teachers  in  schools,  and  oi 
thousands  of  women  are  thus  employed.  As  nurses  they  have  K 
gained  the  highest  distinction,  and  the  number  of  women  who  b 
take  up  this  profession  is  very  large.  But  they  are  also  beginning  si 
to  compete  seriously  with  men,  not  only  in  medicine,  in  art,  in  k 
journalism,  and  in  literature,  but  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  s; 
The  increase  of  factories  is  leading  to  a  greater  demand  for  female  ^  J 
labour.  Women  are  finding  occupation  as  telephone  clerks,  in  ] 
printing  offices  and  in  banks.  A  few  are  employed  as  typewriters,  ai 
but  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  in  Japanese  Girls  and  Women,  re-  it 
minds  us  that  “until  a  writing  machine  has  been  invented  that  will 
write  four  thousand  characters  there  will  not  be  much  demand 
for  typewriter  girls  outside  the  treaty  ports.’’  It  is  not  surprising! 
to  find  that  with  the  increased  number  of  openings  for  women,  the  j 
servant  difficulty  is  arising  in  Japan.  Japanese  servants  havei 
hitherto  had  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
But  the  master  or  mistress  must  accept  the  fact  that  they 
will  do  their  work  on  their  own  lines,  and  not  on  any  pre-; 
conceived  plan  of  the  person  they  serve.  An  English 
lady  taking  out  a  maid  to  Japan  soon  finds  her  Japanese  women 
much  more  conversant  with  her  idiosyncrasies,  and  much, 
more  eager  to  minister  to  them  than  her  English  maid.  They 
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share  the  independence  of  their  class,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
their  husbands,  if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a  pair  of  married 
servitors,  much  resemble  Europeans  of  the  same  position.  In 
the  interests  of  the  master,  the  “boy”  is  kept  very  much  up 
to  the  mark  by  his  wife.  For  loyalty  to  the  house  they  serve  is 
the  characteristic  note  of  the  old-fashioned  Japanese  servant, 
many  of  whom  came  from  the  Samurai  class.  Like  the  old 
retainers  of  European  families  and  the  petted  household  slaves  of 
South  America,  the  servants  of  the  bygone  regime  were  members 
of  the  family,  and  the  women  are  still  honoured  by  strangers  with 
the  affix  San.  In  the  absence  of  her  mistress  or  the  daughters  of 
the  house,  it  was  the  servant’s  duty  to  receive  a  visitor,  and  so 
exquisite  were  her  manners  that  many  a  European  has  gone  away 
from  a  house  at  w’hich  he  has  paid  his  call,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  entertained  and  made  much  of  by  the  house¬ 
maid. 

Like  many  other  Japanese  institutions,  woman  in  Japan  is  at 
the  moment  in  a  transitory  stage.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  her 
ideals  may  endure  unharmed  by  the  probation  to  which  the  change 
in  her  outlook  undoubtedly  subjects  her.  Like  the  Spartan 
woman,  the  Samurai  woman’s  highest  hope  was  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  great  man  and  the  mother  of  illustrious  sons.  If  this  spirit 
prevails  it  will  keep  the  woman  of  the  future  unspoiled  by  her 
advanced  education  and  on  a  higher  platform  than  the  w^oman  of 
other  nations.  “  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man,  but  diverse.” 
And  to-day  the  world  wants  women  whose  ideal  is  not  masculinity, 
but  rather  self-control,  patience,  and  self-sacrifice.  The  law'  of 
sacrifice,  the  necessary  condition  of  all  advancement,  has  been 
learnt  by  the  Japanese  woman  direct  from  nature.  As  Nature 
sacrifices  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  race,  so  will  the 
Japanese  woman  make  her  sacrifice,  consciously,  daily,  hourly. 
The  race,  in  her  eyes,  is  of  more  importance  than  all  else  beside, 
and  her  sacrifice  to  it  is  her  sacrifice  to  her  forefathers  who  begot 
it;  to  the  Gods  themselves. 

Ethel  M.  M.  McKenna. 


THE  EROSION  OF  AUTOCRACY  :  A  LETTER 
FROM  RUSSIA. 

St.  Petkrsburg,  Afril  IZth,  1905, 

The  fathers  of  modern  geology  contended  fiercely  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  earth’s  crust  had  attained  its  present  shape.  The 
distribution  and  level  of  land,  the  contours  of  valleys  and  mountain- 
chains,  in  which  some  saw  merely  the  peaceful  processes  of  eternal 
Nature,  using  water  as  her  tool,  others  ascribed  to  the  caprice  of 
volcanic  forces  stored  in  the  subterranean  world.  The  war  be- 
tw’een  Neptunists  and  Plutonists  even  engaged  the  mind  of  Goethe, 
who  in  the  second  part  of  Faust  covered  what  he  regarded  as  the 
anarchical  view’s  of  the  Plutonists  with  scorn.  The  dispute,  dead  in 
science,  is  very  much  alive  in  the  philosophy  of  contemporary 
politics,  and  may  be  applied,  without  straining  a  point,  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  prophecies  lately  made  by  observers  of  Russia’s  troubled 
condition.  The  majority  acclaimed  the  revolt  which  began  on 
January  ’2’2nd  as  a  revolution.  It  was  the  premonitory  black  cloud 
foretelling  the  volcanic  eruption  by  which  autocracy  and  all  its 
abominations  w’ould  be  rent  and  overwhelmed.  These  observers 
w’ere  the  Plutonists  w’ho,  not  in  Russia  alone,  but  in  all  troubled 
lands,  in  Austria,  in  Spain,  in  the  Balkans,  are  for  ever  watching 
tensely  for  catastrophic  events  and  sudden  dissolutions.  The 
minority,  or  Neptunist  observers,  saw^  nothing  so  momentous. 
They  risked  their  reputation,  at  a  time  when  the  risk  seemed  con¬ 
siderable,  by  deriding  the  revolution.  But  they  did  not  deny  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  Tsar’s  Empire  was  unstable;  that 
the  frosts  and  deluges  of  social  and  political  discontent  had  cracked 
and  crumbled  the  Imperial  fabric  ;  and  that  within  a  brief  time  the 
monarchy  must  be  buttressed  ujwn  popular  support  won  by  Liberal 
concessions,  or  tumble  to  the  ground.  The  Neptunists,  in  short, 
saw  the  effects  of  erosion  and  disintegration,  slowly  accumulating, 
but  surely  threatening  ruin,  while  the  Plutonists  w’ere  trembling 
over  imminent  earthquakes. 

The  events  of  the  month  w’hich  has  passed  since  last  I  wrote, 
may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  final  evidence  that  the  Neptunists  were 
right.  The  month  has  been  absolutely  barren  of  political  events  of 
first-rate  importance.  But  although  no  single  occurrence  has 
added  perceptibly  to  the  immediate  peril  of  the  Autocracy,  the 
situation  has  steadily  worsened.  Before  peace  has  been  restored 
to  the  towns — and  May  Day  may  bring  forth  intensified  turmoil- 
the  country  has  begun  to  smoulder.  In  nearly  every  province, 
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from  Vitebsk  cast  to  Saratoif ,  and  down  the  whole  belt  of  Central 
Russia  as  far  south  as  the  Crimea ,  veiled  or  open  revolts  have  taken 
place,  and  in  many  cases  continue.  Against  factories,  sugar- 
refineries,  chateaux  isolated  in  forest  and  on  steppe,  bands  of 
armed  peasants  have  marched  victoriously  and  with  impunity. 
Even  the  Tsar’s  estate  at  Livadia  has  been  outraged  by  impious 
hands.  St.  Petersburg  has  continued  to  strike  one  day,  work 
the  next,  and  threaten  both  days;  Lodz,  Warsaw,  and  Petrokoff 
have  been  delivered  over  to  bomb-casters  and  Cossacks.  Tiflis  has 
been  in  open  and  triumphant  rebellion,  and  the  “  provisional 
Government,”  which  was  a  mockery  in  the  metropolis,  has  been 
setup  in  real  earnest  in  other  Caucasian  centres.  Hoards  of  bombs 
have  been  unearthed  in  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  and  Odessa  ;  in¬ 
cendiary  literature  goes  boldly  through  the  post,  and  stuffs  every 
jxxiket,  including  even,  as  the  Kharkoff  case  shows,  the  pockets  of 
State  tchinorniks.  To  all  these  internal  forces  of  disintegration, 
which  may  be  likened  to  frost  working  in  the  very  structure  of 
the  stone,  have  been  added  two  external  calamities,  which  may 
be  compared  to  tempest  beating  from  outside.  The  disaster  at 
.Mukden  has  been  consummated,  and  the  foreign  investor  has  at 
last  buttoned  up  his  purse.  Before  this  letter  appears  another 
and  final  defeat  at  sea  seems  certain.  In  short,  everything  has 
gone  ill,  and  nothing  w’ell,  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  Empires. 

But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  revolution,  which  connotes  the  com¬ 
plete  subversion  of  the  present  system  of  government ,  seems  as  far 
off  as  ever ;  and  the  small  minority  w’hich  desires  it  is  no  more 
hopeful  of  speedy  success  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  when  disorder 
was  confined  to  a  few  isolated  cities.  That  this  is  not  due  to  any 
superiority  in  the  statesmanship  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Tsarskoe 
Selo  needs  no  proof.  The  war  has  given  Kussia  true  measure  of 
the  wisdom  and  prescience  of  her  oppressors.  But  the  autocracy 
can  still  claim  this  element  of  resisting  power  as  an  organic 
unity,  whereas  the  revolt,  so  far,  has  been  a  series  of  flashes  in 
the  pan.  Although  flames  of  rebellion  have  now  been  lighted  in 
every  part  of  the  Tsar’s  dominions  save  in  the  extreme  north,  they 
have  either  burnt  themselves  out  or  been  extinguished  everywhere 
save  in  Poland  and  in  the  Caucasus,  both  non-Russian  lands  which, 
beyond  mere  hatred  of  bureaucratic  oppression,  have  other  impulses 
to  revolt.  There  has  been  no  unity  of  aim,  and  less  than  no  unity 
of  action.  Had  all  the  numberless  riots  and  rebellions  of  the  past 
month  taken  place,  by  will  of  some  universal  organisation,  on  a 
single  day,  the  autocracy  would  have  been  paralysed,  and  revolution 
an  accomplished  fact.  As  it  is,  revolution  has  receded  out  of  sight, 
and,  instead,  we  are  faced  with  the  aimless,  sporadic  lawlessness 
of  desperation — proof  not  of  the  people’s  power  to  rebel,  but  of 
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their  weakness  and  total  lack  of  concord  and  plan.  It  is  not  the 
destruction  of  the  autocracy,  but  the  destruction  of  Russia  with 
which  we  are  threatened.  The  erosion  of  general  anarchy  is 
swiftly  wearing  away  the  whole  social  fabric.  Though  there  is  no 
visible  chance  of  oppression  being  torn  from  its  throne,  there  is 
more  than  a  chance  of  general  chaos  in  which  organised  State  and 
organised  people  will  for  a  time  cease  to  exist.  It  was  from  such 
social  dissolution  that  the  Romanoffs  three  centuries  ago  saved 
Russia.  Its  recurrence  may  save  Russia  from  the  Romanoffs. 

It  would  be  an  excess  of  refining  to  deny  this  breaking-up  pro¬ 
cess  the  title  of  revolution ,  were  it  not  that  the  heroic  associations 
of  the  latter  word  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  Since  “Bloodv 
Sunday”  nearly  three  months  have  passed;  and  St.  Petersburg 
during  those  three  months  has,  as  far  as  externals  go,  been  as  con¬ 
tent  and  uncomplaining  as  London  or  Paris.  And  as  in  the  capital 
so  elsewhere.  Each  local  outbreak,  having  had  its  day  and  ceased 
to  be ,  had  been  followed  by  tranquillity  so  deep  that  the  superficial 
imagine  Russia  has  merely  been  letting  off  steam,  instead  of  getting 
it  up.  Outside  the  narrow  cyclones  of  anarchy  which  visit  all 
centres  in  turn  and  for  a  brief  time,  the  Empire  remains  unmoved 
and  pursues  assiduously  its  pleasures — and  even  sometimes  its 
business.  What  a  writer  in  this  Review  last  month  called 
”  Russian  Apathy  and  Insouciance,”  is  not  peculiar  to  warworn 
soldiers  in  Manchuria ,  for  the  public  here  also  cares  nothing  for 
the  war  and  less  for  the  revolt,  save  when  its  immediate  interests 
are  touched.  The  humour  of  both  dramas  obscures  the  tragedy. 
When  Port  Arthur  fell,  St.  Petersburg’s  pet  conundrum  ran  as 
follows :  ”  Did  you  hear  that  Stoessel  is  coming  home  on 
crutches?  ”  ”  No?  ”  ‘‘  Yes,  he  left  his  Nogi  in  Port  Arthur,” 

the  point  of  this  pleasant  joke  being  that  ”  Nogi  ”  is  Russian  for 
”  legs.”  The  “revolution,”  like  the  war,  inspires  as  many  jokes 
as  it  breaks  heads.  Indeed,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  spends  his 
free  time — which,  as  he  is  a  Government  official,  is  considerable- 
in  compiling  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  a  volume  of  the  current 
jokes  and  puns  inspired  by  the  recent  political  murders,  pillagings, 
floggings,  and  even,  for  there  is  no  subject  too  sad  for  his  eclectic 
wit,  by  Imperial  Manifests.  He  boasts  that  he  visited  Moscow 
specially  ‘  ‘  to  collect  the  good  things  said  about  the  Grand  Duke 
Serge.”  Newspaper  editors  are  daily  tricked  by  would-be  wits 
and  tyrannicides,  who,  in  the  harmless  guise  of  verse  or  letters 
about  the  local  drains,  contribute  cryptograms  containing  threats 
to  murder,  or  playful  thoughts  on  murder  already  done.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  characteristic  of  society’s  good-humoured 
acquiescence  in  the  present  anarchy  than  the  following  passage 
from  a  private  letter,  which  I  give  with  fictitious  names.  It  was 
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witten  by  a  highly-respected  and  humane  lady  of  mature 
years 

When  we  got  to  Anastasevka,  we  found  that  no  one  expected  us,  and 
the  children  were  absent.  They  told  us,  “  They  are  in  the  yard.”  When 
Iran  out,  I  saw  Kolya’s  head  peeping  over  the  fence  and  Vanya  running 
frantically  up.  Kolya  had  a  snowball,  and  as  Vanya  ran  past  he  threw 
it  not  at  his  head  but  at  his  feet,  and  cried  triumphantly,  “  Bang !  Mister 
\olken,  how  do  you  like  being  blown  up  ?  ”  As  I  kissed  the  dear  little 
ones  Kolya  shouted  excitedly,  “  We’re  playing  Warsaw,  mother ;  it’s  our 
new  game.  Come  and  be  blown  up  !  ”  I  remonstrated,  “  These  things  are 
ulfor  your  years;  ”  but  Kolya  persisted,  and  finally,  we  played  at  bomb¬ 
throwing  till  dusk,  when  Paul  Platonuitch  came  out,  and  said,  “  Are  you 
mad,  matus/ifca?  ”  Still,  he  was  so  pleased  at  the  droll  idea  that  he  gave 
Vanya  a  twenty-kopeck  piece,  which  V.  stuck  in  an  apple,  and  concealed 
in  the  shrubbery,  screaming,  “  Now  you  be  policeman  and  come  and  search 
for  my  bomb  !  ” 


I  do  not  affirm  that  this  playful  spirit  is  universal.  Some  regard 
the  position  as  having  passed  outside  the  domain  of  wit,  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  one  ‘  ‘  gentleman  of  the  twentieth  ’  ’  ^  de¬ 
clined  to  participate  in  a  sweepstakes  as  to  which  member  of  the 
Imperial  Family  would  be  next  removed,  on  the  moral  ground 
that  no  Russian  zealous  for  his  country’s  salvation  could  doubt 
that  the  removal  of  the  Emperor  w’ould  be  accomplished  first. 

The  implication  of  this  incident — that  even  tchinovniks  are 
sometimes  so  faithless  to  their  position  as  to  desire  the  extinction 
of  the  supreme  tchinovnik — will  no  doubt  cause  surprise  to  those 
simple-minded  Englishmen  who  regard  the  Russian  revolt  as  a 
mere  war  between  Oppression  and  Liberty,  in  which  the  evil  or 
bureaucratic  principle  withstands  in  battle  the  generous  assaults 
of  the  good,  or  non-bureaucratic.  That  is  a  journalistic,  not  an 
historic,  summary.  Ormuzd,  indeed,  exists,  though  with  the 
serious  mental  and  moral  ailments  which ,  using  a  worshipper  as 
a  mouthpiece,  I  exposed  last  month.  The  crux  is  to  find  Ahri- 
man,  the  despot  and  degrader.  Where  is  the  evil,  greedy,  un¬ 
scrupulous  force  which,  despite  bombs,  street  revolts,  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  holds  Russia  in  slavery  ?  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Perhaps  it  is  the  local  soldier  or  policeman  who, 
faced  by  immediate  peril  and  responsibility,  acts  with  decision 
and  ruthlessness.  But  above  these  subordinate  heads — among 
Ministers,  among  those  by  office  responsible  for  directing  the 
Empire— it  is  hard  to  find  not  merely  a  despot,  but  even  an 
avowed  adherent  of  the  present  order.  Institutions,  in  fact,  per¬ 
sist  by  virtue  of  some  contrary  magic  inherent  in  the  house  that  is 

(1)  Tchinovniks  are  paid  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  their  interests  and 
aspirations  are  supposed  to  focus  on  that  date.  Hence  the  picturesque  descrip¬ 
tion,  huJi  dvatsatavo  tchisla,  which  means  literally,  “  persons  of  the  twentieth 
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united  against  itself.  Among  all  the  Tsar’s  Ministers  and  high 
officials  there  is  believed  to  be  only  one— the  Governor-General  of  of 
St.  Petersburg— who  sincerely  believes  that  the  autocracy  can  be 
permanently  maintained,  and  that  repression  can  maintain  it'  lie 
who  believes,  therefore,  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  good  and  necessary 
work.  But,  in  this  exceptional  case,  faith  springs  from  an  excep-  tl> 
tional  lack  of  political  education.  The  rest  of  Nicholas  IP’s  sup-  & 
posed  advisers,  so  far  from  being  brutal  despots,  are  simple-  « 
minded ,  weak-willed  gentlemen ,  who  inform  you  quite  frankly  that 
things  are  impossible,  that  radical  reforms  are  imperative,  and- 
tearfully — that  they  themselves  have  not  the  power  to  institute  “ 
those  reforms.  It  is  positively  pleasant  for  a  man  of  Liberal 
instincts  to  come  into  collision  with  the  objective,  unsophisticated  ® 
mind  of  Major-General  Trepolf  after  listening  to  the  lachrymose 
Wertherisms  of  his  “corrupt  and  brutal”  colleagues.  To  defend 
the  present  misrule  is  the  last  thing  that  corrupt  and  brutal  ad- 
viser  dreams  of.  He  does  not  even  affirm — as  perhaps  with  Si 
justice  he  might — that  autocracy  is  defensible  as  the  lesser  of  two  ^ 
evils.  The  whole  system,  he  admits,  is  insupportable.  2 

That  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  ^ 
union  of  the  Government  against  itself  I  show  by  quoting  the 
following  almost  verbatim  repxjrt  of  a  fragment  of  a  long  conversa- 
tion  which  1  had  with  a  Minister  whose  name,  formerly  obscure,  p 
has  of  late  been  much  in  the  Western  European  Press  :—  "i 

ts 

“  You  ask  me  how  far  yvhat  you  call  ruling  sentiment  is  in  favour  of  f 
Constitutional  reform.  I  believe  the  sentiment  is  universal  that  radical  ^ 

reforms  are  necessary.”  “But  Constitutional  reforms?”  “  Constitu-  , 

tional  reforms  are  possible  only  upon  the  personal  initiative  of  the  Tsar?” 
“But  Ministers  have  advisory  power's?”  “No  Minister  has  the  power  Ci 
to  advise  the  Emperor  to  limit  his  own  authority.  Such  a  thing  is  h 
incredible.  I  believe  there  is  only  one  Minister  who,  were  the  question  jj 
put  to  a  vote,  rvould  oppose  all  forms  of  representative  government.  We  ^ 
all  desire  reforms.”  “  But  if  Ministers  agree  that  the  present  systeit  is 
hopeless,  and  if  they  are  powerless  to  mend  it,  why  do  they  hold  ofi&ce?” 

No  Russian  Minister  takes  or  leaves  office  with  regard  to  problems  of 
higher  (obstche-gosudarsi  cenni)  politics?  He  holds  office  as  head  of  his 
department.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule.  Thus  you  see  that  although  we  may  deplore  the  present  chaos,  and 
be  convinced  that  appeasement  can  come  only  through  making  great 
concessions  to  the  popular  demands,  we  can  do  nothing.  I  personally 
am  powerless.  For  instance.  .  .  .”  And  the  corrupt  and  brutal  adviser 
after  giving  an  instance  of  his  own  vain  intercessions,  stating  that  “few 
Ministers  had  any  desire  to  hold  office,”  and  that  “  all  feel  that  something 
must  be  done.  But  the  decision  does  not  rest  with  us,”  concluded  with  the 
following  fine  piece  of  historical  philosophy  :  “  Russia  has  always  moved 
forward  by  elemental  movements,  independently  of  her  statesmen.  Since 
Peter’s  time,  few  individuals  have  done  anything,  but  much  has  been 
done.  The  situation  wilt  solve  itself.” 
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Childish  as  this  last  sentence  seems,  it  is  probably  true.  The  lack 
of  dramatic,  masterful  personalities  at  the  head  of  either  of  the 
contending  forces— tyranny  without  a  tyrant  pitted  against  rebel¬ 
lion  without  rebels— presages  an  unheroic  peace. 

That  Ministers  of  this  type  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  au¬ 
thority  is  the  best  proof  of  the  essential  weakness  of  the  anti- 
Governmental  campaign.  The  course  taken  by  the  agrarian  rc- 
volters  is  further  evidence  of  feebleness  and  incoherency.  For 
years  past  the  essential  solidarity  of  interest  between  peasants  and 
nobles  has  been  the  main  factor  in  the  anti-Governmental  move¬ 
ment.  Muzhik  and  dvorianin  alike  had  been  sucked  bloodless  to 
enable  the  State  to  instil  vigour  into  moribund  industrialism. 
Both  were,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  opposition.  Standing 
for  his  own  class  in  Zemstvo  Sohranye  and  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  noble  had  stood  for  the  peasant,  urged  his  claim  to  fiscal 
amelioration,  to  mental  enlightenment  and  moral  regeneration. 
Save  in  the  peasant’s  occasional  dependence  on  the  squire  for 
wood  or  pasture,  nothing  of  the  feudal  relation  remained.  The 
Zemstvo,  controlled  mainly  by  the  nobles,  was  the  single  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  Empire  which  even  aspired  to  play  the  part  of  earthly 
Providence  tow’ards  the  voiceless,  shepherdless  herd  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Russian  State.  Outside  those  thickly-peopled 
orovinces  where  mouths  had  outpaced  desyatinas,  where  the 

Iuzhik,  to  feed  his  family,  wms  forced  to  buy  piecemeal  the  heri- 
geof  his  former  owners,  even  the  land  was  no  apple  of  discord, 
ew  failed  to  realise  that  it  was  the  depredations  of  the  Finance 
linistry— committed  equally  against  both  nobles  and  peasants — 
latmade  it  impossible  for  the  muzhik  to  subsist  on  his  patch  of 
)mmunal  land.  If  the  peasant  did  not  know'  that  the  noble  w'as 
is  best  friend,  the  noble  often,  in  the  face  of  ingratitude  and 
istrust,  persisted  to  act  as  the  peasant’s  ally.  For  some  this  un- 
^itten  compact  had  an  almost  sacramental  import ;  many  ruined 
hemselves  upon  schools,  abjured  official  rank  and  distinction, 
ather  than  desert  their  people,  and  lived  as  unpaid  and  unhon- 
lured  Zemstvo  members  in  remote,  tiresome  provinces,  mere  resi¬ 
lence  in  which  implies  a  more  than  Spartan  fortitude.  Yet, 
iespite  full  identity  of  interests  and  devotion  beyond  praise,  the 
lutocracy’s  old  policy  of  divide  et  impera  has  triumphed.  To-day 
the  insurgent  muzhik,  whose  real  interest  is  to  hang  the  zemski 
>tiitchalnik  and  cantonal  clerk,  is  raising  a  fratricidal  hand  against 
the  only  class  in  the  Empire  which  at  all  understands  him,  which 
has  needs  identical  with  his,  w'hich  has  more  than  once,  to  the 
litiury  of  its  own  interests,  set  his  special  claims  in  the  foreground 
oi  demands  for  reform.  Natural  enough  in  feudal  France,  in 
Kiissia  the  jacquerie  is  the  most  painful  of  all  conceivable  proofs 
VOL.  LXXVH.  N.s.  3  m 
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that  the  people  are  still  groping  blindly  for  salvation  in  darkness  as 
to  their  real  interests.  It  rejoices  only  the  enemies  of  reform  who 
see  in  it  a  manifestation  of  “  The  Fist  ”  against  the  “  educated” 
— and  in  Russia  nowadays  to  be  “  educated”  means  to  be  “dis¬ 
loyal  ” — and  the  full  fruition  of  those  seeds  of  inter-class  alienation 
which,  sowed  first  in  the  soil  of  serfdom,  have,  during  the  past 
generation,  been  assiduously  cultured  by  the  long  line  of  far¬ 
sighted  oppressors  which,  with  the  death  of  Plehve,  seems  to  have 
come  to  an  end. 

The  union  of  peasants  and  nobles  by  the  reform  of  the  autono¬ 
mous  rural  administration  has  for  years  past  been  a  cherished 
Liberal  ideal.  The  Zemstvo  is  at  present  the  sole  organ  of  rural 
self-government  which  represents  all  classes.  The  Government 
Zemstvo  sometimes  controls  territory  as  large  as  all  England; 
the  district  Zemstvo,  which  does  the  actual  work,  may  administer 
an  area  of  an  English  county.  Between  it  and  the  purely  peasant 
Volost,  which  manages  the  affairs  of  a  commune,  comprising  but 
a  few  villages,  there  is  a  great  gap.  The  peasants  are  weakly 
represented  on  the  Zemstvo  ;  in  theVolost  the  nobles  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  all.  Between  the  two  classes  yawns  a  bridgeless  gulf, 
making  united  action  and  efficient  administration  impossible.  Xo 
better  system  could  have  been  devised  for  keeping  the  luiiz/iili 
out  of  contact  with  the  Liberalised  nobles,  and  preventing  the 
nobles  studying  the  needs  of  the  muzhik.  The  Liberal  demand 
was  for  the  creation  of  a  ‘‘  Small  Rural  Unit  ”  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  {rnelkaya  zemskaya  yedmitsa),  in  which,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  an  area  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Zemstvo  and 
Volost,  both  classes  should  participate.  The  definition  of  this 
new  area  of  local  self-government  was  a  matter  of  dispute  even 
among  the  reformers.  Some  merely  wanted  the  participation  of 
all  classes  in  the  p)resent  Volost ;  others  required  the  artificial  de¬ 
limitation  of  utchastki  or  okrtigi,  with  populations  of  from  15.0<i" 
to  30,000.  But  despite  these  differences  as  regards  details,  the 
movement  spread,  and  soon  the  ‘‘  Small  Rural  Unit  ”  was  a  rally 
ing  cry  for  all  Progressives.  Reactionary  publicists  like  Prince 
Miestchersky ,  MM.  Koinaroff,  Velitchko,  and  Znamensky  warred 
against  the  project,  denouncing  it  as  ‘‘  a  fetish  of  Russian  Liber¬ 
alism  which  would  introduce  the  demoralising  principles  of  Par¬ 
liamentarism  into  the  village.”  ^  But  an  attempt  made  in  1903 
by  the  administrative  authorities  of  Riazan  to  prevent  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  great  problem  by  the  local  Zemstvo  was  quashed  by  the 
Ruling  Senate  ,  and  the  movement  seemed  on  the  point  of  success. 
The  reactionaries,  however,  so  far  held  their  own  as  to  prevent 
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anything  being  done;  and  at  the  present  time,  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  their  common  interests,  nobles  and  peasants  live  in  un¬ 
natural  and  artificially-maintained  isolation.  The  result  is  that 
when  hunger  and  panic  drive  the  peasantry  to  a  rising  of  des¬ 
peration  their  hands  are  lifted  against  the  one  class  in  the  Empire 
which  opposes  the  Government  on  the  grounds  on  which  they, 
were  they  thinking  beings,  would  oppose  it.  The  jacquerie,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  may  serve  the  autocracy  by  cleav¬ 
ing  irremediably  in  twain  the  two  great  classes  which  live  by  the 
land.  But  as  it  cannot,  unlike  a  Kischineff  or  Baku  race  riot,  be 
bid  to  cease  at  any  convenient  hour,  it  may  spread  too  far,  and 
prove  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  the  erosive  influences  which 
threaten  to  bring  the  autocracy  down  with  a  crash. 

Unfortunately  for  the  autocracy,  it  no  longer  gathers  around  it 
the  astute  if  unscrupulous  servants  who  produced  even  these  am¬ 
biguous  fruits.  The  watchword  of  the  Throne  to-day  is  laissez-faire, 
which  in  practice  means  that  Ministers  do  nothing  but  shed  tears 
and  wait  for  events  on  the  principle  that  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  things  that  are  to-day,  and  that  the  scales  of  justice  and  the 
sword  of  repression  are  handed  over  to  underlings  with  full  au¬ 
thority  to  do  as  they  wall  and  full  absolution  from  res[)onsibility. 
It  was  this  dropping  of  the  reins  which  produced  the  initial  tragedy 
of  January  ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  fostering  anarchy  and  vengeance 
all  over  the  Empire  to-day.  The  local  rulers— and  the  only  local 
rulers  left  are  the  Gendarme,  the  Cossack,  and  the  Censor — 
dothed  in  brief  but  terrible  authority,  are  combining  to  drive  into 
despairing  revolt  a  people  whose  meekness  has  for  centuries  been 
a  byword  among  the  nations.  During  the  past  month  arrests  have 
multiplied,  and  ruthlessncss  has  degenerated  into  savagery.  The 
provincial  governors,  whose  power  the  late  M.  Plehve,  with  ac¬ 
customed  foresight,  two  years  ago  plotted  to  augment,  have  lost 
all  control  over  their  subordinates ;  and  I  am  told  that  one — by 
no  means  a  mirror  of  chivalry — complained  to  M.  Buluigin,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  that  unless  they  were  given  a  free  hand 
Ms  hirelings  would  decline  to  repress,  whereas,  if  they  were  given 
a  tree  hand,  their  methods  of  repression  would  drive  the  people 
mad.  With  savagery  stupidity  goes  hand  in  hand.  The  innocent 
are  arrested  and  chastised,  though  it  is  the  interest  of  the  powers 
themselves  to  chastise  only  the  guilty.  Dvorniks  and  muzhiks, 
set  upon  students  and  schoolboys,  are  taught  the  licence  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  instigators.  (The 
first  fruits  of  these 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor, 

We  already  being  reaped,  if  the  reports  from  the  provinces  of 
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strikes  among  the  doorntfc-police-spies  are  true.)  Roughs  drag 
“  disloyal  ”  intelligents  into  courtyards,  where,  with  the  privacy 
and  leisure  ensured  by  official  approval ,  they  may  beat  them  into 
insensibility  or  death.  The  people  retort  in  their  aimless  in¬ 
effective  way  with  bombs  and  bullets.  Both  sides  sutler  and 
though  neither  oppressor  nor  oppressed  advances  one  inch  to  vic¬ 
tory,  the  disintegration  of  society  proceeds  apace,  the  situation 
moving  towards  solution  independently  of  personalities  and  [wwers 
precisely  in  the  manner  prophesied  by  my  Ministerial  friend. 

The  revolt  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  the  last  of  the  erosive 
influences  threatening  the  existing  order  from  within.  In  Russia 
as  abroad,  it  has  been  acclaimed  by  optimists  as  heralding  a  new 
spiritual  regeneration ;  but  the  less  sanguine  here  depreciate  its 
import,  and  declare  that  whether  the  Synod  is  ridden  of  its 
Ober-Proeuror  is  of  no  importance  if  only  the  Empire  at  large  is 
ridden  of  the  baleful  sway  of  M.  Pobiedonostseff.  Of  a  spiritually- 
inspired  and  therefore  politically  potent  religious  revival  there  is 
still  no  sign ;  such  things  do  not  come  from  Metropolitans 
and  Bishops,  but  from  parish  priests — and  parish  priests  in  Russia 
are  inert  and  uninspired.  Orthodoxy  will  undoubtedly  support  the 
autocracy,  as  long  as  autocracy  remains  on  top.  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Antonius,  future  Patriarch,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  that 
subject  some  weeks  ago,  expressed  himself  as  definitely  as  any 
adherent  of  autocracy  could  w'ish.  The  priests  would  always 
support  the  Government.  Any  other  attitude  was  inconceivable. 
They  were  at  one  in  that  with  the  peasants  from  whom  they 
sprang  and  to  whom  they  ministered.  The  future  Patriarch,  as 
I  saw’  him,  was  a  shrewd,  humorous  man  of  the  w’orld,  endowed 
with  a  handsome  but  by  no  means  austere  or  imposing  presence. 
Probably  w’ell-equipped  to  engineer  administrative  reforms,  he  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  infuse  enthusiasm  into  the  adherents 
of  a  decadent  faith.  Until  lately  his  attitude  towards  domestic 
troubles  has  been  severely  official,  and  his  pastorals  and  poslamya 
issued  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan  might  have  been 
— some  say  were — composed  by  M.  Pobiedonostseff  himself. 
From  the  heads  of  the  Church,  as  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
clergy,  little  is  expected.  As  for  the  Russian  people,  those  whom 
the  State  religion  repels  seldom  aspire  to  reform  it ;  the  refuges 
on  the  one  hand  are  sectarianism,  and  on  the  other  secularism. 
At  the  same  time  the  stirring  of  any  somnolent  institution  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  high  priests  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy  realise  the  weakness  of  their  secular  masters,  and  are  resohed 
to  profit  by  the  general  emancipation  of  which  that  weakness  is 
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regarded  as  the  certain  pledge. 

In  St.  Petersburg  the  failure  of  the  French  loan  was  at  hist 
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regarded  as  a  blow  to  the  autocracy  more  iiotcnt  than  any  of  the 
internal  troubles.  The  effect  among;  the  malcontents  I  cannot 
better  describe  than  by  saying;  that  there  was  even  heartier  rejoic¬ 
ing  than  over  the  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke  Serg;e.  Com¬ 
ing  together,  it  was  predicted  that  the  defeat  at  Mukden  and  the 
iMcle  of  the  hitherto  triumphant  Finance  Ministry  would  bring 
about  peace  ;  and  peace,  by  tearing  the  last  rags  of  prestige  from  the 
autocracy,  would  consummate  its  dowmfall.  So  ran  the  argument  of 
the  native  Plutonists  who,  like  their  foreign  sympathisers,  reject  the 
humdrum  processes  of  history  and  live  from  day  to  day  in  tense 
expectation  of  seismic  overthrowals.  But,  as  a  sceptic  remarked 
tome  when  peace  rumours  were  flying  fastest  :  “The  very  stu¬ 
pidity  of  our  rulers  will  delay  the  catastrophe.  The  situation  in 
St.  Petersburg,  in  Warsaw^  in  the  villages,  is  a  thousand  times 
more  hopeless  for  the  Government  than  the  situation  in  Man¬ 
churia.  But  if  the  Tsar  has  not  wits  to  see  that  he  cannot  with¬ 
stand  his  people,  why  presume  in  him  wits  to  see  that  he  cannot 
withstand  Japan?”  There  is  perhaps  wisdom  in  this  stupidity, 
{or  many  Paissians  declare  that  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  will 
stay  for  a  time  the  hand  of  doom,  adducing  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  during,  but  after,  the  Crimean  and  Russo-Turkish  wars  that 
the  last  two  great  liberalising  waves  attained  full  height.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  foreign  loan  is  unlikely  to  accelerate  the 
testing  of  this  problem.  If  peace  comes  about,  it  will  be  for  want 
of  hope,  not  for  want  of  cash. 

Russians,  it  must  be  said,  show'  little  gratitude  for  the  blunder¬ 
ing  as.sistance  given  by  foreign  sympathisers,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  attacks  on  the  national  finances,  of  subscriptions  in  support  of 
the  meaningless  outrages  and  meaningless  butchery  which  pre¬ 
mature  rebellion  alone  can  yield,  or  of  cheap  rhetoric  about 
tyranny.  National  uprisings,  they  feel,  are  not  summer  plants, 
but  may  be  likened  rather  to  the  Alpine  flower  which,  robbed 
of  sunshine  by  its  covering  of  frozen  snow,  melts  its  prison 
walls  and  grow's  to  maturity  by  its  inherent  warmth.  To-day  the 
regenerative  forces  of  the  people  are  slowly  dissolving  the  icy 
prison  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  pent.  These  forces  will 
wax  greater  by  themselves;  the  revolt,  like  the  soldanella,  must 
yield  its  ow'n  quickening  heat.  Not  until  it  has  done  that  shall 
we  see  the  new  and  emancipated  Russia  of  which — to  revert  to 
my  first  metaphor -the  political  Plutonists  are  prematurely  ac¬ 
claiming  the  advent. 


R.  L. 
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The  determination  of  the  Tsar  to  continue  the  war  in  spite  of  the  1 
Mukden  debacle,  recalls  the  remarkable  telegram  which  Kurn-  1 
patkin  was  reported  to  have  sent  after  one  of  the  big  defeat;?  I 
of  last  year — “  Army  continues  to  advance  northwards,”  for  by  no  I  x 
plausible  method  of  reasoning  can  the  probable  abandonment  of  1  j| 
the  whole  of  Manchuria  and  a  retirement  into  Siberia  be  qualified  !  m 
as  “  strategic.”  ;  p] 

The  cutting  off  of  supplies  through  Chinese  sources,  and  the  : 
preservation  of  the  Russian  lines  of  communication  with  their  !  tc 
base,  again  opens  up  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  the  possibility  ? 
of  the  single  line  of  railw’ay  across  Siberia  and  the  Trans-Baikal  !  ^ 
sufficing  to  convey  troops  as  well  as  provide  for  them.  The  \ 

problem  is  a  complex  one,  and  places  the  whole  plan  of  campaign 
on  a  new  footing,  as  it  virtually  means  a  total  reorganisation  of  ^ 

the  entire  commissariat  and  transport  department.  The  old  saying  {, 

that  it  is  inadvisable  to  swop  horses  whilst  crossing  a  stream  would  g 

perhaps  be  considered  applicable  at  this  juncture  were  it  not  for  (i 

the  fact  that  it  looks  like  being  a  case  of  nolens  volens.  Indeed,  all  q 

this  reorganisation  will  have  to  be  undertaken,  at  any  cost,  whilst  , 

the  war,  if  it  really  is  to  bo  continued,  is  in  progress.  That  the  ;  5 
Japanese  are  fully  aw'are  of  the  predicament  the  Russians  will  be  |  ^ 
placed  in  once  they  are  forced  to  retire  from  Harbin  there  can  be  g 

no  doubt.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how’  desperate  will  be  ,  1 
the  position  of  Linievitch  if  by  any  chance  his  line  of  communica-  ?  ( 
tion  should  break  down — for  the  only  place  of  any  importance  ^  ; 
whatever  between  Harbin  and  Karimskaya  in  the  Trans-Baikal  is  j 
“  Manchuria  Station,”  some  584  miles  distant  on  the  Siberian  I  . 
frontier,  and  which  is  but  a  big  straggling  railway  junction  with  | 
only  a  small  and  unimportant  settlement  round  about  it.  In  fact, 
one  may  safely  say  that  until  Chita  is  reached  there  is  really  no  , 
town  sufficiently  large  to  enter  seriously  into  any  strategic  cal¬ 
culations.  The  railway  line  passes  through  as  bare  and  inhospit-  j 
able  a  tract  of  country  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Gobi,  the  ‘‘great  hungry 
desert.”  The  monotony  of  the  bleak,  treeless  plain  is  unrelieved  |- 
by  even  a  hillock,  the  sun  rises  and  sets  on  a  vista  of  dreary 
solitude,  which  is  only  broken  by  an  occasional  Mongol  caravan.  ; 
The  only  habitations  to  be  seen  are  the  station  buildings,  and  per¬ 
haps  here  and  there  a  native  Yourt.  It  is  an  uncultivated  and  un¬ 
inhabited  sort  of  no-man’s  land,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  j 
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maintain  an  army  unless  it  were  am|)ly  provided  by  the  railway 
with  everything  requisite,  including  water,  and  offers  a  startling 


contrast  to  the  fertile  and  well-populated  country  one  sees  going 
southwards  when  Tie-ling  is  passed.  Nature  would  do  more  to 
assist  the  Japanese  commanders  than  all  the  fighting,  in  the  event 
of  the  'Russians  being  forcibly  driven  back  towards  the  Siberian 
frontier. 

It  is  argued  that  every  verst  Linievitch  retires  means  a  corre- 
jponcling  verst  the  less  in  the  length  of  his  line  of  communications. 
That  is  so,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
Japanese,  with  the  control  of  the  railway  to  the  coast,  are  really 
more  in  immediate  touch  on  all  sides  with  a  prolific  source  of  sup¬ 
plies  than  are  the  Russians  with  only  one  link  with  their  base,  in 
the  shape  of  the  great  Trans-Siberian  railway.  There  appears 
to  be  so  great  an  amount  of  misconception  with  regard  to  the 
working  capabilities  of  this  much-discussed,  and  one  may  also  add, 
much-maligned  railway,  that  a  short  risume  of  my  journey  from 
Moscow  to  Harbin  last  year  may  be  of  interest,  and  the  more 
especially  as  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  before  I  started  I  quite 
expected  to  see  a  state  of  chaos  everywhere.  It  was  in  October,  a 
few  days  after  the  terrible  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Shaho  that  the  Second  Manchurian  Army  was  being  hastily  rushed 
through  to  the  front,  and  every  passenger  train  w’as  crowded  to 
overflowing  with  officers,  whilst  enormously  long  military  trains 
with  troops,  horses,  and  every  description  of  war  viaUriel  w'ere 
sandwiched  in  betw’een  the  ordinary  trains.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
vey  in  writing  any  impression  of  the  wonderful  scenes  of  military 
activity  and  preparation  one  witnessed  everywhere  along  the  w'hole 
length  of  the  line.  From  Moscow  to  Mukden,  night  and  day,  was 
one  endless  procession  of  trains  loaded  to  their  full  extent  : 
artillery,  balloons,  huge  siege  guns,  light  locomotives  and  railway 
plant,  pontoons,  and,  in  fact,  everything  imaginable  for  equipping 
an  immense  army  in  the  field.  It  w'as,  indeed,  an  awe-inspiring 
spectacle,  and  one  I  am  never  likely  to  forget,  as  it  went  far  to- 
'  wards  giving  a  true  impression  of  the  immense  military  rc  sources 
^  of  Russia—for  this  was  but  the  Second  Manchurian  Army  going 
through,  and  others  were  to  follow.  Since  that  time  the  third  and 
fourth  Armies,  all  of  equal  strength,  and  with  similar  equipment, 
were  despatched  w  ithout  a  hitch  to  the  front.  The  train  by  which 
^  Heft  Moscow  was  the  usual  Trans-Siberian  Government  express, 
which  in  ordinary  times  takes  eight  days  to  reach  Irkutsk,  the 
y  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  pressure  of 
'•  military  traffic,  our  train  was  only  eight  hours  late  on  reaching 
its  destination.  This  on  a  journey  of  close  on  3,500  miles,  apart 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  war-time ,  struck  me  as  a  record ,  and 
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as  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  the  management.  As  the  train 
had  an  observation  car  attached  to  it ,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  for  i 
judging  how  the  single  line  was  worked  so  smoothly.  I  may  here  i  » 
mention  that  the  express  takes  precedence  over  all  other  trains  '  w 
which,  therefore,  have  to  wait  whilst  it  goes  by.  Every  few  miles  !  a] 
are  long  sidings  in  which  the  trains  pass  each  other,  and  I  noticed  '  c( 
that  whenever  there  wms  one  waiting,  no  sooner  were  we  out  of  the  - 
section  than  it  restarted  on  its  journey  without  unnecessary  delay;  ^  ai 
there  was  no  hitch  anywhere.  However  much  the  Russian  Govern-  ai 

ment  may  regret  the  mistaken  “  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish"  ci 

policy  which  led  them  to  construct  only  a  single  line  for  what  they  q 
had  always  intended  should  be  the  great  strategical  counterpart  of  e: 
their  Tiflis,  Merv  and  Samarkand  railway,  they  are  evidently  si 

determined  to  make  the  very  best  of  what  they  have  whilst  actively  o 

preparing  for  the  near  future.  It  has  been  announced  that  it  has  \  tl 
already  been  decided  to  convert  the  line  into  a  double  track  one  as  v 
quickly  as  possible.  Apart  from  the  new  Circum-Baikal  section,  :  si 
which  I  shall  describe  later  on,  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  p 

the  Trans-Siberian  railway  must  have  been  something  stupendous.  a 
for  it  is  now  an  open  secret  that  the  bribery  and  corruption  in  \  ii 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  line  w’ere  excessive  even  for  i  n 
Russia,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  and  made  the  fortunes  of  ^  e 
many  others  besides  the  contractors.  It  would  be  interesting  to  i  a 
know  what  this  colossal  enterprise  has,  and  will,  eventually  cost  y 
the  nation,  wdiilst  so  badly  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  1 

carried  out,  that,  to  a  great  extent,  it  has  all  to  be  done  over  '  y 
again  ;  as,  for  example,  the  metals  and  ties,  which  are  entirely  out  c 
of  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  trains  and  locomotives,  are  to  be  |  t 
gradually  replaced  by  others  of  the  requisite  size ;  this  will  entail  i  \ 
enormous  extra  expense,  I  learned.  A  high  rate  of  speed  over  a  '  i 
line  thus  inefficiently  laid  is  impossible,  in  fact,  an  all-round  t 
average  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  the  express  is  considered  good  i  ( 
going,  whilst  the  troop  trains  are  doing  extremely  well  if  tbey  '  I 
cover  190  miles  in  the  tw’enty-four  hours.  But  speed  counts  for  1 

nothing  in  this  land  of  “  Nitchevor  ”  (never  mind),  provided  the  | 

destination  is  safely  reached.  It  is  the  continuity  that  tells  in  the  1 

long  run,  the  railway  officials  argue.  “  So  long  as  we  can  forward  i 

twenty-two  full  trains  every  day  to  the  front,  and  twenty  empty  i 

ones  return ,  the  line  is  w’orking  admirably ,  though  no  doubt  this  i  i 
number  could  be  considerably  increased  if  necessary.”  When  i 

one  comes  to  think  it  out  there  appears  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct-  i 

ness  of  the  argument,  and  this  will  be  the  more  easily  realised  \ 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  , 
average  Russian  train.  None  of  them  ever  consisted  of  less  than  i 
forty  large  trucks,  and  could  not,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  have  j 
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|)een  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Insouciance, 
that  curious  characteristic  of  the  Muscovite  temperament,  was 
seldom,  to  my  mind,  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  connection 
with  these  military  trains,  for,  incredible  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  they  were  never  provided  with  any  breaks  whatever,  ex¬ 
cept  those  on  the  locomotives.  This  was,  as  will  be  admitted, 
tempting  Providence  with  a  vengeance,  yet  accidents  were  very  few 
and  far  between.  More  haste  and  less  speed  is  an  excellent  motto, 
and  one  well  adapted  to  the  Russian  railway  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation,  where  safety  and  certainty  are  always  placed  before  all 
questions  of  urgency.  This  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
explained,  therefore,  the  long  delays  in  dreary  w^ayside  stations  or 
sidings,  till  one  at  last  discovered  that  there  is  a  form  of  patience — 
one  might  almost  call  it  railway  patience — which  one  learnt  on 
this  line,  where  hurry  and  bustle  are  unknown  quantities,  and 
which  seemed  to  grow  on  one  after  a  time.  The  officers  and 
soldiers  appeared  to  take  all  such  trifling  contretemps  in  a  most 
philosophic  manner,  for  I  never  heard  a  single  word  of  grumbling 
anywhere,  not  even  when,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  travelling 
in  a  troop  train ,  it  was  found  that  w^e  had  only  done  sixty-four 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  One  realised  how  glorious  and 
enviable  a  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  go  to  sleep  at  any  time  and 
under  any  conditions.  What  struck  one  particularly  on  the  line 
was  the  magnificence  of  the  locomotives.  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  anything  finer  even  in  America ,  and  as  a  rule  so  huge 
were  they  as  to  appear  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  speed  got 
!  ;  out  of  them.  They  were,  however,  evidently  never  w’orked  up 
i  I  to  their  full  capacity,  for  on  one  occasion  whilst  I  was  examining 
1  with  great  interest  one  of  these  leviathans,  the  driver  told  me  with 
a  much  pride  that  it  was  quite  the  latest  type  of  “  fast  ”  engine,  and 
i  that  if  he  w’ere  allowed  he  could  do  as  much  as  forty-five  versts 
1  (thirty  miles)  an  hour  easily  with  it.  It  was  said  that,  after  the 
y  battle  of  Liao- Yang,  Kuropatkin,  although  he  lost  a  good  deal  of 
•I  his  rolling-stock,  managed  to  save  all  his  locomotives — a  distinctly 
le  ;  prescient  or  a  wonderfully  fortunate  achievement,  and  one  the  full 
le  benefit  of  which  must  have  been  realised  when  Mukden  was 
d  evacuated,  and  train  after  train  got  away  at  short  notice,  for  the 
;y  station  sidings  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  crowded  with  loco- 
is  motives.  At  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  headquarters  at  Shanshi- 
?D  ma-touing,  where  his  special  train  was  at  all  times  in  w'aiting,  two 
t-  especially  magnificent  engines  were  always  coupled  together  and 
ed  with  steam  up  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Owing  to  the  in- 
he  tense  cold  and  their  exposed  position ,  the  cylinders  and  wheels  had 
an  the  curious  appearance  of  being  made  of  white  porcelain,  so  thickly 
ve  were  they  always  coated  with  ice. 
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From  Moscow  to  Mukden  the  journey  had  practically  to  be  done  ^ 
in  four  stages,  by  which  1  mean  that  one  had  to  detrain  that  ' 
number  of  times  before  the  front  was  reached,  at  Irkutsk  the  ■ 
terminus  pro  tern,  of  the  Trans-Siberian,  at  Baikal,  where  ac- 
cording  to  the  season,  steamers  or  sleighs  crossed  the  lake  at  ; 
Manchuria  Station,  and  at  Harbin.  With  the  completion  of  the  i 
Circum-Baikal  portion  of  the  line  the  journey  is  so  considerably  : 
abridged  that  if  the  army  is  withdrawn  across  the  frontier  it  will  > 
be  possible  to  run  trains  direct  through  from  Moscow  to  the  front 
without  a  break — an  enormous  advantage  to  the  Russians  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  Circum-Baikal  railway  links  together  i 
the  two  hitherto  broken  sections  of  the  immense  line  and,  given  ? 
normal  conditions,  the  Far  East  may  be  said  to  be  brought  quite 
within  easy  distance  of  Europe.  So  much  has  been  said  and  ; 
written  during  the  past  year  by  so-called  authorities  about  this  5 
portion  of  the  Trans-Siberian,  and  so  little  appears  to  be  really 
known  even  now  of  the  enormous  difficulties  which  had  to  be  con¬ 
tended  with  and  overcome  during  its  construction,  that  it  is  not 
realised  that  Prince  Khilkoflf  and  his  staff  have  accom]ilished  an 
engineering  feat  second  to  none  in  the  w’orld  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  T  was  invited  i 
to  be  the  first  passenger  over  the  line,  w’hich  was  then  barely  com¬ 
pleted,  and  had  a  long  interesting  chat  with  General-Inspector 
von  Zela,  who  accompanied  me,  in  the  course  of  which  I  learned 
that  the  length  of  the  line  round  the  end  of  the  lake  is  244  versts 
(roughly  162  miles),  of  which  55  versts  from  the  military  |X)rt  of  S 
Tanchoi  to  Missovaia  have  been  ready  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  track  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock-bound  coast  the  whole 
way.  All  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  which  so  long  re¬ 
tarded  the  work  were  concentrated  in  the  80  versts  (56  miles)  j 
between  Baikal  and  Koutoulik,  and  some  idea  of  what  these  difS- 
culties  were,  and  which  at  times  w'ere  considered  almost  insur¬ 
mountable,  wall  be  gathered  w'hen  it  is  mentioned  that  in  this 
comparatively  short  distance  there  are  no  k'ss  than  39  tunnels  and  ■ 
13  galleries  or  cuttings  roofed  in  as  a  protection  against  landslides.  I 
The  longest  of  these  tunnels  is  1,600  metres,  and  there  are  several  | 
averaging  600  metres  -all  have  been  built  wide  enough  for  two 
lines,  whilst  owing  to  the  peculiar  geological  formation  of  the  J 
rocks  all  had  to  be  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  It  is  said  I 
that  every  verst  of  this  section  cost  240,000  roubles,  as  against 
50,000,  the  average  cost  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
line,  and  20,823  on  the  Samarkand-Merv  railway,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  £1,170,000  for  the  56  miles.  Of  course,  I  give  these  j 
figures  with  reserve,  as  I  naturally  had  no  means  of  checking 
them.  So  unsparing  was  the  expense  and  so  energetically  were 
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the  operations  pushed  that  it  is  claimed  that  during  the  last  ten 
months  three  years’  work  was  accom[)lishcd.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  could  not  help  b('ing  deeply  impressed  by  the  unflagging  zeal, 
undone  might  almost  add  enthusiasm,  were  not  such  a  word  so 
foreign  to  the  Russian  temperament,  of  the  railway  officials  all 
along  the  line.  It  was  a  remarkable  antithesis  to  the  indifference 
and  conceit  of  the  military  authorities.  I  feel  convinced  that  had 
the  success  of  the  Russian  armies  depended  on  the  working  of  the 
railway,  then  the  issue  would  probably  not  have  been  much  in 
doubt.  No  description  of  all  this  wonderful  organisation  would 
be  complete  without  some  reference,  however  brief,  to  the  re¬ 
markable  career  of  the  man  who  engineered  the  entire  formation 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  Under  the  high-sounding  cog¬ 
nomen  of  Prince  Khilkoff,  which  is  his  title  by  right  of  heritage, 
and  “Imperial  Minister  of  Railways  and  Transportation,”  one 
would  hardly  recognise  the  whilom  “John  Mikale  ”  who  many 
years  ago  under  this  assumed  name  emigrated  from  Russia  to  the 
United  States  without  a  penny  in  the  world  and  started  earning 
his  living  in  Philadelphia  as  attendant  of  a  bolt-making  machine 
at  a  dollar  a  day.  After  a  few  years  in  the  machine-shop,  w'here 
his  remarkable  talents  soon  attracted  attention,  and  learning 
much  of  the  practical  side  of  engineering,  a  knowledge  which  was 
to  stand  him  in  such  good  stead  later  on,  he  worked  his  way  up 
by  dint  of  indomitable  energy  successively  from  brakeman  on  a 
freight  train  to  the  position  of  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railway.  Shortly  afterwards  a  breakdown  on  the  line 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  his  life.  His  remarkable  skill  in 
averting  what  might  have  been  a  very  serious  accident  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  passengers  w’ho  happened  to  be  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Minister  of  Railways  of  one  of  the  South 
.\merican  Republics,  the  result  being  that  the  young  engineer 
went  off  to  South  America  as  superintendent  of  a  new  railway  in 
Venezuela,  and  ended  eventually  by  becoming  the  manager  of  the 
line.  This  almost  continuous  run  of  luck  would  have  probably 
turned  the  brain  of  many  men,  but  John  Mikale  was  not  of  that 
sort.  To  return  to  his  native  land  and  make  a  position  for  him¬ 
self  amongst  his  own  countrymen  had  always  been  his  ambition, 
so  he  decided  at  last  to  throw  up  his  fine  position  in  South  America 
and  returned  to  Russia  still  under  his  assumed  name — though  by 
this  time  he  was  probably  more  American  than  Russian.  By  good 
fortune,  as  it  again  turned  out,  he  managed  to  get  an  insignificant 
berth  in  a  small  country  station,  and  here  he  might  have  vegetated 
indefinitely  had  not  his  wonderful  luck  again  helped  him.  This 
unimportant  little  place  on  the  line  had  always  been  the  centre  of 
a  serious  dislocation  of  the  traffic — no  one  could  exactly  explain 
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the  cause  or  how  it  could  be  remedied.  John  Mikale,  with  hk  I 
American  experience  and  training,  grasped  the  situation  at  once,  j 
asked  for  and  obtained  permission  to  try  and  remedy  it,  succeeded 
instantly,  and  from  that  moment  became  not  only  a  marked  but  i 
also  a  made  man  in  Eussia,  where  such  initiative  genius  is  rare,  j 
From  this  moment  there  was  no  looking  back  for  John  Mikale.  1 
Having  once  atttracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  that  of  the 
Emperor  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  | 
headquarters  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  thence  to  the  staff.  The  I 
general  managership  of  the  line  followed  and  was  succeeded  bv  ^ 
honours  and  appointments  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  ^ 
of  men ,  not  the  least  being  the  restoration  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  title  and  estates  which  he  had  voluntarily  renounced  wbeu 
as  a  mere  youth  he  had  emigrated  to  America.  >1 

Although  the  journey  across  Tjake  Baikal  may  now  be  considered  ‘I 
obsolete,  the  huge  steamer  Baikal,  which  has  proved  itself  so  in-  ^ 
valuable  during  the  past  year  for  conveying  troops,  is  likely  in  the  i 
event  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  continue  a  valuable  j 
adjunct  to  the  railway  for  conveying  stores  and  relieving  : 
the  pressure  on  the  line,  as  she  crosses  the  lake,  w’hich  at  this  end 
is  only  thirty  miles  wide,  in  less  than  four  hours.  This  immense  I 
ferry-boat,  for  it  is  practically  that,  was  built  in  England  in  i| 
1898  by  Armstrong  and  brought  oven’  in  sections ;  it  is  4.200  I 
tons  register,  and  is  constructed  to  carry  28  loaded  railway  | 
wmggons  and  3,000  men.  During  the  eight  months  the  lake  is  free  I 
from  ice  the  boat  will,  therefore,  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  ’ 
to  the  transport  officers.  The  commissariat  sections  of  the  Russian  i 
armies  in  the  field  call  for  special  reference.  I  feel  sure  that  every  | 
correspondent  who  went  across  Siberia  and  into  Manchuria  must 
have  been  struck  wnth  the  really  admirable  arrangements  for  feed-  j 
ing  the  troops  not  only  when  in  camp  but  also  in  the  trains  all  | 
along  the  line.  So  little  is  generally  known  on  this  score  that  a  | 
few  details  w’ill  doubtless  be  of  interest.  The  soldier  on  active  ser-  | 
vice  gets  three  hot  meals  daily,  as  follows  : — at  7  o’clock,  half  funf  I 
of  hot  soup  (the  funt  equals  -9028^.  av.,  English) ;  at  12  o’clock,  | 
three-quarters  funt-oi  cabbage  soup  and  kasha,  a  sort  of  coarse  n 
meal  much  used  by  the  peasant  class  in  Russia  ;  at  6  o’clock,  quar-  I 
ter  funt  of  hashed  meat  and  soup.  In  camp  hot  water  for  making  ! 
tea  is  available  all  night — on  the  railway  each  station  is  provided  | 
with  a  shed  where  is  a  big  tank  of  boiling  water  always  in  readiness  I 
day  and  night.  Besides  these  meals,  each  man  receives  every  day  ■ 
three  funt  of  bread  (or  biscuit  if  no  bread  available) ,  whilst  to  every 
hundred  men  four  funts  of  sugar  and  half  funt  of  tea  are  also 
issued  daily.  The  cooking  arrangements  struck  me  as  being  par-  ^ 
ticularly  good.  Every  regiment  has  its  cooking  canteen,  which  £ 
is  a  sort  of  circular  iron  boiler  mounted  on  what  looks  like  the 
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limber  of  a  gun  ;  there  is  a  fire-box  attached  underneath,  and  the 
whole  invention  is  so  ingeniously  constructed  that  even  when  on 
the  march  the  regimental  cooks  can  be  getting  the  men’s  meal 
ready,  so  that  there  need  be  no  delay  when  the  halt  is  called. 
\s  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  battle  of  Sandiapou  I  saw  these  regi¬ 
mental  canteens  following  the  reserves  into  action,  smoking  like 
small  fire-engines,  and  with  the  soup  in  them  hot  and  ready  for 
the  men.  With  the  thermometer  standing  at  15  degrees  below 
zero  it  may  be  imagined  how  welcome  this  must  have  been.  When 
on  the  railway  the  canteens  arc  hoisted  into  one  of  the  trucks 
which  is  set  aside  specially  for  the  regimental  kitchen.  On  many 
occasions  when  1  had  the  opportunity  I  made  a  meal  with  soldiers’ 
fare  and  always  found  it  most  appetising  and  excellently  cooked. 
I  often  thought  that  the  men  were  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
the  officers,  who  often  had  to  be  content  with  tinned  food  only. 
The  distribution  of  food  was  a  curious  and  amusing  sight  :  each 
company  sending  big  pails  for  their  quantum  of  soup  and  kasha, 
and  all  was  carried  out  in  most  orderly  fashion.  I  fancy  that 
the  feeding  of  the  Eussian  soldier  when  on  active  service  com¬ 
pares  very  favourably  with  that  of  the  English  Tommy  Atkins 
-anyhow,  I  know  which  1  should  give  preference  to.  As  a 
set-off,  however,  against  the  good  feeding  it  struck  me  that  the 
men  were  very  much  crowded  in  the  trucks,  and  considering  the 
weeks  they  were  on  the  journey,  to  quite  an  unhealthy  extent  1 
am  firmly  convinced.  Forty  men  with  their  kits  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  in  one  truck  does  not  leave  much  breathing  space,  es¬ 
pecially  when,  owing  to  the  intense  cold,  there  is  little  or  no  ven¬ 
tilation.  In  connection  with  this  1  heard  a  joke  w'hich  shows  that 
a  Eussian  officer  is  not  necessarily  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humour. 
.\t  a  station  where  a  troop  train  was  drawn  up  a  group  of  reserve 
men  went  up  to  one  of  their  officers  and  made  a  complaint  that 
they  were  terribly  overcrowded.  The  officer  accompanied  them 
to  their  truck  in  order  to  judge  for  himself,  and,  looking  inside, 
asked  how  many  men  w'ere  occupying  it.  “Forty,”  was  the 
reply.  “Oh,  is  that  all  you  have  to  complain  about?”  said  the 
officer.  “Now  come  along  here.  You  see  what  is  written  up 
there?”  pointing  to  the  usual  military  inscription  on  the  side  of 
the  truck— “  40  men,  8  horses  ” — well,  if  I  have  any  more  of  your 
nonsense  about  overcrowding,  I  will  have  the  eight  horses  put 
in  as  well !  ”  There  were  no  more  complaints  after  that. 

The  kit  of  the  Russian  soldier  in  Manchuria  is  of  so  heavy  and 
cumbersome  a  nature  that  a  few  of  its  ordinary  items  may  also  be 
of  interest.  The  weight,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  any  private  per¬ 
sonal  belongings,  amounts  to  sixty  funts,  and  is  made  up  as 
follows 
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Funts. 


Rifle  and  bayonet  .  10 

Three  hundred  cartridges  .  35 

Bread,  three  days’  rations  .  9 

Extra  underclothing  .  2 

Extra  pair  heavy  boots  .  4 


And  to  this  must,  of  course,  be  added  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
sheepskin  coat  and  uniform  overcoat  which  are  always  worn  in 
winter.  There  are  no  baggage  waggons  attached  to  a  Russian 
regiment  at  the  front,  so  every  man  has  to  transport  his  own  kit  at 
all  times,  whether  on  the  march  or  in  battle,  the  result  being  that 
many  of  the  men  simply  manage  to  stagger  along  under  the 
weight  they  have  to  carry  or  else  drag  wearily  in  the  rear  of  the 
column.  This  arrangement,  whilst  relieving  the  transport  service 
of  much  expense  and  responsibility,  militates,  however,  consider¬ 
ably  against  rapid  movements  of  troops,  as  may  be  imagined. 

From  Lake  Baikal  to  Chita,  the  most  important  place  on  the 
Trans-Baikal  portion  of  the  line,  one  passes  through  a  moun¬ 
tainous  region  with  dense  forest  on  all  sides ;  this  gradually  gives 
place  to  bleak  steppe  land  as  the  confines  of  Mongolia  are  neared. 
There  are  a  few  fairly  large  and  apparently  prosperous  villages 
along  the  route,  but  only  very  occasionally  any  sign  of  cultivated 
land,  whilst  there  is  quite  a  noticeable  absence  of  human  life 
everywhere.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  it  is  not  from  this 
district  that  Russia  will  be  able  to  draw  supplies  of  any  magnitude. 
The  question  of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  armies  at  the 
new  front  and  on  the  present  lines  of  communication  resolves 
itself  entirely  into  one  for  the  railway  to  solve.  In  my  opinion 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  it  if  Irkutsk  is  made  the  base  of 
operations,  for  although  787  miles  distant  from  the  frontier  it  is 
w’ell  adapted  for  a  general  depot  of  the  Army  in  the  field,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  commissariat  continues  to  work  as  smoothly 
as  hitherto,  and,  above  all,  that  there  is  no  vexatious  interference 
with  the  management  of  the  line  by  the  War  Office  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  internal  resources  of  Russia  arc  so  immense  that 
he  would  be  a  bold  prophet  who  would  venture  to  predict  that 
the  Mukden  disaster  will  permanently  cripple  the  nation.  Of 
course,  I  am  now  only  referring  to  the  organisation  and  the  lines 
of  communication  and  the  possibility  of  Russia  being  able  to 
maintain  a  gigantic  army  in  the  field  independently  of  all  ex¬ 
traneous  assistance  from  the  Chinese  or  the  Mongols.  The  com¬ 
petence  or  ability  of  the  Russian  generals  to  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  organisation  of  the  railway  is  a  nice  question  which,  of 
course,  lies  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Julius  M.  Price. 

iVar  Artist  of  the  “Illustrated  London 
with  the  Russian  Armies  in  Manchuna. 


THE  SPORTSWOMAN. 


••Quern  prjestare  pot«st  mulier  galeata  pudoretn, 

Quae  fugit  a  sexu?  vires  amat.  Hrec  taraen  ipsa 
Vir  nollet  fieri,  nam  quantula  nostra  voluptas  !  ” 

Juv.  Sat.  VI.,  252-4. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Pinero,  in  his  lighter  vein, 
convulsed  London  playgoers  with  the  taming  of  the  mannish 
daughters  of  Lady  Castlejordan,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  English¬ 
women  have  in  the  interval  receded  from  their  emancipated 
fwsition  in  the  world  of  sport.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority 
of  men  seem  unable  to  discuss  a  subject  of  such  importance  in  its 
[learing  on  our  social  evolution  in  any  spirit  other  than  one 
of  either  patronage  or  derision ,  for  their  unnecessary  inhospitality 
has  inspired  in  women  themselves  a  corresponding  attitude  of  sar¬ 
castic  apology  that  is  no  apology  at  alt.  None,  indeed,  is  called 
for.  and  the  pity  is  that  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  male 
has  provoked  reiorisals  which  must  now  and  again  alarm  the  less 
progressive  of  the  fair  sex  even  more  than  it  disgusts  the  men. 

What  is  still  more  reprehensible  is  our  imchivalrous  gibing  at 
the  modern  woman  who,  redundant  to  an  extent  in  which  the 
supply  lamentably  exceeds  the  demand — for  in  a  condition  of  en¬ 
forced  monogamy  we  can  have  too  much,  even  of  a  good  thing — 
is  forced  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  which,  however  exhilarating  in 
the  higher  rewards  which  it  otters  to  the  generals  on  the  hill,  can 
for  the  rank  and  file  be  very  little  more  amusing  than  the  battle  of 
Liao-yang.  Bill-discounting,  horse-dealing,  and  detective  work 
are  all  regarded  nowadays  as  suitable  means  of  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  women,  and  commiseration  would  surely  be  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  sentiment  on  the  part  of  those  who  formerly  bore  the  whole 
brunt  of  life's  dirty  work.  One  of  Mr.  Wells’s  giant  children 
deprecates  letting  the  mothers  of  the  race  scrub  floors,  but  where, 
after  all,  is  the  degradation  of  such  honest  work  compared  with 
that  of  horse-faking !  It  may  be  urged  that  many  women  could 
find  their  ideal  in  the  old-fashioned  profession  of  matrimony,  but 
the  sordid  truths  of  the  divorce  court,  stronger  than  the  vapourings 
of  anaemic  poets,  have  taught  them  that  the  solitary  path  from  the 
cradle  to  the  cemetery  is  often  less  thorny. 

The  sportswoman  is  an  eternal  type,  beginning  with  the  divine 
Artemis  and  surviving  in  the  young  ladies  who  foregather  at  the 
Bath  Club.  The  other  kind  of  woman,  who  places  outdoor  exer- 
I  cise  lower  than  mental  culture,  is  represented  by  the  Lady  Jane 
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Grey.  That  unhappy  child,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
discovered  by  ^Master  Roger  Ascham  deep  in  the  P/jado  of  Plato 
while  her  friends  were  out  hunting  ^  in  the  park.  When  Ascham 
expressed  surprise  that  she  also  was  not  out  riding,  “  I  wist,”  said 
she,  “  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure 
I  find  in  Plato.  Alas!  good  folk,  they  never  knew  what  true 
pleasure  meant !  ’  ’  Few  would  grudge  the  gentle  little  student 
her  joy  in  the  comforting  confessions  of  the  dying  Socrates.  To 
one  with  but  three  years  more  to  live  ere  a  painful  and  degrading 
death  overtook  her,  they  must  have  offered,  had  she  known  the 
future,  appropriate  solace.  Yet  we  may  unhesitatingly  aver  that 
if  any  little  girl  of  fourteen,  princess  or  commoner,  were  to  speak 
in  that  way  to-day,  her  mother  would  at  once  consult  a  Harley 
Street  brain-specialist. 

Much  of  the  fun  which  shallow-pated  w^ags  have  made  of  a  type 
freely  labelled  “  Sportswoman,”  arises  from  a  wanton  confusion 
with  other  independent  products  of  female  emancipation.  They 
wilfully  include  in  the  definition  women  who  bet,  swear,  smoke 
tobacco,  and  wear  articles  of  men’s  clothing,  like  the  Ladies 
Belturbet,  under  the  silly  delusion  that  such  hermaphroditism  in 
attire  is  rational. 

Betting  on  horse-races  has  no  more  to  do  with  a  healthy  love  of 
outdoor  recreation  than  playing  with  a  calculating  machine  at 
Monte  Carlo  tables.  There  are  good  sportswomen  and  good 
sportsmen  who  never  staked  a  sovereign  on  the  finish  of  a  race,  oi 
a  shilling  on  the  fall  of  a  card.  It  may  be  that  the  type  of  lady  who 
in  Regency  days  gambled  away  her  own  jewels  and  her  lord's 
honour  at  hazard  is  not  extinct,  but  there  is  no  need  to  inquire 
further  into  the  unsavoury  evolution  of  the  species.  The  name  of 
the  game,  at  any  rate,  is  different ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  alleged 
excesses  on  the  part  of  young  ladies  w'ho  once  preferred  dancing  and 
flirtation  to  card-playing,  are  in  great  measure  the  tattle  of  dis¬ 
charged  servants,  the  fountain-head  of  information  for  a  cerrain 
type  of  cheap  journalist.  The  more  robust  modern  betting  woman, 
a  type  which  the  histrionic  genius  of  Mrs.  John  Wood  in  Dandy 
Dick  made  almost  lovable,  is  a  by-product  of  the  Married 
Woman’s  Property  Act,  and  she  has  made  the  most  of  twenty  1 
years  of  independent  development. 

Swearing  is  commonly,  and  unfortunately  not  without  reason,  I 
regarded  as  a  common  accompaniment  of  sport.  But  address 
in  profanity  never  yet  helped  man  or  woman  control  a  horse  or 
play  a  fish ;  and  those  who  employ  foul  language  in  the  pursuit 

(1)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  game  laws  of  Edward  \  I.  to 
conclude  that  in  the  month  of  August,  the  time  of  year  specified  in  the  anecdote, 
the  quarry  chased  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  preserves  were  park  deer. 
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of  sport  would,  as  a  matter  of  temperament,  probably  do  so  on 
their  death-bed. 

Tobacco-smoking,  a  mild  vice  when  practised  in  excess,  has 
also  no  more  connection  with  sport  than  the  older  and  still  dirtier 
habit  of  taking  snuff.  It  is  not  more  needful  for  a  sportswoman  to 
smoke  tobacco  than  it  is  for  a  sportsman  to  chew  it. 

Those  who  regard  the  hideous  ‘  ‘  bloomer  ’  ’  as  the  hall-mark  of 
the  athletic  woman  probably  base  their  erroneous  notion  less  on 
actual  facts  than  on  the  not  wholly  incorrect  assumption  that 
trailing  skirts  must,  in  a  measure,  hamper  freedom  of  movement 
in  a  game  like  hockey  or  in  a  pastime  like  cycling.  Yet  a  short 
skirt,  which  has  hygienic  advantages  over  the  broom-like  train,  is 
found  adequate  to  these  athletic  needs,  and  even  cycling  women 
need  neither  parody  the  “  trews,”  nor  fare  forth  barelegged  like 
Diana. 

Two  other  types  of  women,  infinitely  higher  than  those  hitherto 
I  referred  to,  must  also  be  excluded  from  the  category  with  which 
this  article  concerns  itself.  The  term  “sporting”  is  much  too 
freely  used  in  modern  conversation.  If  a  man  gives  a  long  price 
for  something  he  does  not  want,  or  hits  a  man  who  is  bound  to 
thrash  him,  or  enters  a  den  of  performing  lions,  or  otherwise  takes 
a  great  risk  for  small  gain ,  he  is ,  though  only  a  self-advertising 
fool,  admiringly  dubbed  a  “  sportsman.”  Eeal  acts  of  bravery, 
too,  are  termed  “  sporting,”  a  word  wholly  inadequate  to  cover  so 
wide  a  range  of  fine  and  mean  conditions.  Therefore,  we  must 
exclude  from  the  ranks  of  sportswomen  such  heroines  of  history 
as  emulated  men’s  deeds  of  daring — a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Margaret  of 
Denmark,  a  Pita  of  Corunna,  a  de  Brux  of  Lille.  Quite  distinct 
was  their  calibre  from  that  of  the  arrow-shooting  Artemis,  wor- 
[  ■  shipped  in  a  glorious  era  of  toxophilite  prowess  among  gods  and 
I  men.  Nor  is  it  accurate  to  include  among  sporting  women  ladies 
.  who,  like  the  late  Miss  Kingsley  and  NIrs.  Bishop,  do  valuable 
j  pioneer  work  in  exploring  untrodden  regions,  though  an  interest 
closely  allied  to  sport  invests  the  arduous  pleasures  of  Mrs.  Aubrey 
^  I Le  Blond  on  the  ice  slopes  of  the  Alps,  or  the  bold  excursions  of 
ij  Jll.  M.  Dowie  in  the  blacker  fastnesses  of  the  Carpathians, 
y  I  For  our  present  purpose,  sport  must  be  held  to  include  hunting, 
|hawkmg,  fishing,  hockey,  golf,  croquet,  lawn  tennis,  horse-riding 
, and  driving,  swimming,  skating,  cycling,  boating,  fencing,  and 
archery.  The  hypercritical  may  either  insist  on  other  recreations 
overlooked,  or  cavil  at  the  inclusion  of  even  such  variety  ;  but  it  is 
jin  its  widest  scope,  and  not  in  the  narrower  definition  of  “  field 

I 'sports,”  that  outdoor  exercise  should  be  thrown  open  to  women. 

It  will  not  escape  notice  that  shooting  is  excluded  from  the  fore¬ 
going  list,  and  this  is  a  sport  in  respect  of  which  many  otherwise 
VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  3  N 
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liberal-minded  men  cannot  welcome  a  general  petticoat  invasion. 
The  shooting  woman  has  been  steadily  pushing  her  way  to  the 
front  these  five-and-twenty  years. 

Nevertheless,  while  otherwise  inclined  to  welcome  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  toils  of  early  Victorian 
imbecility,  many  men  cling  to  their  prejudice  against  women  who 
shoot,  as  they  do  to  their  belief  in  the  British  Constitution.  Cruel 
though  they  may  be  in  their  sport,  callous  in  their  commerce  with 
the  world,  they  experience  pain  whenever  their  own  hardness  is 
reflected  in  their  womenfolk,  an  old-fashioned  sentiment  which 
will  count  to  their  credit  or  otherwise  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  It  is  undeniable — and,  as  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in 
a  former  number  of  this  Review,  we  will  here  take  it  for  granted 
— that  a  measure  of  cruelty  is  inseparable  from  shooting,  hunting, 
fishing,  any  sport,  in  fact,  which  has  the  taking  of  life  for  its 
object.  In  shooting,  however,  the  scream  of  pain  wrung  from  a 
wounded  rabbit,  the  struggles  of  a  winged  pheasant  running  before 
the  dog,  bring  the  cruelty  home  to  the  sportsman  in  a  hideous 
manner  that  will  take  no  denial.  Fishing  and  fox-hunting,  that 
more  subtle  and  this  more  boisterous,  soften  the  harsh  outline  of 
a  cruelty  that  is  there  all  the  same.  The  fly  is  thrown,  and  the 
fish,  if  hooked  at  all,  is  either  caught  or  lost.  If  caught,  it  may 
be  quickly  put  out  of  its  pain,  and  its  removal  from  the  water 
probably  deprives  it  of  consciousness  even  before  life  is  extinct. 
If  lost,  the  wound  in  its  jaw^  soon  heals,  and  many  fish  of  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  apparently  feel  the  pain  so  little  that  they 
seize  another  bait  within  the  hour,  as  has  repeatedly  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  recovery  of  lost  hooks.  Its  sufferings,  intense  or 
otherwise,  are  both  silent  and  unseen.  In  fox-hunting,  again,  the 
majority  of  women  go  out  for  the  glory  of  the  gallop;  the  few, 
like  that  very  readable  hunting  authoress,  INIiss  Serrell,  with  a 
real  scientific  interest  in  the  work  of  hound  and  terrier ;  but  none 
with  even  a  passing  thought  of  doing  a  fox  to  death.  Vey 
different  is  the  appeal  made  to  eye  and  ear  by  the  death  throes  of 
wounded  game.  Even  to  strong  men  there  is  something  horrible 
in  the  last  cries  of  a  wounded  rabbit ;  to  women  they  should  be 
unendurable.  With  clean  shooting,  1  may  be  told,  such  clumsy 
torture  is  unnecessary.  There  are,  perhaps,  all  told,  a  dozen 
ladies  in  this  country  who  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  really  fine 
shots.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name  them,  nor  need  they  be  com¬ 
pared  with  either  the  King  of  Portugal  or  Lord  de  Brey.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  shoot  better  than  other  women  and  as 
well  as  most  men.  In  their  case,  therefore,  it  may  be  that  a  day’s 
shooting  does  not  mean  a  horrid  pageant  of  wounded  game.  But 
that  faultless  marksmanship  which  never  w'ounds  without  killing 
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outright  is,  nevertheless,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  with 
both  sexes,  and  where  the  aim  is  least  sure  the  sounds  and  other 
signs  of  suffering  are  most  in  evidence. 

The  development  of  the  game-shooting  woman  has  in  great 
measure  been  accelerated  by  the  modern  fashion  of  driving  the 
birds  to  butts  or  stands,  whereby  the  arduous  walks  of  old-time 
spit  are  done  away  with,  and  also  by  the  perfection  of  modern 
weaiKins,  which  make  straight  shooting  jiossilile  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  practice.  The  beginner  furnishes  Piincli  with  welcome 
material,  asking  that  the  silly  dog  may  be  called  off  to  let  her 
shoot  the  birds,  or  handling  her  gun  so  carelessly  that  her  com¬ 
panions  arc  relieved  to  know  that  the  keeper  has  supf)lied  her  with 
nly  blank  cartridge.  But  the  beginner  is  a  type  of  either  sex,  and 
it  is  to  the  enthusiast  rather  than  to  the  first  offender  that 
sprtsinen  take  exception. 

A  lady,  writing  on  this  subject  in  Miss  Slaughter’s  admirable 
‘Sportswoman’s  Library,”  puts  the  case  so  frankly  that  her  ad¬ 
mission  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  chapter  of  sportsmen’s  obiter 
dicta.  “  There  is  no  doubt,”  she  says,  ”  that  a  woman  is  a  great 
bore  at  anything  like  an  organised  shooting-party.  It  would  do 
the  intending  lady-shot  good  to  see  the  faces  of  the  men  on  hearing 
that  they  are  to  have  the  honour  of  her  company  during  the  day.” 

It  is,  of  course,  for  the  woman  who  actually  shoots  that  the 
strongest  criticism  is  reserved,  but  a  wnrd  may  also  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  those  wdio  go  out  with  the  guns  as  spectators.  In  former 
days,  when  men  were  as  immune  from  female  society  in  the  covens 
as  in  the  dim  recesses  of  their  clubs,  the  ladies  of  the  house-party 
met  them  again  at  dinner  with  renewed  pleasure  after  having  seen 
nothing  of  them  since  breakfast-time.  The  next  stage  was  a 
social  gathering  at  luncheon,  but  even  then,  for  many  years,  the 
ladies  drove  back  to  the  house  while  their  husbands  and  brothers 
went  off  to  shoot  the  afternoon  coverts.  To-day,  however,  they 
cling  to  them  all  the  afternoon.  It  is  Mrs.  Savory  who,  in  her 
amusing  book  on  India,  suggests  that  more  woihen  might,  if  they 
are  the  right  sort,  shoot  with  their  husbands.  So  eloquent  a 
reservation  must  not  be  pressed  more  closely  than  to  emphasise 
the  rarity  of  the  ”  right  sort.”  Woman’s  dress  is  not,  unless  de¬ 
signed  with  indelicacy,  helpful  in  getting  through  roots  or  hedges. 
\\oinan's  sociability  promotes  chatter  enough  to  put  a  covey  up 
in  the  next  county.  At  luncheon  it  is  luu-  very  attractiveness  that 
does  th('  mischief.  That  meal,  once  a  hurried  snack  in  tlu^  lee 
of  tht‘ hedge,  is  now  protracted  to  the  length  and  profusion  of  a 
(juildhall  banquet.  Choice  dishes  and  champagne,  followed  by 
coffee  and  liqueurs,  are  discussed  in  leisurely  fashion,  and  then 
comes  a  further  delay  as  the  sportsmen  group  themselves  in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  inevitable  marshalling  of  rival  Kodaks,  with  which 
the  fair  amateurs  fondly  hope  to  get  intelligible  pictures  in  the 
shadow  of  a  farmhouse  at  three  o’clock  on  a  winter’s  afternoon. 
This  fooling  is  in  itself  irritating  enough  to  the  keen  sportsman 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  little  daylight  that  remains.  He 
is  willing  to  enter  into  the  social  requirements  of  the  evenings,  to 
play  bridge,  to  dance,  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  song.  But  he 
did  not  bring  himself  and  his  gun ,  possibly  from  the  other  end  of 
the  kingdom,  to  take  part  in  a  series  of  picnics.  Yet  much  worse 
is  to  follow.  It  is  a  rule,  almost  without  exception,  that  man  puts 
forth  his  best  efforts  when  woman  is  there  to  applaud.  Vulgarly 
expressed,  he  shows  off  to  the  hens  like  any  strutting  turkey  cock. 

It  was  so  in  the  lists  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche ;  it  is  so  in  the  bull¬ 
ring  at  Malaga,  on  the  cricket  field  at  Lord’s,  on  the  polo  ground 
at  Hurlingham,  In  such  rivalries  not  much  harm  is  done  by  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  presence  of  ladies,  but  at  a  shooting 
party  it  may  have  deplorable  results.  With  experienced  shots  no 
mischief  ensues,  but  vanity  may  lead  duffers  to  shoot  wildly  and 
jealously,  killing  other  men’s  birds,  which  is  impolite,  or  putting 
out  their  eyes,  which  is  tragedy.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  lady  w'ho  chooses  to  walk  out  with  her  father, 
brother,  or  husband  when  shooting  does  little  harm  in  this  way,  as, 
though  familiarity  need  not  breed  contempt,  the  magic  of  her  eye 
is  not  likely  to  make  a  near  relation  show  off  as  it  might  a  stranger. 

Shooting  excepted — and  the  exception  is  adventured  without  the 
faintest  hope  of  its  meeting  wdth  the  acquiescence  of  the  ladies 
themselves — woman  should  be  made  free  of  every  sport  and  game. 
In  the  hunting  field  her  presence  has  always  been  accepted,  if  not 
always  w^elcomed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  great 
ceremonial  chasses  of  the  English  and  French  Courts  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  we  may  just  glance  at 
the  return  to  emancipation,  as  reflected  in  the  later  Victorian 
novelists,  after  an  interval  of  domestic  seclusion  almost  Oriental 
in  its  severity.  In  a  sporting  novel  called  A  Match  Pair,  published 
late  in  the  eighteen-eighties,  w'e  find  a  heroine  who  owed  her 
success  in  life  to  her  knowledge  of  hunting,  and  who,  as  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  self-denial,  renounces  the  mysterious  joys  of  a  honey¬ 
moon  in  Paris  in  order  that  the  bridegroom  may  replace  an  injured 
M.F.H.  and  take  on  the  hounds  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
The  subordination  of  all  life’s  more  tender  instincts  to  the  imjx'rious 
demands  of  the  hunting  field  recalls  the  manly  plaint  of  the  defunct 
Lord  Castlejordan  in  a  play  of  Mr.  Pinero's,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  when  his  lady  gave  birth  to  a  mere 
daughter :  “  Damn  it,  Miriam,  you’ve  lost  a  whole  season’s 
hunting  for  nothing.”  Headers  of  that  day  probably  regarded 
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X  Match  Pair  as  no  more  than  a  weak  imitation  of  Whyte  Melville, 
a  judgment  which  is  not  without  reason.  Yet  the  heroine  is  in¬ 
teresting,  if  only  because  she  shows  in  her  emancipation  a  distinct 
advance  on  her  senior  by  some  twenty  years,  the  redoubtable  Kate 
Coventry.  To  that  somewhat  robust  type  of  girl  most  English¬ 
men  of  bucolic  tastes  have  lost  their  heart  in  the  “  vealy  ” 
stage,  but  the  standpoint  of  her  own  generation — to-day  she  would 
not  even  be  accounted  eccentric— is  best  expressed  by  her  Aunt 
Deborah,  who  describes  her  wayward  niece  as  “  wild  after  horses 
and  all  such  unfeminine  pursuits.”  What  most,  perhaps,  attracts 
the  reader  is  Kate’s  profound  belief  in  the  power  of  her  sex  over 
horses.  ”  Men,”  she  says,  “  place  us  in  an  attitude  from  which  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  control  a  horse  should  he  be  violent,  and 
in  a  dress  which  ensures  a  horrible  accident  should  he  fall,  added 
to  which  they  constantly  give  us  the  worst  quadruped  in  the  stable  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  such  is  our  innate  talent  and 
capacity,  we  ride  many  an  impetuous  steed  in  safety  and  comfort 
that  a  man  would  find  a  dangerous  and  unconti'ollable  beast.” 

Having  previously  quoted  the  admission  of  a  lady  by  way  of 
criticism  of  those  of  her  sex  who  shoot ,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  the  foregoing  is  not  really  the  boast  of  a  girl,  but  the  deliberate 
pronouncement  of  a  man  who  was  a  fine  judge  of  horsemanship. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  hunting  woman  is  as  severely 
handicapped  to-day  as  Miss  Coventry  was  in  the  ’sixties  of  the 
last  century.  The  safety  apron  skirt,  aided  by  simultaneous  im¬ 
provements  in  the  side-saddle,  has  done  sonu'thing  to  palliate  one 
of  the  dangers ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  less  inclina¬ 
tion  to  mount  ladies  on  horses  of  the  “bathing  machine”  type, 
as  a  writer,  since  dead,  once  called  them. 

Those  in  quest  of  types  of  the  sportswoman  in  fiction  may  hark 
back  a  little  further  to  Di  Vernon,  an  academic  hoyden  who  liked 
science,  history,  classics,  and  modern  languages,  yet  withal  could 
bridle  and  saddle  a  horse ,  and  in  her  owm  W'ords  ‘  ‘  shoot  flying  as 
well  as  leap  a  five-barred  gate.”  Between  her,  however,  and 
Kate  Coventry  there  was  the  difference  of  environment.  Di 
Vernon’s  social  sphere  w’as  “Cub  Castle,”  and  she  did  not  carry 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  up  the  staircases  of  Park  Lane. 

Let  me  also  quote  the  “  Sportswoman’s  Library  ”  in  respect 
of  hunting.  “  Women  out  hunting,”  says  one  of  the  contributors, 
“should  take  their  chance  with  the  rest,  and  never  trade  on  the 
chivalry  of  the  opposite  sex,  for  this  is  what  makes  them  un¬ 
popular  in  the  hunting  field.”  The  lady  in  Punch,  who  wants 
the  gentleman  to  dismount  in  a  muddy  field  and  sacrifice  his 
immaculate  tops  to  tighten  her  girths  shoidd  read  this  counsel. 
But  the  severe  mandate  of  Lady  Violet  Greville,  that  no  woman 
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who  cannot  ride  well  should  go  out  with  the  hounds,  is  rather 
impracticable,  seeing  that  a  season  in  the  hunting  field  will  teach 
more  than  a  lifetime  in  the  Park  or  nianlge.  The  long  and  short 
of  it  from  the  hunting  man’s  standpoint  is  probably  that  the 
women  who  know  what  they  are  about  and  [ilay  the  game  should  be 
as  free  of  the  hunting  field  as  the  men.  A  very  few,  like  the  late 
Empress  of  Austria,  are  even  a  shade  better  than  most  of  the 
men,  fearless  and  beautiful  riders,  observant  of  all  that  goes  on 
never  in  the  way.  The  rest,  it  must  be  admitted,  fall  in  various 
degrees  short  of  these  counsels  of  perfection ,  yet  no  one  seriouslv 
contemplates  excluding  them.  About  the  most  severe  reflection 
was  that  made  by  a  gallant  ex-Master,  who  admitted  that,  so 
far  from  feeling  reluctant  to  cap  ladies,  he  would  not  hesitate,  if 
it  were  in  his  ]iower,  to  make  them  pay  three  times  as  much  as 
the  men,  seeing  that,  by  their  carelessness  in  riding  over  seeds 
and  turnips,  they  do  three  times  the  damage.  Yet  he  never 
contemplated  a  hunting  field  of  men  only.  i 

The  tendency  to  debase  sport  to  the  level  of  a  picnic,  which  i 
was  noticed  in  the  case  of  shooting,  and  which  is  noticeable  even  1 
in  modern  otter-hunting,  has  no  place  in  fox-hunting.  Nor  is  ’ 
there  any  foundation  for  the  charge  so  freely  brought  against 
hunting  women  by  those  of  their  sex  whose  tastes  or  lack  of 
means  prevent  them  from  following  their  lead. 

Sweeping  accusations  of  hunting  folk  may  be  classed  with 
hysterical  denunciations  of  mixed  bathing.  The  first  are 
launched  by  people  wdio  do  not  ride  ;  the  second  by  those  who 
do  not  wash.  If  married  people,  no  matter  what  tlK'ir  station 
in  life,  are  disposed  to  break  a  commandment  so  lucidly  framed 
for  their  guidance,  they  will  certainly  do  so  whether  they  hunt 
at  Melton  or  ride  donkeys  at  Margate,  whether  they  play  bridge 
in  the  castle,  or  cribbage  in  the  cottage,  or  whether  they  do  not 
one  of  these  things,  but  lead  a  colourless  life  of  outward  piety 
with  hidden  interludes  of  lapse  from  the  moral  pinnacle.  Tc 
say  that  the  hunting  field  offers  any  stronger  inducement  to 
ignore  the  moral  obligations  than  the  golf  links  or  the  library  is  to 
state  a  thesis  that  will  not  bear  investigation. 

Two  pastimes  which  men  follow  on  horseback  are  usually 
regarded  as  unsuited  to  women,  how^ever  much  at  home  in  the 
saddle.  I  have  indeed  seen  ladies  out  pig-sticking,  but  only  as 
spectators.  And  as  regards  polo,  a  modified  form  of  the  game, 
wdth  revised  rules  that  made  it  mere  bumblepuppy  on  ponyback, 
w^as  once  submitted  by  the  late  George  Underhill  to  readers  of 
the  Ladies’  Field,  but  without  evoking  much  response. 

Hiding,  without  the  incidental  excitements  here  referred  to, 
has  always  been  accounted  a  polite  attainment  for  ladies,  and. 
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even  in  the  attire  prescribed  to-day,  we  recognise  that  a  woman 
ffho  looks  well  on  horseback  never  looks  half  so  attractive  off  it. 
Disraeli  indeed,  himself  a  fair  horseman,  but  more  particularly 
enamoured  of  the  pageantry  of  equitation,  was  on  occasion  moved 
by  the  mere  thought  of  women  on  horseback  to  effusions  less 
worthy  of  his  distinguished  pen  than  of  some  writer  of  novelettes. 
“All  the  ladies  of  the  house,”  he  writes,  passionately,  in 
iotknir,  ‘‘were  fond  and  fine  horsewomen.  The  mount  of  one 
of  these  riding  parties  was  magical.  The  dames  and  damsels 
vaulted  on  their  barbs  and  genets  and  thoroughbred  hacks  with 
such  airy  majesty ;  they  were  absolutely  overwhelming  with  their 
bewildering  habits  and  bewitching  hats.” 

The  almost  obsolete  pastime  of  hawking  combined  all  the 
excitement  of  a  gallop  over  the  downs  with  the  keen  interest  of 
watching  the  evolutions  of  the  falcon  seeking  to  outmanoeuvre  a 
quarry  in  which  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  often  a 
match  and  more  for  the  tactics  taught  by  training.  It  was  a 
splendid  and  health-giving  sport  for  women,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  seriously  counted  among  modern  sports,  for  the  opportunities 
of  taking  part  in  it  are  too  few^  and  far  between. 

Of  fishing  as  a  sport  for  women  something  was  said  above,  and 
a  last  quotation  from  the  ‘‘Sportswoman’s  Library”  gives  the 
words  of  the  editor  herself  in  respect  of  the  angling  skill  displayed 
by  so  many  of  her  sex.  ‘‘The  nicety,”  says  Miss  Slaughter, 
“the  quickness,  the  light-handedness,  and  care  as  to  details,  and 
I  think  1  may  add  thoroughness  in  any  pursuit  they  really  take 
to,  in  which  w’omen  generally  excel,  are  all  points  in  her  favour 
the  moment  she  takes  a  rod  in  hand.”  Few  men  who  have 
tished  much  in  company  wdth  ladies  will  think  that  Miss  Slaughter 
has  claimed  more  for  her  sex  than  is  their  due.  The  cold  and 
exposure  of  wading  may  too  severely  test  their  strength,  but, 
this  drawback  apart,  they  are  artists  with  the  fly-rod.  In  sea¬ 
angling,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  women 
have  taken  a  particularly  prominent  part,  carrying  away  many 
prizes  in  competitions  against  men  on  equal  terms.  Needless  to 
say,  there  will  always  be  women  who  stand  up  in  the  boat  and 
scream  at  the  top  of  their  voice  whenever  they  feel  the  wash 
from  a  passing  steamer,  and  such  ladies  should  be  given  generous 
opportunities  of  amusing  themselves  on  dry  land.  With  a  very 
httle  tuition,  however,  in  the  rules  of  the  game,  a  woman  may 
be  a  far  more  desirable  angling  comrade  than  a  man,  for  she 
comes  out  to  catch  fish,  and  her  face  is  not  concealed  behind  a 
whisky  flask  whenever  you  want  a  hand  with  the  landing  net. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  sport  proper,  the  equivalent 
of  what  the  French  would  call  ‘‘  chasse  et  pSehr."  As  regards 
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outdoor  games,  the  position  of  woman  is  somewhat  less  open  to 
misconstruction.  One  or  two  games  indeed,  such  as  badminton 
hockey  and  croquet,  she  has  made  peculiarly  her  own,  while 
in  lawm  tennis  and  golf  she  is  also  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  herself.  Her  cricket,  be  it  admitted,  is  caricature,  and 
generally  takes  the  form  of  a  match  against  the  other  sex,  the 
latter  being  handicapped  by  having  to  bowl  left-handed  and  to 
use  broomsticks  in  lieu  of  bats.  As  a  comic  display  in  aid  of  a 
rustic  charity,  this  fixture  may  have  its  virtues,  but  as  a  game 
it  is  without  value.  Football  has  not  yet  been  invaded  by  ladies, 
and  as  even  men  cannot  play  football  seriously  after  five-and- 
tw’enty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  strenuous  a  game  will  be  left 
severely  alone  by  the  fair.  In  golf  they  have  of  late  years 
occupied  a  high  position.  One  professional  misogynist  has  indeed 
laid  it  down  as  one  of  his  somewhat  abundant  postulates  that  no 
woman  can  play  golf,  but,  whatever  value  such  an  indictment 
might  have  if  it  came  from  Mr.  John  Ball,  I  imagine  that  from 
this  inexpensive  philosopher  Miss  Adair  and  Miss  Hezlet  will  take 
their  reproof  with  equanimity.  The  easy  golf  links  formerly 
laid  out  for  women  are  nowadays  for  the  most  part  obsolete,  and 
their  championship  meetings  are  played  under  the  hardest  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  lawn  tennis,  badminton  and  croquet  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  equals  of  the  men.  Mr.  Doherty  and  his 
brother,  and  a  few  of  their  standard,  may  take  precedence,  but 
this  is  a  comparison  of  sexes,  not  of  individuals,  and,  even  if  it 
w'ere,  the  play  of  the  best  lady  exponents  of  the  game  would 
beat  that  of  all  but  the  best  men.  Badminton  is,  if  anything,  a 
yet  more  strenuous  game,  though  lacking  the  infinite  variety  of 
lawn  tennis,  owdng  to  the  return  of  the  shuttlecock  being  confined 
to  volleying ;  but  in  croquet  women  with  a  straight  eye  and  firm 
hand  have  a  game  admirably  suited  to  their  talents,  a  game  of 
brain  as  well  as  skill,  a  kind  of  open-air  billiards.  Here  and 
there,  when  an  extra  long  shot  is  required,  a  man’s  strength  may 
give  him  the  advantage,  but  in  playing  for  a  break  the  mind  is 
more  exercised  than  the  muscles. 

The  foregoing  games  are  admirably  adapted  to  mixed  play 
between  the  sexes,  and  either  sex  can  play  with  or  against  the 
opposite  one.  Of  mixed  hockey,  which  is  coming  more  into  favour, 
particularly  in  those  country  districts  where  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  raising  two  opposing  teams  of  the  same  sex,  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  with  the  same  satisfaction.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  men  play  the  game  for  all  it  is  worth— and 
no  game  is  a  game  at  all  that  is  played  for  less— the  ladies  are  in 
danger  of  rough  handling.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  are 
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too  gentle,  they  are  not  playing  the  game.  The  ladies,  to  their 
credit,  have  no  such  scruples.  It  is  the  experience  of  most  men 
who  play  much  that  they  get  most  blows  in  mixed  games,  while 
ladies  suffer  most  damage  when  playing  against  an  opposing 
team  composed  wholly  of  their  own  sex.  The  distinction  needs 
no  comment,  for  it  speaks  for  itself.  When  it  does  happen  that 
a  lady  is  badly  hit  by  a  man,  with  either  ball  or  stick,  a  handsome 
apology  is  of  course  promptly  rendered,  but  this,  while  able  to 
alleviate  the  moral  irritation  of  the  blow,  cannot  cure  the  physical 
hurt.  Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  after  the  fashion 
of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  policeman,  it  may  be  asked  whether  a  mixed 
game  played  under  such  conditions,  and  with  such  contingencies, 
can  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  blessing. 

The  other  pastimes  included  in  a  somewhat  wide  rubric  must 
be  briefly  considered  in  concluding  this  article.  With  wrestling 
and  boxing  women  have,  or  should  have,  no  concern.  There  is, 
or  was,  an  old  Maori  lady  who  wrestled  with  all  comers  in  the  hot 
baths  of  her  native  land,  but  the  memory  of  her  is  not  likely  to 
promote  a  wider  ambition  for  our  daughters  to  excel  in  either  the 
Cumberland  or  Cornish  style.  Boxing,  again,  is  not  woman’s 
work.  The  Lady  Noeline  Belturbet  did,  it  is  true,  pummel  a  street 
bully,  but  she  soon  vindicated  her  sex  and  fainted  in  another 
man’s  arms.  But  in  fencing,  a  glorious  health-giving  exercise, 
though  somewhat  obsolete  as  a  mode  of  self-defence  in  an 
unromantic  land  where  we  carry  the  black  umbrella  instead  of 
tbe“  white  arm,”  women  have  a  first-rate  pastime.  One  need  not 
be  endowed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  art  of  Mr.  Egerton  Castle 
to  recognise  in  the  spectacle  of  Miss  Lowther  in  a  bout  a  most 
artistic  exposition  of  athletic  grace.  We  do  not  w^ant  our  ladies 
to  fight  duels.  The  memory  of  an  unsavoury  painting,  in  which 
two  Frenchwomen  are  fighting  a  outrance,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
foils  in  play,  seconds  in  attendance,  is  enough  of  itself  to  stifle 
any  such  ambition.  Yet,  apart  from  its  virtue  as  a  fascinating 
bodily  exercise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  foils  would  give  our  women  that  quickness  of  eye,  readiness 
of  resource,  and  general  coolness  in  emergency  that  in  combina¬ 
tion  would  enable  them  with  no  more  than  a  sunshade  to  keep 
a  bully  at  bay  till  help  arrived.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  of 
our  streets  is  not,  even  in  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  to  render 
this  knowledge  quite  superfluous. 

Of  the  value  of  swimming  as  a  sport,  pastime,  or  art,  call  it 
''bat  we  may,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  the  death  W'hich 
lately  overtook  a  gallant  lady,  well  known  in  hunting  circles, 
"^hogave  her  life  to  save  that  of  a  drowning  child,  associates  the 
^artof  swimming  with  sportswomen.  Sprinting  races  and  water- 
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polo  may  be  a  little  over  arduous  for  the  sex ,  nor  need  our  ladies 
swim  with  the  proficiency  of  Miss  Beckwdth.  Nevertheless,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  afloat  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water  in 
the  less  buoyant  river,  and  in  the  less  tranquil  sea,  and  the  Bath 
Club  has  done  for  the  few  what  mixed  bathing  is  doing  for  the 
many.  B^ven  for  Continental  nations  a  knowledge  of  swimmin'' 
should  come  before  the  ’ologies ;  for  islanders  it  should  be 
reckoned  not  less  important  than  a  knowledge  of  reading.  There 
are  indet'd  easily  conceivable  situations  in  these  days  of  cheap 
ocean  travel  in  which  the  man  who  could  only  read  would  get  left. 

Boating  of  all  kinds  is  an  admirahh'  chest-developer,  and, 
practised  in  moderation,  well  adapted  to  the  female  constitution. 
As  regards  yacht-racing,  in  which,  according  to  the  ladies’  papers, 
several  society  ladies  take  part,  though  I  was  never  yet  so 
fortunate  (or  the  reverse)  as  to  encounter  a  racing  yacht  with  a 
woman  at  the  helm  or  half  w^ay  up  the  rigging,  it  is  p(nhaps 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  comparatively  few  women  possess  at 
once  the  nerve  and  the  seamanship  to  indulge  in  yacht-racing  in 
the  Solent  without  rendering  navigation  in  that  narrow  waterway 
as  exciting  as  in  the  North  Sea  during  the  passing  of  a  Eussian 
squadron.  But  rowing,  sculling  and  punting,  if  not  overdone, 
are  physically  ideal  exercise,  and  a  jaunt  up  the  Thames  any  fine 
Sunday  in  summer  will  show  how  prominent  a  part  the  sisters 
take  in  the  lock-to-lock  progress,  while  the  brothers  as  often  as 
not  recline  splendidly  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  ballast.  So 
well,  indeed,  do  the  women  navigate  those  upper  reaches  as  to 
suggest,  hut  for  the  risk  of  causing  an  apoplexy  in  the  councils 
of  Leander,  that  a  ladies’  race  at  Henley  might  soon  become  thi‘ 
most  popular  item  in  the  week’s  programme. 

Skating  and  cycling  remain,  the  former  a  delightful  ami  | 
sociable  exercise,  a  kind  of  dancing  in  fact  in  a  purer  atmosphere 
than  that  of  the  ballroom,  and  with  an  added  spice  of  danger' 
that  lends  peculiar  attraction,  the  latter,  minus  scorching  iml 
knickerbockers,  a  convenient  way  of  getting  about  and  an  in-; 
expensive  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  park  hack.  To| 
skate  like  Mrs.  Syers  is  a  result  which  few  women  can  hope  to ; 
attain,  for  Mrs.  Syers  has  irot  only  spent  winter  after  winter  in 
climates  more  propitious  to  skaters  than  our  own,  but  she  has! 
there  given  herself  up  for  hours  each  day  to  the  assiduous  mastery  1 
of  small  details  in  many  styles,  and  to  close  study  of  the  masters 
of  the  art,  Fuchs  and  Salchow,  the  latter  of  whom  she  ran  very 
close  at  “Niagara”  three  years  ago.  But  thousands  of  ladies 
enjoy  dancing  without  aspiring  to  rival  Miss  Letty  Lind,  and  in 
the  same  way  skating  may  be  regarded  as  a  serious  exercise,  and 
not  merely  as  an  opportunity  of  philandering  with  the  curate 
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who  though  he  may  look  severely  on  the  relaxation  of  the  valse, 
recks  not  how  brazenly  he  may  turn  the  outside  edge  in  presence 
of  his  bishop.  Cycling  women,  though  not  pervading  our  streets 
such  generous  quantity  as  ten  years  ago,  are  even  more  abundant 
than  cycling  men,  though  many  of  them  regard  their  machine 
less  as  a  recreation  in  itself  than  as  a  convenient  way  of  going 
the  hockey-field  or  tennis-courts. 

Here,  then,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  the  sports 
and  pastimes  in  which  the  women  of  to-day  rightly  find  relief 
from  the  irksome  sameness  of  indoor  occupations.  A  single 
exception  has  been  made,  and  shooting  has  as  such  this  merit, 
that  comparatively  few  women  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  it. 

As  an  alternative ,  what  may  rightly  be  called  ‘  ‘  the  sport  of 
Diana,”  save  that  no  blood  is  spilt,  is  being  brought  increasingly 
into  fashion  by  the  Toxophilite  Society  and  kindred  associations, 
and  at  the  summer  archery  meetings,  chiefly  in  the  west  country, 
ladies  are  well  to  the  fore.  To  insist  that  the  influence  of  women 
any  of  these  sports  and  games  is  necessarily  or  even  presumably 
any  worse  than  that  of  men  is  to  postulate  something  that  is 
antrue.  Any  individual  suitably  endowed  and  evilly  disposed 
can,  irrespective  of  gender,  introduce  wrong  principles  into  sport, 
an  cheat  at  cards,  play  with  loaded  dice,  or  otherwise  infringe 
the  rules  of  the  game.  These  offences  are  a  matter  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  not  of  sex.  Women  can  play  the  game  as  honourably 
and  as  sportingly  as  men.  They  can  drive  a  four-in-hand  without 
the  bravado  of  Kate  Coventry’s  cigar,  and  they  can  lose  a  tennis 
Jiatch  or  a  race  without  either  swearing  or  bursting  into  tears, 
if  they  do  not  always  accept  defeat  with  the  same  philosophic 
indifference  as,  at  any  rate  by  tradition,  their  lords,  w'e  must  do 
them  the  right  of  remembering  that  they  are,  comparatively 
aking,  newcomers,  and  have  not  perhaps  quite  learnt  their 
lesson.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  making  it  still  harder  for  them. 
This  article  fulfils  its  set  purpose  with  the  discussion  of  the 
iitiuence  of  women  on  sport.  The  converse  phenomenon,  the' 
tluence  of  physical  exercise  on  the  present  generation  of  women , 

^ a  subject  for  the  medical  man,  who  would  perhaps  tell  us  that, 
ve  for  some  little  regrettable  results  of  physical  overstrain,  the 
alfing,  cycling,  athk'tic  mothers  of  the  coming  race  are  more 
"bust  in  body,  yet  not  less  vigorous  in  mind,  than  their  grand- 
‘  dhers,  who,  with  downcast  eyes  and  abiding  simper,  shook 
ri>|)y  ringlets  over  eternal  fancy  work,  studied  the  globes  and, 
‘M  the  almond-eyed,  henna-stained  w^omen  of  the  Orient,  hid 
■rum  the  stranger  and  spoke  only  when  they  were  spoken  to. 
j|  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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I  HAVE  often  thought  that  the  three  years  which  intervened 
between  1851  and  1854  mark  the  line  of  cleavage  which  separates 
the  England  of  Queen  Victoria’s  early  reign  from  the  England 
of  the  tw'entieth  century.  The  year  of  the  great  Exhibition  wit¬ 
nessed  the  glorification  of  industrial  progress,  of  Free  Trade,  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  rallying  cry  of  the  old  Liberal  Party- 
peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.  I  should  say  myself  that  tb 
Crimean  war  marked  the  commencement  of  the  Conservative  re¬ 
action,  which  forms  the  dominant  feature  of  the  last  half  of  the 
century  just  passed  away.  During  the  fifty  years  which  haw 
come  and  gone  since  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  we  have  witnessed  in 
science,  in  trade,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  war,  in  politics,  and  even 
in  theology  the  dethronement  of  old  ideals  and  beliefs,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  fetishes,  having,  perhaps,  no  sounder  basis  than 
their  predecessors,  but  resting  on  discoveries  unknown  to  thr 
generation  which  crow’ded  the  Crystal  Palace  erected  in  Hydt 
Park  to  honour  the  advent  of  the  coming  commercial  millennium, 
which  never  has  come,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  never  wil 
come. 

How'ever,  my  object  in  writing  this  article  is  not  to  air  mv 
own  views  as  to  the  Conservative  reaction  and  its  influeiuv 
on  the  progress  of  humanity,  but  to  point  out  the  extra 
ordinary  development  of  British  journalism  within  the  Iasi 
half  century,  and  to  show  how  discoveries  in  science,  iraprov. 
ments  in  machinery,  alterations  of  social  life,  and  changes  in  the 
character  and  tastes  of  the  newspaper  reader  have  transformed  the 
old  journalism  into  the  new.  Throughout  the  course  of  a  long 
life  I,  wdiether  as  leader  writer,  foreign  correspondent ,  contributor, 
editor,  and  proprietor,  have  ahvays  been  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  journalism,  and  know  probably  better  than  most 
of  my  contemporaries  its  merits  and  demerits,  its  success  and  its 
failures,  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  The  subject  is  far  too 
wide  a  one  to  be  adequately  treated  within  the  limits  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  article,  but  I  hope  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  changes  and  theii 
causes  w  hich  have ,  for  bad  or  good ,  transformed  the  character  oi 
British  journalism. 

I  suspect  very  few'  of  our  younger  generation  of  newspapei 
writers  and  readers  can  realise  the  almost  undisputed  supremac; 
wielded  by  the  Times  in  the  w’orld  of  journalism  during  the  early 
’fifties.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  the  organ  originally  of  tht 
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Whigs,  and  later  on  of  the  Peelite  Party,  had  fought  a  gallant 
face  with  the  Times,  and  at  one  moment  had  got  slightly 
ahead  of  the  leading  journal  in  respect  of  its  circulation, 
though  it  never  rivalled  the  latter  us  an  advertising  medium. 
When  the  support  of  the  Peelite  Party  was  withdrawm  from  the 
(hronicle,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  when  the  I’eelite  Party 
broke  to  pieces,  the  most  formidable  competitor  of  the  “leading 
journal”  collapsed.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  only 
London  dailies  of  any  importance,  barring  the  Times,  were 
t\ie  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning  Herald 
iui  the  Morning  Advertiser.  All  these  papers  were  sold  from 
threepence  to  fourpence,  and  of  them  all  it  may  be  said,  as  was 
said  of  Eclipse  when  he  won  the  Derby  ;  “  The  Times  was  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere.  ’  ’  It  was  about  this  period  that  on  a  friend  of 

mine  asking  the  then  Editor,  Delane,  how  it  was  that  some  news 
of  importance  had  not  appeared  in  the  Times,  though  it  had  been 
published  in  other  papers,  he  was  told  in  reply  that  the  omission 
n-asuotof  the  slightest  consequence,  as  nobody  believed  any  news 
till  it  was  given  in  the  Times.  The  answer  was  not  so  absurd  as  it 
would  seem  to-day.  1  have  an  impression  that  a  paper  called 
the  Day  appeared  about  this  period,  and  attracted  a  certain 
imount  of  public  attention  by  the  ability  of  its  leading  articles. 
Its  journalistic  career  was,  however,  of  very  brief  duration,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  there  was  no  permanent  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  metropolitan  daily  journalism  from  the  passing  of  the 
»reat  Reform  Bill  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  w'ar. 
The  advertisement  duties  were  abolished  in  1853.  About 
the  same  time  the  paper  duties  were  also  thrown  overboard. 
Both  these  imposts  were  described  by  the  Liberals  of  the 
Cobdenian  era  as  “  taxes  upon  knowledge.”  Never  was 
there  a  more  absurd  abuse  of  language.  The  taxes  in  question 
were  levied  not  upon  knowledge  but  upon  the  purveyors  of  know¬ 
ledge.  In  those  days  we  believed  in  mechanics’  institutes,  in 
penny  cyclopteditis,  in  the  British  workman  who  passed  his  even¬ 
ings  at  home  studying  the  tomes  of  Mill  and  Adam  Smith  and 
Grote.  In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  philosophic  statesman¬ 
ship,  we  swept  away  the  advertisement  duties,  root  and  branch. 
If  we  had  simply  reduced  these  duties  so  as  to  throw  open  the 
advertising  columns  of  our  papers  to  small  people  with  narrow 
means,  and  had  made  the  charge  commensurate  with  the  length 
of  the  advertisement,  we  should  not  only  have  retained  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  revenue,  raised  automatically  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  loss  to  the  payers  of  the  tax,  but  we  should  have  done 
much  to  benefit  the  interests  of  sound  journalism.  In  the 
old  days  public  opinion  in  England  saw  no  reason  why  the 
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trade  ot  purveying  information  should  not  be  taxed  like  any 
other  honest  and  lucrative  trade.  As  long  as  the  paper  and  ad 
vertisement  duties  remained  in  force,  it  was  dithcult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  men  of  straw,  without  capital,  to  start  fresh  news¬ 
papers.  The  removal  of  the  taxes  upon  knowledge,  howevir 
beneficial  in  other  respects,  has  facilitated  the  mushroom  mowtli 
of  a  large  number  of  newspapers,  chiefly  devoted  to  finance 
which  look  for  profit  to  other  considerations  than  those  of 
legitimate  journalism. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  my  views  about  the  “taxes on 
knowledge,”  nobody  can  deny  that  the  removal  of  these  duties 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  newspaper  trade  in  the  early  ’fifties. 
Amongst  the  many  curious  incidents  of  my  life,  not  the  least 
curious  lies  in  the  fact  that  1  was  one  of  the  first  writers  on 
the  journal  which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  convert  the 
old  journalism  into  the  new.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 

1  answered  an  advertisement  asking  for  leader  writers  on  a 
forthcoming  daily  newspaper,  and  received  a  reply  requestin" 
me  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  (I  think  at  its  out¬ 
set  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Courier),  then 
situated  just  about  where  the  new  Courts  of  Justice  now  stand. 
My  experiences  as  a  journalist  were  then  extremely  limited,  my 
recommendations  w^ere  meagre,  but  the  applicants  were  few  in 
number ,  and  I  was  engaged  then  and  there  to  write  a  leader  for  the 
same  day ,  the  subject  of  w^hich  I  cannot  recall ,  beyond  that  it  was 
connected  wdth  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  In  order  to  avoid  the  pos 
sibility  of  giving  offence  to  the  relatives  of  persons,  most  of  whom 
have  long  joined  the  majority,  I  shall  not  quote  names  whenever  1 
can  help  doing  so.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  then  proprietor  was  a  retired  Colonial  officer,  who  had 
led  a  very  rolling  life,  and  had  certainly  gathered  up  very  little 
moss  in  the  course  of  a  chequered  career.  He  informed  me  that 
his  two  fellow  proprietors,  brother  officers  in  the  Guards,  well- 
known  in  the  fashionable  world  of  their  day ,  wore  coming  to  the 
office  in  the  evening,  and  added  that  he  should  like  to  introduce  me 
to  them.  I  came  accordingly,  and  found  the  whole  body  of  the 
proprietary  assembled  there  to  see  the  paper  brought  out.  At  that 
period  of  my  life  I  had  not  seen  many  guardsmen.  But  I  retain  a 
conviction  that  in  those  days  officers  of  the  Foot  Guards  were,  to 
use  an  Americanism,  “  bigger  bugs  ”  than  I  found  them  on  later 
and  fuller  acquaintance.  Aftt'r  waiting  some  time  a  proof  sheet 
came  down  for  thtdr  inspection.  As  soon  as  they  had  glanced 
at  the  heading  one  of  the  guardsmen  made  the  brilliant  suggestion 
that  w^e  had  better  all  go  out  and  have  a  drink,  a  suggestion 
adopted  with  enthusiasm.  The  story  in  the  office  was  that 
the  two  Guardsmen  had  each  subscribed  a  few  hundred  pounds 
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towards  the  capital  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  had  backed 
a  bill  to  a  like  amount.  If  so,  a  sum  between  d61,00()  and  d02,OOO 
formed  the  capital  on  which,  probably,  the  greatest  financial  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  paper  in  the  world  was  started  on  its  career.  I  need 
hardly  say,  however,  that  the  cash  was  soon  exhausted,  and  that 
bills  began  to  fall  in  like  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  The  Colonel,  to 
do  him  justice,  was  at  his  best  when  surrounded  with  financial 
difficulties.  His  partners,  however,  had  grown  alarmed  at 
the  growing  amount  of  liabilities  for  which  they  had  made 
themselves  more  or  less  responsible.  Thereupon  the  Colonel 
offered,  if  they  would  transfer  their  shares  to  him,  to  take  all 
the  liabilities  upon  himself,  and  stand  the  racket. 

My  original  connection  with  the  Daily  Telegraph  at  this  period 
onlv  lasted  for  a  few’  weeks.  I  w’as  informed  on  my  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Editor  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  paper  would 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  fair  prices  for  contributions,  but  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  ten  shillings  a  column  was  all 
the  paper  could  afford  to  pay,  the  above  stipend,  in  consideration 
of  its  meagre  amount,  to  be  paid  regularly  at  the  end  of  each 
week.  Finally  the  amount  due  me  reached  the  colossal  amount 
of  eight  pounds,  and  my  repeated  requests  for  payment  having 
met  with  no  resixmse  whatever,  I  brought  a  suit  in  the  West- 
iiiinster  County  Court,  hard  by  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  The  suit  was 
undefended,  and  judgment  w'as  given  in  my  favour,  with  an  order 
for  immediate  execution ,  on  the  ground  that  the  paper  was  not 
expected  to  live  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
fallibility  of  all  human  expectations  that  I,  who  sued  the  Daily 
Telegraph  for  a  sum  under  ten  pounds,  and  won  my  case,  should 
have  been  destined  in  later  years  to  earn  more  money  as  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  its  columns  than  I  ever  received  from  all  the  other 
papers,  reviews  and  periodicals  in  which  I  have  been  a  frequent 
writer.  Nearly  ten  years  passed  between  the  day  when  I  was  a 
plaintiff  against  its  original  proprietor  and  the  day  when  I  became 
a  regular  leader  writer  on  the  Daily  Telegraph,  which  had  then 
passed  into  completely  different  hands,  and  had  come  under  an 
absolutely  new  management.  What  little  I  know  of  the  inner 
history  of  the  paper  during  the  intervening  years  of  stress  and 
struggle  comes  to  me  chiefly  by  hearsay ;  and  even  if  I  felt  more 
certain  than  I  do  of  the  absolute  accuracy  of  my  information,  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  to  tell  this  history.  This  much  I  may  fairly 
say:  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  would  have  been  dead  and  forgotten 
years  and  years  ago  if  the  paper  had  not  completely  changed 
hands,  and  had  passed  under  the  control  of  a  family  who  possessed 
the  abilities  to  conduct  a  newspaper,  and  who  commanded  the 
financial  support  required  in  those  days  to  establish  an  important 
journalistic  undertaking. 
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My  brief  preliminary  connection  with  the  Telegraph  had  at 
any  rate,  this  advantage  :  that  it  made  me  personally  acquainted 
with  a  phase  of  journalism  even  then  moribund.  I  mean  that  of 
the  days  of  the  Whittys,  the  St.  Johns,  the  Mayhevvs,  the 
Broughs,  and  a  host  of  less  well-known  names,  who  represented 
so-called  Bohemian  journalism.  They  were  not  men  of  hioh 
education,  judged  by  a  University  standard,  hut  they  had 
the  journalistic  faculty  of  being  able  to  write  rapidly  and 
lucidly,  and  to  furnish  a  readable  article  on  any  given  subject 
at  the  shortest  notice.  They  did  not  belong  to  West  End 
clubs ;  they  had  no  social  ambition ,  or ,  if  they  had  such  am¬ 
bition,  it  remained  ungratified.  Their  chief  purveyors  of  political 
information  were  the  reporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
their  chief  resorts  after  they  had  sent  in  their  copy  were  cer¬ 
tain  taverns  or  convivial  clubs,  which  w’ere,  in  those  days,  kept 
open  to  abnormal  hours  for  the  convenience  of  the  Press.  I 
wonder  to  how  many  of  my  readers  will  the  names  of  the  Eeunion 
Club,  of  the  Coal  Hole,  of  the  Albion,  of  Polly  Goodwin’s,  of  the 
Cafe  de  I’Europc,  or  oven  of  Evans’  recall  any  personal  memories 
other  than  a  vague  recollection  of  having  heard  them  mentioned 
by  a  well-nigh  extinct  generation  of  journalists.  Eor  me,  indi¬ 
vidually,  the  Bohemian  Press  of  London  had  no  special  attrac¬ 
tion.  “  Shop  ”  of  all  kind  always  bored  me ;  and  of  all  “  shop” 
the  least  interesting  to  me  is  the  discussion  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  newspaper  articles  that  are  practically  dead  after 
they  have  appeared  in  print.  I  am  not,  therefore,  an  altogether 
fair  judge  of  the  Bohemian  era  of  journalism,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  it  seems  to  me  nowadays  to  have  been  of  a  rather  more  , 
original  character  than  that  of  the  era  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  I 
After  having  spent  many  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Italy,  ! 
and  having  become  more  or  less  well-knowm  as  a  writer,  ' 
I  w^as,  on  my  return  from  the  then  dis-United  States  in 
1862,  offered  a  permanent  engagement  as  a  leader  waiter  on  the  j 
staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  editor  was  then  Thornton 
Hunt,  a  son  of  the  better-known  Leigh  Hunt,  but  himself  a  man 
of  high  literary  attainments,  of  very  wide  reading,  and  of  refined 
taste.  The  real  direction  of  the  paper  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
leading  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Levy.  This  pre-eminence  was  due 
not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  tinancial  interest 
of  the  proprietary  as  to  his  extraordinary  journalistic  instinct.  I 
doubt  whether  he  had  ever  written  much  himself  as  a  journalist; 

1  am  perfectly  certain  he  never  wrote  himself  when  ho  could 
possibly  avoid  doing  so.  But,  having  written  under  many  editors 
on  many  papers,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  met  one  whose  judg¬ 
ment  was  so  sound,  whose  appreciation  was  so  keen  as  to  what 
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his  readers  would  like  to  read.  His  heart  was  in  his  work.  He 
would  go  through  a  proof  time  after  time,  till  he  had  got  it 
thoroughly  to  his  liking,  and  when  the  article  turned  out  as  he 
wished  he  never  hesitated  to  tell  the  writer  how  pleased  he  was 
with  the  result.  No  man,  too,  w^as  more  ready  to  listen  to  any 
opinion  contrary  to  his  owm  if  he  thought  the  holder  of  this 
opinion  knew  what  he  w^as  talking  about.  His  ambition  was  not 
only  to  make  the  Telegraph  an  extraordinary  financial  success, 
but  to  make  it  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  the  country. 
With  this  object  in  view',  he  had,  at  the  period  of  my  resuming 
my  connection  with  the  Daily  Telegraph,  gradually  got  rid  of 
the  light  brigade  of  journalism,  and  had  enlisted  the  services  of 
men  who,  in  his  opinion,  could  treat  serious  subjects  seriously, 
without  being  dull.  The  staff,  when  I  joined,  were  certainly 
entitled,  as  a  body,  to  the  appellation  of  scholars  and  gentlemen. 
My  colleagues  were  my  dear  old  school  friend,  the  late  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  the  winner  of  the  Newdigate,  and  a  professor  after 
leaving  Oxford  at  Poonah  College;  the  Hon.  Frank  Lawley,  who 
had  been  M.P.  for  Beverly  and  Parliamentary  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Gladstone;  Herbert  Slack,  w'ho  had  taken  high  honours  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Jeff  Prouse,  a  writer  of  singular  grace 
and  charm,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  might,  I  think,  have  equalled 
the  reputation  of  Praed  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  George  Augustus 
Sala,  the  one  man  amongst  us  all  who  was  not  only  gifted  with 
ability  but  with  genius.  We  used  to  assemble  at  the  editorial 
offices  about  midday,  and  spend  about  an  hour  there  discussing  the 
subjects  of  the  next  day’s  articles.  Everybody  was  encouraged  to 
express  his  views,  and  Mr.  Levy  was  in  the  habit,  if  there  was 
any  difference  of  opinion,  of  asking  any  contributor  who  had  not 
made  any  comment  to  let  them  know  what  he  thought  himself  on 
the  matter  in  dispute.  We  were  then,  as  a  body,  comparatively 
young  and  ardent,  and  there  were  many  burning  questions  upon 
which  we  took  different  sides.  But,  somehow,  our  disputes  never 
became  envenomed,  and  the  various  views  expressed  furnished 
the  writers,  who  were  selected  for  the  duty  of  dealing  with  any 
subject,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  there  was  to  be  said  on  either 
side  of  the  topic  under  consideration. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  office  to  have  at  least  three,  generally  four, 
leaders  a  day.  One  of  these  leaders  was  reserved  to  be  written  in 
the  evening,  so  as  to  deal  with  the  latest  foreign  or  Parliamentary 
news.  The  other  three  were  given  out  before  luncheon  time,  and 
were  expected  to  be  delivered  at  the  office  about  seven  o’clock. 
The  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  the  newspaper  trade  have  ren¬ 
dered  this  halcyon  state  of  things  an  impossibility.  But  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  the  literary  work  of  the  paper  benefited  largely  by 
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the  absence  of  hurry.  Any  journalist  who  knows  what  it  is  to 
write  an  article  against  time ,  when  every  ten  minutes  the  printer’s 
devils  are  coming  down  to  ask  for  fresh  copy,  torn  from  the 
MS.  you  have  just  written,  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
having  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  your  article,  to  look  up  books 
of  reference,  and  to  be  able  to  read  the  MS.  over  carefully  and 
make  your  own  corrections  before  you  sent  the  article  to  the 
printers. 

Every  experienced  journalist  will  admit  that  it  takes 
longer  to  write  a  light  and  bright  article  than  a  solid 
— and  shall  I  say  stolid? — one  of  the  same  length.  I  attribute 
the  great  success  of  the  Telegraph  leaders  at  the  period  of  which 
I  write  quite  as  much  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
written  as  to  the  talent  of  the  writers.  We  were  given  a  free 
hand,  and  we  knew  that  if  we  produced  something  the  public 
would  like  to  read  we  should  not  be  blamed  even  if  we  diverged 
to  some  extent  from  the  instructions  given  us  at  the  morning 
meetings.  We  had  no  great  respect  for  constituted  authorities, 
we  cared  very  little  for  preconceived  opinion,  and  we  were  not 
troubled  with  too  strict  reverence  for  absolute  accuracy.  We 
were,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  pioneers  of  the  Press  of 
to-day.  I  do  not  claim  for  ourselves  any  monopoly  in  the  process 
by  which  journalism  was  made  less  ponderous,  more  attractive  to 
the  new  class  of  readers  who  were  daily  coming  to  the  front.  A 
similar  transformation  was,  as  I  am  well  aware,  going  on  in  other 
papers,  and  conducted  with  no  less  ability.  All  I  contend  is  that 
when  Matthew  Arnold  described  us  as  “  young  lions  on  the 
prowl  for  prey,”  the  description,  whether  complimentary  or  other¬ 
wise,  was  not  altogether  undeserved.  I  have  often  thought  that 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  leonine  epithet  was  ascribed  to  us  by 
its  author  not  so  much  in  admiration  of  our  intrinsic  merits  as 
in  odium  tertii.  With  his  singularly  acute  and  subtle  intellect, 
Arnold  could  not  have  failed  to  realise  the  exaggerated  respect 
and  almost  reverence  wuth  which  the  utterances  of  the  Times 
were  regarded  by  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  moved.  I  fancy 
that  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a  younger 
generation  of  lions  he  wished  to  intimate  that  their  predecessors 
were  losing  their  teeth  and  were  no  longer  able  to  use  their  claws 
with  the  old  effect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  doubt  that  we 
did  a  good  deal  to  make  journalism  popular  with  the  public.  Up 
to  the  period  of  which  I  write,  that  is,  up  to  the  ’sixties  of  the 
Victorian  era,  it  was  an  unwritten  law  of  journalism  that  every 
leading  article  should  consist  of  three  paragraphs,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  the  subject  matter  might  be,  it  was  not  to  be  less  than  a 
column  and  a  quarter,  or  to  exceed  a  column  and  a  half.  Another 
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of  these  bye-laws  was  that  on  no  pretence  was  the  name  of  another 
paper  to  be  mentioned  in  any  comment  on  its  news  or  views.  A 
third  was  that  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence  was  an  offence  against  literary  composition.  To  Sala  more 
than  to  any  other  single  writer  on  the  Press  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  freed  journalism  from  these  conventional  bonds.  To 
others  amongst  us  should  be  assigned  the  credit  of  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  system  of  descriptive  articles  on  legal  trials  which 
attracted  public  attention,  of  commenting  on  the  demeanour  and 
aspect  of  the  witnesses,  and  of  pointing  out  day  by  day  the  bearing 
of  the  evidence  adduced  upon  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case 
at  issue.  When  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  not  in  accordance 
with  our  own  opinion  w^e  appealed  to  the  public,  and  not  un- 
frequently  with  success.  The  practice  may  have  been  open  to 
objections,  but  it  had  this  advantage  ;  that  it  established  very 
friendly  relations  between  the  leading  eminent  counsel  of  the 
time  and  the  journalists  who  wrote  articles  day  after  day  on 
sensational  cases. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  astonishing  how  very  slow  the 
London  Press  were  in  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  discovery  of  telegraphic  communication.  In  the 
years  1864  and  1866  respectively  I  acted  as  special  correspondent 
I  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  campaign  against  Denmark ;  in  the  second  instance  in 
the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  On  both  these  occa¬ 
sions,  though  my  instructions  were  to  spare  no  expense,  I  was 
told  to  use  the  telegraph  as  little  as  possible,  as  the  public 
preferred  graphic  description  by  letter  to  curt  messages  by  wire. 
This  reluctance  to  employ  rapidity  of  transmission,  if  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  the  intelligence  transmitted,  prevailed  to  my  own 
knowledge  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869.  It 
was  only  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870 
which  led  to  the  practical  substitution  of  telegrams  for  letters 
as  the  ordinary  channels  for  the  communication  of  important 
news.  It  was  by  my  instrumentality  that  my  old  friend  Archibald 
\  Forbes,  now  dead,  obtained  an  engagement  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Daily  News.  He  was  by  no  means  a  very 
brilliant  writer,  but  he  had  what  was  more  important,  great 
facility  in  writing  off  fairly  readable  matters  rapidly,  and — a 
still  more  noteworthy  recommendation — that  of  being  willing  to 
stand  any  amount  of  fatigue  or  spend  any  amount  of  money  in 
order  to  get  his  telegrams  off  before  anybody  else.  Thanks  to 
Archibald  Forbes,  the  Daily  News  gave  the  best,  or,  at  any  rate, 
tbemost  rapid,  war  news  during  the  whole  of  the  war  which  ended 
^th  the  entry  of  the  German  Army  into  Paris  and  the  outbreak 
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of  the  Commune.  From  that  date  it  became  obvious  that  the 
model  war  correspondent  of  the  future  must  be  the  man  who  could 
get  his  news  wired  off  the  first,  not  the  man  who  could  put 
together  the  best  reproduction  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
and  learnt.  It  may  occasionally  happen  that  the  faculties  of  the 
ready  writer  are  possessed  by  the  ready  transmitter.  But  such 
combinations  are  rare,  and  good  “  express  agents,”  to  use  an 
American  term,  are  far  more  easily  to  be  met  with  than  men  who, 
under  any  unfavourable  conditions,  can  indite  descriptions  {assess¬ 
ing  literary  merit.  Thus,  if  my  opinion  is  correct,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  telegraph  has  {)roved  fatal,  and  will  {irove  still  more 
fatal ,  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  foreign  correspMondence  of  our 
newspapers.  Personally,  I  regret  this  change  the  less  because  the 
principle  on  which  war  correspondents  were  allowed  to  accom¬ 
pany  armies  on  active  service  and  to  telegra{)h  home  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms  on  what  they  had  observed  had  always 
seemed  to  me  utterly  false  and  untenable.  The  object  of  any 
nation  going  to  war  and  sacrificing  its  soldiers  in  battle  is  not 
to  provide  good  reading  for  the  public  at  home,  but  to  carry  out 
certain  ends  and  aims  which,  with  or  without  reason,  it  deems  es¬ 
sential  to  its  vital  welfare.  After  the  experience  of  the  Russo-Jap¬ 
anese  war,  no  man  in  his  senses  will  contend  that  our  armies  should 
be  accompanied  into  action  by  a  swarm  of  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  competing  with  one  another  who  can  get  hold  of  the 
most  sensational  intelligence  and  who  shall  get  it  known  most 
rapidly  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  Indeed,  it  is  a  personal  satis¬ 
faction  to  me  to  reflect  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  newspaper 
correspondents,  my  dear  old  friend  Sir  William  Russell,  ‘‘the 
Billy  of  Balaclava  ”  days,  is  likely  in  his  green  old  age  to  be  the 
last,  as  he  wms  the  first,  of  those  w’hom,  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  call  the  ‘‘  knights  of  the  {oen.” 

I  have  often  thought  to  myself  when  I  have  been  dining  alone 
at  the  Garrick  Club,  and  have  tried  to  re-people  the  coffee-room 
with  the  faces  of  dead  friends  w'ho  were  more  or  less  intimately 
interested  in  journalism,  what  their  feelings  w'ould  be  if,  on  a 
passing  visit  to  this  earth,  they  had  asked,  as  they  infallibly 
would  have  done,  for  copies  of  the  newspapers  w'hich  they  had 
known  so  well  both  as  readers  and  writers.  If  they  had  had  due 
patience  I  think  they  w’ould  soon  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  ability  and  information  the  papers  bearing  the  old  time-honoured 
names  were  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  in  whose  production 
they  had  participated  in  the  bygone  days  of  their  terrestrial 
existence.  Patience,  however,  was  never — and  is  never  likely  to 
be — the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  men  of  letters,  and  my 
strong  conviction  is  that  before  they  had  begun  to  study  the  con- 
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tents  bills  they  would  have  thrown  dow’n  the  papers  in  disgust 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  outer  sheets  were  disfigured  by  star 
advertisements,  pictures,  eccentricities  of  typography,  and  all  the 
ingenious  tricks  of  the  trade  by  which  advertisers  en¬ 
deavour  to  attract  the  attention  of  newspaper  readers  to  their 
own  special  wares  and  products.  Up  to  the  period  when 
the  halfpenny  Press  became  a  power  in  the  world  of  journalism , 
our  leading  papers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  stuck  staunchly  to 
the  rule  that  all  advertisements,  long  or  short,  should  be  printed 
in  the  same  type,  and  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality.  To  my  thinking,  the  steady  sequence  of  column 
after  column,  each  the  counterpart  of  one  another,  and  cover¬ 
ing  page  after  page,  conveyed  a  sense  of  power  and  opulence 
which  no  number  of  pages  filled  with  pictures,  illustrations, 
diagrams,  or  triumphs  of  advertising  ingenuity  and  art  can  ever 
convey.  I  remember  years  ago,  when  the  American  system  of 
star  advertisements  had  just  been  introduced  into  this  country,  the 
proprietor  of  a  very  popular  advertising  medium  showed  me  an 
order  he  had  received  and  declined  for  a  series  of  columns  at  .f  100 
an  insertion.  I  knew'  the  average  price  in  those  days  yielded  by 
a  column  made  up  of  short,  “  unstarred”  advertisements  to  be 
about  £20,  and  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  refusal.  The  answer 
struck  me,  ”  These  sort  of  star  advertisements  only  come  once 
in  a  blue  moon ,  but  the  twopenny-halfpenny  advertisements  come 
m their  hundreds  day  after  day,  year  in,  year  out,  and  if  once  the 
small  advertiser  finds  that  his  advertisement  fails  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  when  overshadow'ed  by  the  contiguity  of  a  monster  placard, 
he  will  take  his  advertisements  elsewhere.”  The  answer  was 
absolutely  sound,  but  I  doubted  the  possibility  of  editorial  virtue 
permanently  resisting  this  new  sort  of  temptation,  and  the  result 
has  more  than  justified  my  scepticism.  One  must  make  allowance 
for  human  frailty. 

Before,  however,  I  attempt  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  rise 
or  decline  in  the  influence  of  the  Press  due  to  a  variety  of  changes 
which  I  have  already  indicated,  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  call 
attention  to  certain  causes  which  have  largely  modified  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  journalism  is  conducted  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Up  to  about  thirty  years  *ago  the  metropolitan  Press  was 
gaining  ground  at  the  cost  of  the  provincial  Press.  In  any  place 
where  newspapers  are  largely  read  it  is  an  almost  invariable  rule 
that  the  papers  read  must  be  in  the  hands  of  their  ordinary 
readers  by  breakfast  time.  As  at  the  date  of  w'hich  I  speak, 
that  of  the  Franco-German  war,  railway  communication  was 
being  largely  extended  and  improved  along  the  lines  coming 
"■ithin  what  might  be  called  the  metropolitan  circuit,  it  fol- 
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lowed  logically  that  the  London  papers  were  gradually  ousting 
their  provincial  competitors  from  the  position  the  latter  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  their  own  localities.  Even  to-day  I  am 
confident  that  north  and  south,  east  or  w'est  of  the  metropolis 
you  will  npt  find  a  single  town  in  w^hich  a  first-class  daily  local 
newspaper  is  to  be  found,  provided  that  the  London  papers  are 
obtainable  there  by  breakfast  time.  About  1868  my  friend 
Anthony  Trollope  brought  out  a  monthly  review  called  the  St. 
Paul's  Magazine,  of  wrhich  he  asked  me  to  act  as  editor  during 
his  absence  at  the  antipodes  on  Post  Office  business.  I  remember 
writing  in  this,  of  course,  long  defunct  review  an  article  on  the 
Press  in  wdiich  I  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years  there  would  not  be  a  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis  in  any 
direction  which  was  not  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  compiled,  writ¬ 
ten,  printed  and  published  in  London.  The  great  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  the  invasion  of  Prance  by  Germany  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  services  of  the  telegraph  was  consequently  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  wealthy  London  Press,  largely  increased  the 
demand  for  London  papers  at  this  season,  and  I  should  doubt 
there  ever  having  been  anything  approaching  to  the  same 
number  of  London  papers  circulated  throughout  the  provinces  as 
there  were  at  this  period.  Thus  my  anticipations  were  justified  by 
the  immediate  event,  and  would  have  been  permanently  justified, 
but  for  one  contingency.  I  had  overlooked  the  contingency 
that  the  employment  of  telegraphy  by  newspapers  might  cut  i 
both  ways.  If  it  enabled  the  London  papers  for  a  time  to  ; 
starve  out  the  local  journals,  it  proved  even  a  more  potent  agency 
for  enabling  the  provincial  Press  to  obtain  exactly  the  same 
new's  as  their  London  contemporaries,  and  to  sell  their  papers 
earlier  and  more  cheaply  than  if  they  had  to  be  sent  down  from  j 
London.  The  result  of  this  altered  state  of  things  is  that  the  ; 
metropolitan  Press  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  lost  their  former  | 
circulation  outside  the  home  circle.  The  further  your  distance  | 
from  London  the  more  difficult  it  is  nowadays  to  obtain  any  | 
London  paper.  I  can  truly  say  that  if  for  my  sins  I  had  to  live 
in  the  country,  and  if,  owing  to  my  occupations,  I  could  not 
spend  more  than  an  hour  a  day  reading  the  morning’s  papers,  I 
should  never  dream  of  indulging  in  the  doubtful  luxury  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  London  daily  in  the  late  morning  or  early  afternoon 
with  the  view  of  making  good  any  deficiency  in  the  local  paper 
to  which  I  had  already  had  access.  There  are  at  least  a  score  of  : 
provincial  papers  published  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  give  you  as  good  foreign  new's,  as  good  Parliamentary 
reports,  as  excellent  political  information  and  as  well-written 
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articles  as  the  heart  of  man,  even  of  that  most  voracious  form 
of  manhood — the  promiscuous  newspaper  reader — could  possibly 
desire.  By  a  certain  law  equivalent  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
I  fancy  the  ablest  individual  journalists  somehow  drift  up  to 
London.  But  I  also  think,  in  virtue  of  a  similar  law,  the  all¬ 
round  staff  of  some  of  the  great  provincial  newspapers  are  superior 
to  what  you  would  find  in  any  metropolitan  paper,  however  high 
its  reputation.  This  much  I  can  state  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  :  that  such  papers  as  the  Scotsman,  the  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian,  the  Yorkshire  Post,  the  Western  Morning  News,  not  to 
mention  many  others,  are  achievements  of  journalism  of  which 
any  country  in  the  world  may  be  justly  proud.  One  may  disagree 
with  their  political  views,  but  one  cannot  fairly  dispute  the  vigour 
and  the  honesty  with  which  these  view's  are  defended. 

Meanwhile  I  have  been  straying  somewhat  from  my  main 
purpose  in  these  cursory  comments  on  the  development  of  British 
journalism,  which  is  to  show  how'  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the 
altered  conditions  under  which  the  trade  has  had  to  be  carried  on. 
It  is  a  curious,  though,  I  think,  an  undesigned  coincidence  that 
the  various  improvements  in  machinery,  the  endless  sheet,  the 
system  of  machining,  not  from  the  original  type,  but  from 
stereotyped  moulds,  and  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  manual 
agency  in  putting  the  letters  into  words  and  the  w’ords  into 
sentences  have  accidentally  synchronised  with  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  demand  for  cheap  literature,  and  with  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  new’spaper-reading  public.  Compulsory 
education,  as  established  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster’s  Bill, 
in  the  year  of  Sedan ,  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  good  thing  for 
the  public  at  large.  As  to  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  This  much,  however,  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that 
Forster  did  establish  a  working  system  under  w'hich  the  vast 
majority  of  Board  School  children  have  learnt  to  read  intelli¬ 
gently  and  to  write  legibly.  The  late  Bob  Lowe’s  bitter  sneer 
at  the  time  of  the  household  suffrage,  about  “  our  first  duty  nowa¬ 
days  being  to  educate  our  future  masters,”  has  been  more  fully  and 
more  rapidly  justified  than  even  he  anticipated.  It  may  be  open  to 
question  whether  the  education  w'e  have  given  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  School  Boards  is  really  education  worthy  of  the  name , 
but  it  is  not  open  to  question  that  since  the  introduction  of  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  the  working  classes  are,  electorally  speaking,  our 
masters.  There  are  very  few  constituencies  in  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales,  and  not  many  in  England  where  the  classes  who  earn 
their  living  by  working  at  the  plough,  the  factory,  or  the  mill  do 
not  constitute  a  clear  majority  of  the  wdiole  electorate.  It  is  mere 
trifling  to  say  that  the  operative  classes,  in  common  with  those 
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who  stand  higher  in  the  social  scale,  are  so  separated  by 
trade  and  sectional  jealousies,  by  religious  divisions  and  con¬ 
troversies  as  to  temperance  and  sport  that  they  are  never  likely 
to  rise  in  their  strength  and  sweep  all  before  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  all  perfectly  well  aware  that  if  the  new  electorate 
rightly  or  wrongly,  desire  Protection  for  British  industry,  or  favour 
a  collectivist  policy,  they  can,  and  will,  carry  the  day  at  the 
polling  booths,  I  fully  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the 
marked  individuality  of  the  British  race  and  the  absence  of  any 
strong  sentiment  of  solidarity  between  our  classes,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  tend  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  a  freedom  under  which 
one  class,  and  that  the  lowest,  the  poorest,  and  the  most  ignorant, 
has  the  virtual  control  of  the  voting  power  in  the  vast  majority 
o^  our  constituencies.  The  penny  papers  still  represent  the  small 
trading  classes,  the  shop  keepers,  the  clerks,  as  distinguished 
from  the  working  men  proper.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
elector  who  earns  his  day’s  board  and  lodging  for  himself  and 
his  family  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  is  represented  by  the 
halfpenny  Press,  by  such  papers  as  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Daily 
Express  and  the  Morning  Leader.  To  me,  as  to  every  thinking 
man,  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  find  that  the  class  of  newspapers 
which  the  new  electorate  select  as  their  organs  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  only  just  to  say 
that  these  papers  which  count,  or,  at  any  rate,  profess  to  count, 
their  readers  by  millions,  are  uniformly  loyal  towards  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  of  the  realm.  They  may  have  collectivist 
proclivities,  but  so  far  they  have  manifested  no  desire  for  carrying 
socialism  into  practice ;  they  are  very  keenly  interested  in  foreign 
politics,  and  are  perhaps  more  ready  to  “  think  Imperially  ”  than 
the  rural  and  small  town  electorates.  It  is  all  very  well  to  decry 
the  love  of  sport,  but  the  papers  w'hich  represent  the  "horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil  ’’  derive  a  very  large  portion  of  their  profits 
from  the  cricket  and  football  editions,  which  appeal  to  the  masses 
who  are  ready  to  pay  for  sporting  intelligence.  So  long  as  the  new 
electorate  desire  a  sound,  wholesome  article  for  the  gratification  of 
their  journalistic  appetites  there  can  be  nothing  rotten  in  the  state 
of  our  Press,  Moreover,  it  is  pleasing  to  me  to  notice  that  scien¬ 
tific  discourses,  reports  of  new  inventions,  and  descriptions  of  novel 
manufacturing  processes  find  ready  access  into  the  columns  of  the 
halfpenny  Press,  It  takes  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  to  make 
a  world,  and  I  note  with  pleasure  that  amidst  the  new  electorate 
there  must  be  here  and  there  a  survivor  of  the  working  man  of 
my  boyhood,  who  used  to  devote  his  evenings  to  the  study  of 
science  and  metaphysics. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  propounding  my  own  views  as  to  the  superi- 
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ority  of  the  old  leader  system  to  the  modern  paragraph  system 
to  one  of  the  new  editors,  “  all  of  the  modern  time.”  He  in¬ 
terrupted  me  by  saying  ”  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  in 
theory,  but  you  are  wrong  in  practice.  The  newspaper -reading 
public  of  to-day  w^ant  to  be  amused,  not  instructed.  They  do 
not  wish  to  use  their  minds  more  than  they  can  help.  They  like 
to  have  their  mental  food  given  them  in  minces  and  snippets,  not 
in  chops  or  joints.  They  prefer  smart  headed  paragraphs  to  able 
leading  articles.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  their  tastes 
I  intend  to  cater  for  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  and, 
after  all,  my  dear  old  friend,  you  must  admit  you  are  getting  an 
old  fogey.”  To  this  argument  there  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  the 
statement  is  true. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  modern  Press  against 
which  I  must  register  my  indiscriminating  disapproval.  I  allude 
to  the  growing  custom  of  trying  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
latter-day  journalism  by  artificial  bonuses.  From  remote  days  it 
has  been  one  of  the  tricks  of  trade  to  offer  the  purchaser  of  a 
pound  of  candles  a  pair  of  crockery  candlesticks,  thrown  in  free 
gatis  for  nothing.  When  a  wholesale  tobacconist  informs  me 
that  with  every  order,  worth  half-a-crowm  in  value,  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  buy  two  packets  of  the  best  playing  cards  at  one-third 
of  their  nominal  price ,  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
vendor  firm  imprinted  on  the  covers,  I  cannot  but  reflect  what  an 
citravagant  price  I  must  be  charged  for  his  Dollar  Mixture ,  when 
1  find  that  it  pays  the  tobacconist  to  let  me  have  for  eightpence  a 
packet  of  cards  whose  wholesale  price  must  be  at  least  a  shil¬ 
ling.  Still,  I  can  see  no  moral  objection  to  this  sort  of  trans¬ 
action.  Considering,  however,  the  high  attributes  I  hear  con¬ 
sistently  ascribed  to  journalism,  remembering  how  often  I  have 
been  told  that  the  main  object  of  cheap  journalism  is  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  masses  and  to  promote  the  spread  of  sound 
political  views,  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  employment  of 
these  trade  dodges  with  any  true  appreciation  of  journalism  as  a 
profession.  I  am  the  more  fortified  in  my  scepticism  when  I  find 
this  trans- Atlantic  system  of  promoting  trade  by  offering  bonuses 
to  purchasers  adopted  by  our  great  leading  journal,  the  paper 
whom  the  men  of  my  generation ,  whatever  our  views  may  have 
been  as  to  its  politics,  were  one  and  all  accustomed  to  respect  and 
honour  as  the  highest  representative  of  journalistic  dignity  and 
loumalistic  integrity.  I  would  far  sooner  have  passed  over  this 
subject,  but  knowing  as  I  do,  from  my  own  observation,  how  far 
the  moral  of  the  British  Press  has  been  long  kept  up  by  a  rigid 
observance  on  the  part  of  the  Times  of  a  high  code  of  journalistic 
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honour,  private  as  well  as  public,  I  cannot  avoid  in  any  survey  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  journalism  during  my  lifetime  calling  attention 
to  a  novel  and  strange  development  of  the  journalist  trade 
sanctioned  by  the  paper  which  has  been  so  long  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  journalistic  respectability. 

From  these  reminiscences  of  mine  and  the  lessons  I  should  draw 
from  them,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions.  First,  that 
we  shall  never  see  again  a  new  daily  paper  started  at  any  price 
above  one  penny.  Secondly,  that  the  proportion  of  halfpenny  to 
penny  dailies  will  continue  to  increase.  Thirdly,  that  all  ourdailv 
papers,  whatever  their  price  may  be,  will  tend  to  conform  more 
to  the  system  inaugurated  by  the  cheap  Press,  that  of  catering  for 
the  masses  instead  of  the  classes ;  for  the  public  which  prefers 
“  leaderettes  ” — an  odious  word — to  leaders,  and  which  likes  its 
news  given  in  short  paragraphs  made  easy  of  comprehension  by 
being  arranged  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  through  well- 
devised  headings.  I  hold  this  change  in  the  Press  of  England  to 
be  due  to  natural  causes.  Even  if  to  me,  personally,  the  change 
is  distasteful,  I  see  no  reason  to  feel  certain  that  under  our  altered 
political  and  social  conditions  the  change  may  not  be  one  for  the 
better. 


Edward  Dicky. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 


Given  a  poor  country  with  a  clever  people,  thorough  education  is 
the  natural  way  of  remedying  poverty.  Yet  Ireland,  whose 
poverty  and  w'hose  cleverness  are  habitually  described  in  super¬ 
latives— and  not  by  Irishmen  only — is  in  the  matter  of  education 
cnnaturally  handicapped.  Its  temporal  rulers  insist  on  providing 
it  with  institutions  which  its  spiritual  guides  forbid  it  to  use. 
j  Before  one  can  attempt  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  deadlock — which 
‘  has  lasted  now  for  fifty  years— certain  governing  facts  must  be 
I  noticed. 

In  this  neighbouring  nation,  a  majority,  it  seems,  prefer  that 
gecular  instruction  should  be  divorced  from  the  teaching  of  religion. 
Neither  Churchmen  nor  Catholics  desire  this  in  Ireland.  Ireland 
does  not  want,  and  will  not  have,  a  university  or  a  college  of  the 
modern  English  type  which  washes  its  hands  of  religious  teaching. 
The  hostility  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  Trinity  has  increased 
as  Trinity  became  less  and  less  explicitly  Protestant  and  clerical. 
Yet  it  must  be  understood  that  Catholics  are  not  actually  for¬ 
bidden  to  go  to  Trinity  or  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  so  that  a  Catholic 
eagerly  desirous  of  university  training,  and  not  very  punctilious  as 
to  conformity,  has  always  been  able  to  get  the  training.  This  has 
made  a  safety-valve  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  grievance,  and 
feeling  has  never  grown  explosive  on  the  matter.  Or,  to  put  the 
case  more  truly,  there  has  always  been  a  leakage  of  the  power 
which  ought  to  have  driven  through  a  great  and  necessary  reform. 

During  all  these  years,  the  Catholic  bishops  have  been  demand¬ 
ing  a  Catholic  university ;  but  the  apathy  of  Catholic  laymen  has 
always  been  commented  on.  Such  comment,  which  states  a  fact 
without  explaining  it,  is  the  least  helpful  thing  in  the  world. 
Every  man  of  sense  knows  that  you  must  educate  people  into  the 
desire  for  education ;  and  a  man  who  has  not  been  at  a  university 
seldom  thinks  of  sending  his  son  there — unless  in  a  community  like 
Smtland  which  is  thoroughly  permeated  with  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  high  training.  During  the  eighteenth  century  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  receive  education  in  Ireland,  unless  they  abjured  their 
religion.  In  1793,  as  a  great  concession,  they  were  given  access 
to  a  university,  which  was  founded  explicitly  as  an  instrument  of 
Protestant  propaganda,  and  in  which  they  were  debarred  from  its 
honours  and  emoluments.  About  the  same  time,  an  institution  was 
founded  at  Maynooth  which  rapidly  became  a  seminary  for  the 
priesthood.  Trinity  was  Protestant,  Maynooth  was  Catholic ; 
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Trinity  was  relatively  costly,  Maynooth  was  cheap.  For  the  rank 
and  file  of  Catholics,  the  ladder  of  learning  led  only  ' 
through  Maynooth  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  Church  gained 
more  and  more  a  monopoly  of  education  and  of  the  clever  young 
men ,  and  when  at  last  in  1845  cheap  and  popular  university  educa¬ 
tion  was  offered  to  the  laity  under  the  scheme  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  the  clergy  were  able  effectually  to  ban  the  project,  and 
to  hinder  the  Catholic  laity  from  accepting  the  facilities  offered 
because  of  three  circumstances.  First,  that  for  a  century  and  a  I 
half  the  whole  scheme  of  average  Catholic  life  in  Ireland  had  been 
arranged  without  a  prospect  of  university  training.  Secondly, 
that  for  ambitious  men,  in  the  richer  classes,  there  existed  the  i 
safety-valve  or  leakage  through  Trinity,  which  the  Church  was  | 
wise  enough  not  to  close.  Thirdly,  that  the  Irish  peasant-farmer  ! 
with  ambitions  for  a  clever  son,  could  scrimp  and  save  to  send  him  I 
to  Maynooth,  just  as  his  equivalent  in  Scotland  pinches  himself  to  j 
send  his  son  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow\  i 

But  the  indifference  to  the  lack  of  university  training,  en-  I 
gendered  by  long  privation,  which  made  it  easy  for  the  Catholic  ■ 
Church  to  restrain  Irishmen  from  accepting  education  unless  on 
conditions  pronounced  absolutely  safe  by  their  clergy,  also  rendered 
ineffective  the  demand  put  forw’ard  by  this  clergy  for  separate 
Catholic  education.  There  was  no  driving  force  behind  the  de¬ 
mand.  Now,  how'ever,  this  apathy  shows  signs  of  passing  away, 
and  the  demand,  formulated  no  longer  by  the  clergy,  changes  its 
shape.  It  is  not  a  Catholic  university,  but  a  national  university 
that  is  asked  for — a  university  which  should  be  fitted  for  making 
Irishmen  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  for  making  Englishmen. 

In  the  meanwhile  Government,  conscious  of  a  new  force  in 
the  agitation,  comes  forward  with  schemes — addressed,  of  course, 
not  to  the  educational  needs  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  a  position  under  which  the  claim  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  for  a  separate  Catholic  University  has  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  objection  of  English  Nonconformists  to  si>cnding  public 
money  on  the  endowment  of  any  dogmatic  religion. 

According  to  one  scheme,  which  Mr.  Wyndham  (or  Sir  Antony 
Macdonnell)  supported,  a  Catholic  College  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Where  established,  no  one  has 
suggested  :  but  anyhow  it  cannot  well  be  next  door,  and  those  who 
remember  how  seriously  Worcester  was  set  apart  by  its  position  at 
Gxford ,  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  centre ,  will  realise  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  your  new  college,  for  instance,  in  the  Phoenix 
Park.  But  distance  would  be  the  least  of  the  difficulties.  When 
Oxford,  which  was  explicitly  Anglican  for  centuries,  became  what 
it  is  now,  Keble  was  founded  to  be  explicitly  Anglican.  Except 
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(or  some  slight  sumptuary  restrictions,  this  regulation,  that  all 
members  of  Keble  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  the  only  distinction.  Yet  many  will  say  that  Keble  has  never 
been  absolutely  amalgamated.  In  the  case  of  Dublin  you  would 
have  one  college,  for  three  centuries  identified  with  the  university, 
bv  constitution  undenominational,  by  atmosphere  and  traditions 
Protestant.  To  this  you  w'ould  couple  a  brand-newr  institution,  ex¬ 
plicitly  Catholic  in  intention,  manned  by  Catholics  ;  and  you  would 
affirm  that  from  the  juxtaposition  there  emerged  a  homogeneous 
university!  Practically,  however,  this  scheme  has  passed  out  of 
the  range  of  vision.  The  authorities  of  Trinity  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  a  reality  as  they  stood  and  this  would  make 
them  part  of  a  sham ;  and  further,  that  the  constitution  of  such  a 
college,  differing  from  their  owm  in  principle,  would  certainly 
introduce  into  the  w'orking  of  the  university  that  method  of 
making  alternate  appointments  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  which 
maims  half  the  educational  institutions  in  Ireland. 

If  we  are  to  ask  why  the  Catholic  bishops  gave  their  assent 
to  a  scheme  which  would  certainly  not  commend  itself  to  any 
expert  in  education ,  the  answer  is  that  the  position  of  the  bishops , 
standing  between  their  people  and  the  enjoyment  of  necessary  ad¬ 
vantages,  grows  hardly  bearable.  The  objections  to  the  scheme 
they  would  feel  less,  because — the  fact  must  be  stated  in  no  spirit 
of  reproach  but  with  deep  regret — they  have  no  experience  of 
universities.  Their  experience  has  been  solely  of  a  seminary,  and 
in  the  seminary  they  have  learnt  their  most  characteristic  pre¬ 
judice,  which  under  this  scheme  found  itself  gratified.  They  hold 
that— 

a  College  constructed  upon  what  is  known  as  the  mixed  system — whether 
Protestantism  in  any  of  its  forms  might  happen  to  be  enthroned  in  such 
a  College  in  a  position  of  dominating  influence,  or  not — is  on  Catholic 
principles  unsuitable  as  a  place  of  education  for  Catholic  students  from 
the  danger,  inherent  in  the  system  which  every  such  College  embodies,  of 
Wing  to  indifference  in  the  matter  of  Catholic  truth.! 

They  hold,  in  a  word,  that  Catholic  youth  must  be  segregated 
during  the  period  of  study;  and  in  consequence,  they  incline 
favourably  to  the  proposal  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission.  This 
proposal  was,  that  the  Royal  University,  w’hich  exists  at  present 
solely  as  an  examining  body,  should  be  transformed  into  a  teaching 
university,  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Cork,  Galw’ay  and  Belfast, 
and  the  Catholic  University  College  of  Dublin  as  its  constituent 
colleges.  The  Report  was  signed  by  eleven  out  of  the  twelve 
Commissioners.  But  of  these  eleven,  six  attached  qualifying 

(1)  Archbishop  Walsh,  The  Irish  University  Question,  p.  31. 
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notes,  some  of  which  actually  dissuaded  from  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal,  and  others  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would 
work.  It  was  in  effect  recommended  as  a  pis  oiler  \  and  the 
strictures  of  Dr.  Dickey,  the  one  Commissioner  who  refused  to 
sign,  seem  to  me  unanswerable.  The  colleges  would  not  he 
colleges  in  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  sense,  but,  as  he  justly  put 
it,  “college  universities.”  That  is  to  say,  small  universities  not 
autonomous ;  for  their  course  of  studies  must  be  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  an  extern  body ,  and  their  examinations  conducted  in 
part  by  extern  examiners.  All  tendency  to  individual  character 
would  thus  be  repressed ;  and  the  value  of  the  collective  degree 
would  be  determined  not  by  the  highest,  but  the  lowest  rate  of 
efficiency  among  the  colleges. 

Those  who  sincerely  desire  the  adoption  of  this  scheme— which 
is  admittedly  framed  in  the  interests  of  Catholics— desire  it  as  a 
means  to  something  different.  They  think  the  university  college  or 
college  university  so  established  in  Dublin  will  ultimately  develop 
into  a  separate  university ;  and  they  regard  this  as  the  easiest 
means  of  securing  endowment.  In  its  reality,  then,  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  supported  as  a  proposal  for  a  Catholic  University— but  a 
Catholic  University  which  should  be  open  to  students  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.^  They  must  be  sanguine  men  who  think  that  it 
could  ever  deliver  itself  from  the  influence  of  that  strange  make¬ 
shift,  the  Eoyal  University,  whose  pernicious  effect  on  education 
throughout  Ireland  can  never  be  more  strongly  stated  than  it  was 
by  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  recent  House  of  Commons  speech.  And 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  the  Irish  Party,  who  now  speak  for  the 
bishops  as  well  as  for  the  country  in  this  matter,  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  advocacy  of  a  far  worthier  proposal. 

The  scheme  which  Mr.  Dillon  set  out  in  a  very  remarkable 
address  last  December  represents,  I  think,  the  ideal  most  popular 
among  Catholic  and  Nationalist  laymen.  He  proposed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Dublin  of  a  new  university,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Parliament  was  to  provide  funds,  and  to  nominate,  in  accordance 
with  Irish  ideas,  a  Senate,  which  should  proceed  to  create  the 
teaching  body.  A  third  part  of  the  Senate  would  automatically 
retire  every  two  years  and  be  replaced  by  representatives  of  the 
faculties,  teaching  body,  and  scholars.  The  university  thus  con¬ 
stituted  should  be  absolutely  autonomous — free  alike  from  control 
of  the  Government  (whether  direct  or  by  veto)  and  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  hierarchy.  Provision  would  be  made  in  the  con-  j 
stitution  to  safeguard  the  faith  of  Catholics — how,  Mr.  Dillon  did  i 

(1)  A  further  reason  for  believing  this  is  that  the  Commission’s  proposal  makei 
no  provision  for  the  inclusion  of  theological  students,  and  admits  no  theological 
faculty.  Y^et  by  general  consent  there  is  no  class  more  in  need  of  university 
training  than  the  Irish  priesthood. 
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not  say.  But  the  question  would  be  from  his  point  of  view  one 
of  form,  since  the  university  would  be  ex  hypothesi  Catholic,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  representative  of  Ireland.  Its  governing  body 
would  be  nominated  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Irish 
Catholics,  but  would  not  necessarily  consist  wholly  of  Catholics. 
The  Catholic  bishops  would  be  given  representation,  if  they  de¬ 
manded  it,  on  the  governing  body.  Mr.  Dillon  thought  it 
possible  they  would  not  demand  this.  But  if  admitted  to  the 
governing  body,  they  would  have  a  voice  merely  as  members  of 
that  body.  The  university  so  planned  would  deliberately  aim  to  be 
a  centre  of  the  national  life — to  gather  up,  renew,  enrich,  and  per¬ 
petuate  that  tradition  which  came  down  from  the  earlier  Ireland 
through  the  hedge  schools  and  wandering  scholars.  It  would  look 
to  make  its  own  teachers  by  a  system  of  studentships,  sending 
voung  men  to  study  on  the  Continent  in  all  departments  of  know¬ 
ledge;  and  in  a  brief  period  he  believed  that  it  could  create  a 
position  and  a  prestige  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  amply  entitled  to  form  a  sanguine  estimate  in 
this  matter ;  for  the  Catholic  School  of  Medicine  in  Dublin ,  with¬ 
out  direct  endowment  and  deplorably  destitute  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  bas  made  itself  into  a  teaching  body  equal  to  any  of  the 
publicly  endowed  institutions  in  Ireland.  They  have  made  their 
)wn  professors  from  their  own  men,  and  it  appears  that  they 
muld  bardly  be  bettered.  This  precedent  was  relied  on  not  only 
by  Mr.  Dillon,  but  by  the  distinguished  Jesuit,  Father  Finlay, 
who  recently  proposed,  like  Mr.  Dillon,  to  establish  a  new  national 
iniversity,  but  suggested  that  instead  of  waiting  for  Parliamentary 
sanction,  Ireland  should  begin  at  once  to  equip  and  maintain  by 
voluntary  contributions  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  university 
system— demanding  then,  not  means  to  create  and  endow  a  new 
university,  but  means  to  complete  and  establish  what  already 
ffould  have  an  existence. 

Father  Finlay’s  proposal  has  received  a  good  deal  of  support 
*rom  the  Gaelic  League,  which,  as  Mr.  Dillon  said  with  justice, 

has  done  more  in  the  last  fifteen  years  to  spread  among  the  Irish 
people  a  true  and  genuine  conception  of  the  spirit  in  which  a  revival 
)f  Irish  intellectual  life  should  be  attempted ,  than  Trinity  College 
uas  done  in  the  three  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  ’  ’  But ,  on  the 
fiber  hand,  outside  the  Gaelic  League,  which  does  not  stand  for 
Mney,  not  a  voice  has  been  raised  in  support  of  Father  Finlay. 
It  is  widely  felt  that  a  university  so  supported  must  be  starved,  and 
iat  in  the  face  of  the  great  endowments  open  to  Protestants,  to 
kttempt  its  creation  would  be  to  acquiesce  in  a  gross  injustice. 
Probably  also,  it  is  felt  that  the  money,  if  raised,  could  only  be 
^ised  through  the  medium  of  the  Catholic  Church ,  and  that  in 
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this  way  the  clerical  control  would  be  overwhelming.  This  would  * 
naturally  present  no  objection  to  Father  Finlay,  and  he  has  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  that  his  ideal  is  the  University  of  Louvain.  Mr 
Dillon’s  ideal  is  quite  as  explicitly  based  on  the  university  systems 
which  exist  in  the  Catholic  provinces  of  Germany,  where  insti¬ 
tutions  very  little  influenced  by  the  Church  have  the  Church’s  full 
sanction ;  and  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  would  accept  a  settlement  on  those  lines,  were  it  offered. 
But  the  recent  debate  makes  it  clear  that,  scruples  of  conscience 
apart,  Parliament  is  no  way  likely  to  grant  money  to  establish  a 
new  university,  when,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Parliament,  ex¬ 
isting  university  institutions  are  not  fully  utilised.  None  the  less  is 
it  clear  that  if  we  got  Home  Buie  one  of  the  first  acts  of  an  Irish 
Government  will  be  to  constitute  a  new  university— and  I  think  it 
would  be  constituted  on  Mr.  Dillon’s  lines.  How  Trinity  College 
and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  be  affected  by  that  operation  it  is 
not  easy  to  prophesy,  but  the  minds  of  many  Irish  Protestants 
would  be  prejudiced  against  Home  Buie  by  fears  for  their 
university,  which  they  cherish  and  venerate — though  not  always 
to  the  extent  of  sending  their  sons  there. 

Modern  railways  and  steamers  have  made  it  easy  for  any  Irish¬ 
man,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  to  get  his  education  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge ;  and  the  wealthier  classes  in  Ireland  have  in¬ 
creasingly  profited  by  this  opportunity.  Now,  with  Ireland  passing 
largely  into  Catholic  hands,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  less 
room  for  Protestants  in  the  professions  than  in  happier  days  when 
Protestants  had  the  giving  of  all  places ;  and  men  looking  to  a 
future  in  England  or  the  Colonies  will  be  less  and  less  inclined  to 
go  to  w’hat,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  is  a  provincial 
university.  Trinity  College  is  aware  of  all  this,  aware  of  an 
actual  as  well  as  a  prospective  shrinkage  in  the  area  from  which  it 
draws  students ;  and  its  heart  is  being  softened,  like  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh.  Tentatively,  like  a  blind  man  groping,  it  feels  for  the 
steps  which  may  lead  it  from  being  the  university  of  the  garrison 
to  the  very  different  status  of  a  national  university.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  change  comes  too  late.  1  do  not  know'  whether 
the  national  party  in  Ireland  wdll  choose  by  leading  and  by 
pushing  to  direct  the  progress.  But  of  this  I  feel  certain :  that 
if  Trinity  were  to-day  as  national  as  it  is  anti-national  in  spirit,  we 
should  hear  very  much  less  of  the  danger  to  Catholic  faith  involved. 
Speaking  for  myself,  what  I  desire  is  to  see  Trinity  nationalised; 
made  a  university  for  Irishmen ,  w'hether  Catholics  or  Protestants. 
Whether  the  thing  is  likely  to  be  done,  is  a  question.  My  object 
is,  to  argue  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  the  attempt  promises  the 
easiest  and  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  this  great  difficulty. 
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Easv,  in  a  sense,  the  solution  would  be,  for  it  involves  no  appeal 
to  Parliament.  There  is  a  bargain  to  be  struck  between  two 
(Toups  of  Irishmen,  and  their  interests  are  in  a  large  measure 
complementary.  The  Catholics  want  a  university  :  Trinity  College 
is  there,  well  equipped  with  buildings,  site,  library,  and  nearly  all 
the  material  that  can  be  required.  Trinity  College  wants  more 
students;  there  is  the  youth  of  Catholic  Ireland,  keen  enough  in 
intelligence.  Trinity  has  already  professed  a  willingness  to  give 
Catholics  all  the  distinctive  privileges  that  Church  of  Ireland 
students  enjoy — a  theological  school  of  their  own,  a  place  of 
worship  of  their  own.  Unhappily,  it  cannot  offer  to  alter  what 
is  the  thing  really  objected  to — the  atmosphere  and  the  traditions 
of  the  place.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  us  desire  an  influx  of 
Catholic  students,  precisely  in  the  hope  that  Trinity’s  atmosphere 
and  tradition  would  be  swept  away — in  so  far  as  they  are  anti- 
Irish.  This,  however,  postulates  a  view  of  Ireland  w'hich  is  not 
universally  admitted  nowadays,  even  among  Irish  Nationalists — 
the  old-fashioned  Nationalist  view.  We  believe  that  Ireland,  as 
she  exists  now’,  is  a  nation  consisting  of  two  elements,  the  natives 
and  the  settlers,  who  were  fused  into  one,  partly  by  the  national 
attractions  of  a  common  country,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of 
England  from  without,  crushing  both,  and  crushing  them  together. 
The  Irishmen,  from  Lord  Castlereagh  dowm  to,  let  us  say,  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  O’Brien,  who  have  sys¬ 
tematically  taken  the  side  of  England  as  against  Ireland,  have 
been,  in  their  own  phrase,  the  English  garrison  :  enlisted  as  local 
mercenaries  like  the  police.  There  is,  how’ever,  another  theory, 
formulated  explicitly  the  other  day  by  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  who  said  that  there  w’ere  in  Ireland  "  at  least  two 
nations.”  If  that  is  so.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  rest  w’ere  simply 
the  patriots  of  their  ow  n  nation ,  w’ho ,  by  the  Act  of  U  nion ,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  merging  that  nation  into  a  larger  unity,  or  rather,  re¬ 
moved  the  artificial  divisions  which  had  separated  the  English  in 
England  from  the  English  in  Ireland.  A  good  many  leading 
oersons  in  the  Gaelic  League  appear  to  endorse  this  view,  and 
lesire  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  conception  of  Ireland  en- 
:ertainedby  Grattan,  Davis  and  Parnell  among  Protestants,  and  I 
chink  not  less  by  O’Connell  and  Gavan  Duffy,  Mr.  Eedmond  and 
Mr.  Dillon.  On  the  principles  of  Dr.  Traill  and  some  Gaelic 
fjcaguers  an  Irish  National  University  w’ould  be  one  to  which  the 
rish  Protestant  might  come  indeed,  and  welcome,  but  must  come 
^  the  Irish  Catholic  comes  to-day  to  Trinity — to  a  place  with 
vhose  traditions  he  cannot  identify  himself.  I  do  not  say  that 
mch  a  university  would  be  of  no  use  to  Ireland.  I  should  prefer 
me,  however,  in  which  all  Irishmen  were  taught  that  they  had  a 
VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  3  P 
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common  country  and  a  common  interest  in  that  country ;  just  as 
every  stone  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teaches  Englishmen  that 
whether  they  are  descended  from  Yorkist  or  Lancastrian,  Cavalier 
or  Puritan,  Churchman  or  Nonconformist,  squire  or  manufacturer 
they  belong  to  England  and  England  belongs  to  them. 

By  what  steps,  then,  would  it  be  possible  to  transform  Trinity 
College  from  what  it  is  into  what,  let  us  say,  Thomas  Davis  would 
have  wished  to  see  it?  For,  although  Davis  was  a  Protestant,  no 
man  has  been  so  generally  accepted  as  expressing  the  views  of 
Irish  Nationalists, 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  technical  objections  which 
unfit  it  for  Catholic  students  must  be  removed.  Catholics  demand 
a  university  which  shall  teach  Catholic  theology  to  Catholic 
students.  There  are  half  a  dozen  examples  in  Germany  of 
universities  which  teach  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  theology, 
and  with  that  precedent  before  them ,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
passed  a  resolution  authorising  the  establishment  of  such  a  school 
within  the  walls  of  Trinity,  having  privileges  identical  with  those 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  school  so  far  as  the  students  were  con¬ 
cerned.  This  offer  was  rejected  by  Cardinal  Logue,  without 
reasons  given,  but  apparently  on  principle.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  evident  that  the  proposals  would  need  supplement¬ 
ing.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  a  Catholic  chapel  (which  the 
Board  proposed  to  sanction  but  not  to  build) ,  the  Board  pays  the 
greater  part  of  the  salaries  connected  with  the  Protestant  divinity 
school,  and  should  do  the  same  for  a  Catholic  school,  if  equality  is 
to  be  established.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  another  direction 
the  offer  needed  to  be  expanded.  An  essential  part  of  ■ 
Catholic  religious  education  is  a  training  in  philosophy — all  religion  i 
being  held  to  rest  primarily  on  natural  truths,  antecedent  to  re¬ 
velation.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  a  duplicate 
chair  of  philosophy  as  well  as  a  second  divinity  school,  and  for 
this  also  there  are  German  precedents.  But  suppose  these  further 
concessions  made.  Suppose  the  Board  willing  to  establish  and  i 
endow  a  Catholic  divinity  school — the  endowment  being  naturally 
proportioned  to  its  number  of  students — and  to  establish  also  a  i 
duplicate  chair  of  philosophy,  what  technical  objection  would 
remain  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view?  | 

Father  Finlay,  in  speaking  to  a  meeting  at  Dublin,  declared  that  i 
no  Catholic  could  accept  a  university  for  his  sons  in  which  religion 
was  not  recognised  as  the  basis  of  all  education — not  only  in  j 
philosophy  but  also  in  the  scientific  interpretation  of  life  and  | 
nature.  He  could  not  accept  a  university  where  Haeckel  might 
be  inducted  into  the  chair  of  physiology.  Now,  upon  this  matter,  ^ 
Irish  Catholics  seem  to  be  in  some  error.  The  average  Irish  Pro- ; 
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testant  is  just  as  anxious  about  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  belief  as  any  Catholic,  and  consequently  Trinity,  reflect¬ 
ing  that  mind,  has  retained  a  statute  forbidding  hlasphemia.  The 
effect  of  that  statute  is  not  to  forbid  the  exposition ,  even  as  final,  of 
views  which  may  be  construed  in  a  sense  hostile  to  revealed  re¬ 
ligion— that  is  to  say,  a  professor  may,  if  he  likes,  accept  Kant’s 
conclusions  and  teach  his  class  to  do  so ;  or  he  may ,  and  probably 
will,  accept  and  teach  the  Darv^inian  theory  of  creation.  But  the 
statute  forbids  him  to  teach,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  soul,  or  that  immortality  is  impossible.  A  certain 
protection  for  the  beliefs  of  students  is  therefore  exacted.  Beyond 
that,  if  Father  Finlay  proposes  to  forbid  teaching  in  science  which 
may  be  construed  as  adverse  to  Catholic  belief,  he  adopts  a  position 
generally  abandoned. 

The  question  of  proselytism  does  not  seriously  arise.  For 
all  these  years.  Catholics  have  been  passing  through  Trinity  in 
small  numbers,  moving  in  an  atmosphere  confessedly  Protestant ; 
for  a  considerable  part  of  that  time,  the  Provost,  Dr.  Salmon, 
was  a  leading  champion  in  the  anti-Roman  controversy ;  yet 
Catholic  convictions  were  never  interfered  with,  and  it  is  said 
that  among  professional  men  the  most  devout  Catholics  are  those 
who  have  been  educated  in  this  atmosphere  of  free  discussion. 
Whether  that  be  true  or  no,  it  is  undoubtedly  fallacious  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  loses  its  susceptibility  once  a  degree  has  been 
taken.  The  young  Catholic  who  has  been  reared  among  influences 
only  friendly  to  his  faith ,  if  he  goes  out  into  the  world  and  hears 
views  destructive  to  Christian  belief  advanced  by  men  abler  and 
better  educated  than  himself — as  may  well  happen — is  no  less 
likely  to  feel,  or  to  yield  to,  the  seduction  of  a  novel  brilliancy 
than  the  undergraduate ;  more  likely  rather,  as  he  will  have  more 
inclination  to  regard  himself  as  competent  to  judge  in  the  matter. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view  a  very  strong  statement  was  made  to 
me  by  a  distinguished  priest.  Catholics  wdio  go  to  America  from 
lister  almost  invariably  keep  their  religion  and  transmit  it. 
With  peasants  from  the  West  and  South,  he  said,  the  faith  tends 
to  be  lost,  and  often  perishes  with  the  first  generation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  no  Protestant  would  choose  to  send 
bis  son  into  an  atmosphere  so  predominantly  Catholic  as  that  of 
.Trinity  is  Protestant.  So  far  as  concerns  the  undergraduate 
element,  that  can  be  easily  altered  by  an  influx  of  Catholics ;  and 
in  truth  only  the  influence  which  counts  for  much  in  a  university 
is  that  of  undergraduates  upon  one  another.  But  the  whole  per¬ 
manent  establishment,  the  whole  body  of  fellows  and  professors,  is 
^th  a  singl-e  exception  non -Catholic ;  and  the  establishment  at 
Trinity  is  singularly  permanent.  Admitting  that  a  small  Catholic 
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contingent  would  be  introduced  in  the  Catholic  professors  of  theo¬ 
logy  and  philosophy,  these  men  would,  under  the  present  order, 
belong  to  the  helotry — the  class  of  professors.  At  Dublin  the 
governing  power  resides  of  right  with  the  Fellows,  of  whom  one  is 
elected  annually  on  a  life  tenure.  The  actual  Governing  Board 
is  chosen  by  a  process  of  survival,  and  consists  of  the  seven  oldest 
men.  Into  this  gerontocracy  no  newly  admitted  Catholic  could 
hope  to  win  his  way  under,  say,  forty  years  from  his  matriculation. 

A  reform  of  this  pre-Homeric  system  is  needed  in  the  interests  of 
the  university,  quite  apart  from  the  religious  question,  and  has 
been  a  good  deal  discussed.  Some  elective  body  representing 
the  Fellows  and  professors  and  ))ossibly  the  graduates  should  be 
substituted,  holding  office  for  a  limited  period.  The  succession 
of  professional  advancement  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fellows  need  not 
be  disturbed. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  reform  on  these  lines  might  be  easily 
accomplished — for  the  alternative  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  is  ; 
serious;  and,  w'ere  it  accomplished,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ; 
that  the  good  sense  of  such  an  elective  body  would  lead  them  : 
to  choose  some  Catholic  or  Catholics  as  occasion  offered. 
Yet — and  here  is  one  of  the  gravest  difficulties  of  detail 
— it  would  at  best  be  an  extremely  long  time  before 

Catholics  acquired  any  real  influence,  as  such.  A  body  of 
Protestant  fellows  would  have  in  their  hands  the  election  both  of 
fellows  and  professors,  and.  Catholics  will  say,  every  time  they 
elected  a  Catholic  they  would  be  w'eakening  their  own  hold  on  the 
University;  consequently,  when  a  struggle  for  the  control  came 
within  sight,  they  would  discriminate  against  Catholics.  The  I 
answ^er  of  Trinity  College  is  perfectly  sincere  and  perfectly  true. 
In  the  first  place,  foul  play  of  any  kind,  more  especially  in  the  ■ 
conduct  of  an  examination,  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  In  | 
the  second  place,  once  Catholics  came  in,  they  would  realise  that  ■ 
no  opposition  of  interest  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  as 
such  had  any  existence ;  that  the  object  of  the  University  would  j 
be  always  quite  simply  to  get  the  best  man.  Nevertheless,  the  j 
Catholics  would  retort,  “  Y"our  present  Provost  is  an  Orangeman,  | 
he  reflects  not  unfairly  your  prevailing  tone,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  persuade  an  Orangeman  that  a  Catholic  is  the  best  man  for  any  i 
job  whatever.”  j 

In  negotiation  this  question  of  good  faith  would  present  a  grave ! 
difficulty ,  and  there  is  one  way  in  which  a  solid  guarantee  could  j 
be  given.  If  the  Catholic  hierarchy  advised  their  people  to  go  to  ] 
Trinity,  an  immediate  result  would  be  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  college  now  controlled  by’^  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
plan  might  be  made  for  merging  as  many  of  its  students  and  pro- 
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fessors  as  possible.  The  same  thing  was  done  successfully  not 
long  ago  when  two  other  Dublin  medical  schools  were  merged  in 
what  is  now  the  Catholic  School ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  operation  should  not  be  repeated.  Any  considerable 
access  of  students  to  Trinity  would  involve  increase  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  and  in  several  cases  Professorships  might  be  duplicated 
ad  interim,  with  right  of  succession.  The  professors  thus  brought 
in  should  be  electors  of  the  proposed  governing  body ,  and  eligible 
for  it. 

On  these  lines,  I  believe  that  negotiation  would  be  possible  and 
effective ;  for  even  as  things  are,  the  danger  to  Catholic  faith  is  no 
more  than  exists  in  any  modern  university.  The  difficulty  is  much 
greater  on  the  other  side,  if  only  because  it  is  less  definite. 
Catholics  fear  to  some  extent  that  the  faith  of  their  sons  wall  lose 
its  keen  edge ;  but  with  much  more  reason  it  is  feared  that  the 
anti-national  tradition  of  the  place  may  be  too  strong  for  the  spirit 
of  young  Nationalists  who  go  there ;  that  instead  of  changing  the 
atmosphere  they  will  themselves  be  changed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Ireland  politics  are  largely  a 
question  of  class  :  the  Unionists  are  the  optiniates,  the  well-to-do  ; 
the  Nationalists  the  proletariate  and  its  leaders.  What  w^e  want 
in  Ireland  for  a  national  university  is  something  more  like  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  than  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it  is 
often  said  that  Trinity  is  not  sufficiently  democratic.  Yet  who¬ 
ever  has  been  at  a  university  of  a  residential  character  will  realise 
so  keenly  its  advantages  as  to  be  loth  to  part  from  the  one  Irish 
university  which  possesses  or  is  likely  to  possess  them.  Besides, 
at  Trinity  the  out-college  men — the  men  who  live  at  home — are 
so  numerous  a  class  as  to  be  at  no  social  disability.  And  on  the 
whole  the  tone  of  the  University  is  excellent  in  the  way  of  judging 
a  man  irrespective  of  his  clothes.  Its  tradition  is  frugal  :  the 
undergraduate  drinks  bottled  stout  on  occasions  when  his  con¬ 
temporary  at  Oxford  would  drink  wine,  and  the  result  is  no  less 
gratifying.  Yet  the  university  needs  to  bo  cheapened.  In  the 
great  matter  of  all,  the  drain  on  time,  it  exacts  four  years 
normally  where  Oxford  and  Cambridge  normally  exact  three,  and 
its  fees— £16  a  year  for  four  years — could  bear  low^ering. 

But  from  a  social  point  of  view  I  question  whether  the  “  poor 
scholar”  could  be  anywhere  at  less  of  a  disadvantage.  If  he 
can  play  football  he  need  not  trouble  his  head  as  to  his  social 
standing.  In  the  other  matter — of  finding  himself  among  men 
sympathetic  to  his  religious  views — it  is  largely  a  question  of 
Catholics  coming  in.  Doubtless,  if  Trinity  were  sanctioned  next 
year,  next  year  would  bring  in  a  deal  of  Irish  Catholics  who  would 
kave  little  of  the  Nationalist  about  them  ;  they  would  be  the  first 
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to  profit.  But  the  tradition  of  the  place  is  generous  in  this  sense 
that  honours  of  the  debating  society  and  so  forth  are  freely  criven 
to  ability  ;  the  last  auditor  of  the  Historical  Society  was  a  Catholic 
and  Nationalist,  nor  is  this  an  exceptional  case.  There  has 
always  existed  a  leaven  of  Protestant  Nationalism  in  the  place  * 
and  a  little  more  would  put  Nationalism  in  the  position  that  ^ 
Socialism  held  (in  the  ’eighties,  anyhow)  at  Oxford,  as  a  i 
view,  perhaps  eccentric,  but  rather  distinguished.  Those  who  ; 
know  the  University  tell  me  that  its  effect  is  to  soften  prejudices,  | 
whether  religious  or  political ;  and  that  if  graduates  of  Trinity  ; 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  lack  of  toleration,  that  merely  proves 
other  social  influences  to  be  stronger  than  those  of  college  life. 

In  truth — for  Trinity  is  a  place  curiously  cut  off  from  the  i 
enthusiasms  natural  to  youth,  in  Ireland,  yet  not  of  it— I  should 
never  be  surprised  to  see  the  Gaelic  League  get  a  hold  there  and 
simply  sweep  the  undergraduate  body.  Yet  the  more  stable 
elements  of  the  community  are  not  likely  to  change  their  personal  ; 
opinions,  which  are  generally  those  of  the  old  ascendancy  party; 
and  this  much  is  clear.  Their  corporate  action,  as  governing  a 
university  meant  for  Ireland,  will  have  to  change  if  they  want 
Ireland  to  come  to  them. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  an  ornament 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  still  proclaim  the  most  total 
ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  Irish  history.  The  newly  elected  i 
Professor  of  Modern  History  is  doing  something  to  alter  that,  i 
but  more  than  a  little  is  needed.  It  is  the  business  of  an  Irish 
university  to  see  that  Irish  history  is  studied,  and  this  part  of  : 
its  duties  Trinity  College  has  shamefully  neglected.  Further,  in  j 
regard  to  the  whole  study  of  Celtic  languages,  and  the  monuments  j 
and  records  of  Celtic  antiquity ,  the  U niversity  of  Dublin  ought  to  1 
lead  Europe.  As  things  stand,  there  is  no  provision  for  archseo-  ^ 
logical  study — a  subject  for  which  a  special  chair  should  be  ^ 
founded — and  though  there  exists  a  professorship  of  Irish  and  , 
certain  prizes  connected  with  it,  these  owe  their  origin  mainly  to 
the  zeal  of  Irish  Protestant  gentlemen  who  wished  to  train 
missionaries  for  Connaught.  Irish  is  a  subject  barely  recognised 
in  the  University  curriculum  :  it  cannot  be  taken  up  for  honours, 
nor  for  Fellowship.  In  all  these  matters  a  radical  change  of  | 
front  is  needed  for  the  credit  of  the  place,  whether  Catholics  are  s 
to  come  there  or  no.  j 

Within  the  scope  of  a  scheme  for  bringing  Catholics  into  Trinity,  | 
would  fall  various  subsidiary  reforms.  The  Maynooth  curriculum 
of  seven  years  might  be  adapted,  so  that  a  candidate  for  priest¬ 
hood  could  attend  the  lectures  to  qualify  for  his  B.A.  in  Dublin— 
comprising  with  them  a  philosophy  course — and  then  retire  to 
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Maynooth  for  his  special  training,  returning  perhaps  in  certain 
cases  to  Dublin  for  post-graduate  study.  A  hostel  would  be 
needed  for  such  students,  but  they  would  of  course  attend  lectures 
jointly  with  the  rest,  and  by  this  experience  of  life  modify  that 
ignorance  of  the  world  which  is  so  excellently  depicted  by  Father 
Sheehan  in  his  study  of  Luke  Delmege.  Further,  if  Catholics  and 
Protestants  held  Trinity  jointly,  as  a  national  university,  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  might  easily  be  transformed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  into  serviceable  institutions,  and  from  them  scholarships 
should  lead  to  Trinity,  as,  for  instance,  the  Snell  exhibitions  lead 
from  Edinburgh  to  Balliol. 

But  I  shall  not  enter  into  further  detail.  In  the  foregoing  pages 
there  has  been  outlined  a  group  of  changes  which  appear  necessary 
and  sufficient,  if  fairly  carried  out,  to  fit  Trinity  College  for  the 
position  of  a  national  university.  Nothing  is  advocated  for  which 
a  good  deal  of  support  would  not  be  forthcoming  from  Protestants, 
inside  Trinity  as  well  as  outside  it.  But  the  determining  factor 
must  be  the  attitude  of  Irish  Catholic  laymen.  That  attitude 
requires  to  be  made  more  definite  than  it  is  at  present.  They 
demand  equality  of  privileges.  The  proposal  here  indicated  is 
not  to  cut  Trinity  in  two  and  give  Catholics  the  half,  but  to  make 
all  that  is  in  it,  all  that  it  stands  for  as  a  University,  in  substance 
and  in  spirit,  available  for  Irish  Catholics  equally  with  Irish 
Protestants.  It  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many  if  not  most 
Irish  Catholics  shrink  from  the  proposal.  They  would  rather 
kve  a  university  of  their  own,  competing  even  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  One  cannot  but  respect  this  spirit.  Yet  in  the 
first  place  the  sentiment  is  hardly  more  rational  than  would  be  a 
feeling  which  should  prompt  Ireland,  if  it  got  Home  Rule,  to 
dismantle  the  forts.  In  the  second  place,  the  prospect  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  new  and  good  university  is  very  remote,  and  though  the  loss 
falls  heaviest  on  Catholics  it  falls  on  Ireland  as  a  nation.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Irishmen  are  being  driven  by  circumstances  to 
accept  what  is  best  for  themselves  and  for  the  nation.  For  them¬ 
selves— since  all  competent  judges  know  that  the  University  of 
Dublin  with  all  its  defects  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  University, 
though  unhappily  it  has  been  the  mot  d’ordre  among  Catholic  jour¬ 
nalists  for  some  time  to  decry  it.  For  the  nation — since  were 
this  solution  adopted,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  no  longer 
segregated,  but  associated  at  the  time  of  life  when  friendships  are 
most  easily  made,  I  believe  we  should  realise  in  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  that  long  deferred  hope  of  a  United  Ireland. 

Yet  a  settlement  on  these  lines  depends  on  two  contingencies, 
neither  of  them  by  any  means  certain.  Would  the  governing  body 
of  Trinity  concede  as  much  as  I  have  outlined?  Would  Catholics 
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accept  so  little?  For  many  supporters  of  Trinity  think,  like  Mr 
Balfour,  that  the  university,  Protestant  by  design  and  by  continu¬ 
ous  tradition,  cannot  alter  its  character  without  loss,  and,  given 
this  view,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  go  farther  than  the  Board 
has  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Ireland  have  acquired 
so  much  control  of  their  owm  affairs  that  they  are  slow  to  accept 
anywhere  a  position  of  disadvantage  for  the  majority,  even  though 
it  were  clear  that  the  disadvantage  wnuld  be  only  temporary  and 
accidental.  And  many  Nationalists  hope  before  long  to  settle  this 
matter  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas,  for  which  they  can 
claim  the  support  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  thinks  with  Mr.  Dillon 
that  the  interests  of  national  education  will  best  be  served  by 
the  establishment  of  a  rival  university.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  after  the  recent  debate  no  man  has  a  right  to 
say  that  such  a  university  would  be,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “  priest- 
ridden.”  The  national  party  has  the  full  countenance  of  the 
bishops  and  has  formulated  its  support  of  an  autonomous  institu¬ 
tion.  Keason,  however,  has,  in  this  controversy,  little  to  say  to 
the  mind  of  English  electors,  and  England  persists  in  treating 
Ireland  as  if  it  w’ere  a  part  of  England.  The  result  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  object-lesson  on  the  absurdity  of  the  existing  system,  a 
conclusive  argument  for  Home  Kule.  Yet  I  would  gladly  give 
up  that  valuable  argument  for  the  advantages  of  an  immediate  and 
satisfactory  settlement,  which  I  believe  could  be  got,  within  the 
four  corners  of  Trinity’s  constitution.  But  this  is  the  view  of  a 
looker-on  ;  it  postulates  desire  on  both  sides  to  arrive  at  a  compro¬ 
mise  ;  and  even  on  a  sanguine  estimate  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  on  either  the  trace  of  a  very  on-coming  disposition. 

Stephen  Gwynn, 
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My  business  with  the  drama  is  not  to  hold  a  brief  in  its 
defence.  It  speaks  for  itself — trumpet-ton gued — and  if  life  in 
this  world  were  to  be  spent  in  parting  the  tares  from  the  wheat 
in  all  things,  I  doubt  if  even  the  Bible  would  quite  escape  the  pro¬ 
cess.  I  am  told  there  are  spots  on  the  sun.  “  The  web  of  our 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn ,  good  and  ill  together  ;  our  virtues  would 
be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not  ;  and  our  vices  would 
despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues.”  Words  which 
remind  me  that  England  is  not  only  the  mother  of  the  stage,  at 
j  least  in  Europe,  but  the  parent  of  the  greatest  dramatic  writer  the 
I  world  has  known ;  whose  glory  does  not  come  from  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  teaching  can  impart,  but  from  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  no  learning  can  ever  teach  ;  whose  commanding 
power  can,  alike,  transport  with  rapture  or  enthral  with  awe ;  it 
is  easy  to  credit  the  legend  that  while  writing  the  scene  between 
the  Ghost  and  Hamlet  the  poet  passed  a  long  night  alone  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey ;  his  name  inspires  the  players  with  lasting 
gratitude  :  for  his  works  have  made  their  craft  eternal  and  they 
must  share  the  pride  I  feel  to  have  been  w’hat  William  Shakespeare 
was— an  actor. 

:  Splendid  as  is  the  array  which  might  be  drawn  from  other  lands, 

I  contend  it  w’ould  be  hard  to  name  finer  tragic  players  than 
1  Thomas  Betterton,  David  Garrick,  Edmund  Kean,  and  Sarah 
i  Hiddons;  if  to  that  great  quartet  I  have  not  added  the  name  of 
John  Philip  Kenible,  it  is  only  because  the  palm  must  be  given  to 
his  still  greater  sister.  They  possessed  the  power  of  acting  which 
can  so  entrance  the  spectator  as  to  almost  turn  shadow  into  sub¬ 
stance.  Addison  said  of  Betterton  :  such  an  actor  ought  to  be  re¬ 
corded  with  the  same  respect  as  Roscius  among  the  Romans.  Pope 
said  of  Garrick  :  he  never  had  his  equal  and  would  never  have  a 
rival.  Byron  said  of  Kean  :  he  was  life,  nature,  truth,  without 
exaggeration  or  diminution.  Talfourd  said  of  Siddons  :  she  was 
j  the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  whom  there  is  any  trace  in  memory. 

'  The  ashes  of  Betterton  and  Garrick  with  those  of  Henderson— 
only  his  second  as  an  actor,  while  as  a  reader  he  surpassed  him — of 
the  silver-toned  Barry ,  best  of  all  the  Romeos ,  with  their  gifted 
sisters  in  art.  Mistress  Bracegirdle,  Mistress  Oldfield,  and  Mistress 
'  i’ritchard,  rest — if  I  can  correctly  remember  the  words  of  an  elo- 
=  (iuent  American — in  that  grandest  of  mausoleums  where  the 
(1)  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
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proudest  of  nations  garners  the  memories  of  its  most  honoured  i 
children.  Yes,  there,  in  the  Abbey  and  its  cloisters,  alike  with 
Kings  and  Queens,  with  warriors  and  statesmen,  with  poets  and 
philosophers,  with  men  of  science  and  men  of  letters,  those  re¬ 
nowned  players  are  now  “  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and 
their  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep.” 

Out,  out,  brief  candle !  i 

It  is  no  doubt  just  that  the  fame  of  the  great  tragedian  should  ■ 
eclipse  that  of  the  great  comedian.  The  pen  held  by  that  lover  of  | 
the  theatre,  Leigh  Hunt,  has  truly  written  on  this  subject.  ^ 

‘  ‘  Imagination  is  the  test  of  genius  ;  that  which  is  done  by  imagina¬ 
tion  is  more  difficult  than  that  which  is  performed  by  discernment 
or  experience.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  actor  is  to  be  esti¬ 
mated,  like  the  painter  and  the  poet,  not  for  his  representation  of  f 
the  common  occurrences  of  the  world,  not  for  his  discernment  of  ' 
the  familiarities  of  life,  but  for  his  idea  of  images  never  submitted 
to  the  observation  of  the  senses.  Imagination  is  always  more 
esteemed  than  humour ;  humour  surprises  and  wins ,  but  it  never 
elevates  ;  imagination  surprises,  wins  and  elevates  too ;  it  transports 
us  through  every  region  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  and  teaches  us 
that  we  have  something  within  us  more  than  mortal.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distinguished  writer  freely  admits  that 
mediocrity  is  more  easily  attained  in  tragedy  than  in  comedy,  and 
for  my  own  part,  I  feel  sure  the  name  of  many  an  unworthy  bom¬ 
bastic  actor  of  tragedy  is  unjustly  remembered  long  after  the  fame 
of  even  peerless  comedians  only  exists,  and  how  lamely,  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  annals  of  tradition  or  in  the  records  of  the  rare  student  of 
the  stage.  How  few,  for  instance,  are  acquainted  with  the  , 
splendid  skill  of  such  players  as  Thomas  King,  William  Lewis,  | 
John  Bannister,  Eobert  William  Elliston — and  many  another  of  I 
equal  talent — certainly,  of  their  epoch,  among  the  most  accom-  J 
plished  actors  in  the  history  of  the  English  theatre.  King,  who  i 
was  the  first  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  was  also  the  closest  friend  Garrick  j 
ever  made  of  a  comrade,  and  was  on  the  London  stage  for  the  >1 
amazing  period  of  more  than  half  a  century.  Charles  Lamb  said  I 
his  acting  left  a  taste  on  the  palate — sharp  and  sweet  like  a  quince.  J 
Lewis  possessed  the  most  unceasing  activity  and  rapidity  both  in  i! 
speech  and  motion  :  his  animal  spirits  were  unrivalled  and  he 
carried  sunshine  about  with  him  ;  he  bounded  like  a  greyhound  and  ij 
chattered  like  a  jay ;  yet  he  began  his  career  as  a  tragedian,  so  , 
must,  indeed,  have  known  his  business.  It  was  said  of  him  that  | 
he  played  on  the  very  top  of  his  profession  like  a  plume.  It  was  ^ 
to  the  delightful  and  versatile  Bannister — when  as  a  stage-aspirant  j| 
he  sought  the  great  actor’s  advice — to  whom  Garrick  said  he  might  | 
humbug  the  public  in  tragedy,  but  begged  him  not  to  try  to  do  so  | 
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in  comedy,  for  that  was  a  serious  thing.  Of  Elliston,  Leigh  Hunt 
went  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion,  on  account  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  versatility— considering  also  the  perfection  of  many  of  his 
performances — that  he  was  the  finest  actor  of  that  day.  In  spite 
of  such  praise  their  names  seem  to  be  written  only  on  the  sand. 
Indeed  I  share  Colley  Cibber’s  regret  that  “the  momentary 
beauties  flowing  from  harmonious  elocution  cannot,  like  those  of 
poetry,  be  their  own  record  ;  that  the  animated  graces  of  the  player 
can  live  no  longer  than  the  instant  breath  and  motion  that  presents 
them,  or  at  best  can  but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  memory  of 
a  few  surviving  spectators.”  Equally  eminent  and  more  modern 
writers  have  used  their  pens  in- the  admission  that  the  death  of  an 
author  is  of  little  moment,  for  his  books  survive  him,  but  that 
when  a  fine  actor  passes  it  matters  much,  as  he  leaves  a  void  which 
must  be  filled  up.  All  true  :  but,  although  his  work  is  neither 
carved  in  marble,  nor  lives  on  canvas,  although  our  poor  inheritance 
is  but  “  The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  name,”  there  is  a  bright 
and  buoyant  compensation  in  the  thought  that  no  other  calling 
enjoys  the  ecstasy  which  belongs,  I  think  alone,  to  the  actor  in  his 
moments  of  supreme  triumph. 

“  Look  at  life,  it  is  a  comedy  :  think  of  it,  it  is  a  tragedy.”  By 
the  way,  you  may  know  well  that  Voltaire  in  his  anxiety  not  to 
imperil  the  success  he  had  achieved  in  tragedy,  when  he  wrote  his 
first  comedy  did  so  anonymously.  The  main  plot  of  a  tragedy  is 
generally  the  consideration  of  whether  one  or  more  of  its  principal 
characters  shall,  or  shall  not,  commit  murder;  the  main  plot  of  a 
comedy,  until  recent  years,  being  whether  one  or  more  of  the 
couples  concerned  in  it  should  or  should  not  commit  matrimony  : 
and  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  expected  sound  of  wedding  bells.  To 
jump  for  a  moment  to  the  present  time,  that  is  no  longer  the 
method ;  nowadays  plays  begin  where  they  used  to  end ;  when  the 
curtain  rises,  more  frequently  than  not,  the  last  strain  of  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  march  has  long  since  died  away  and  we  look  upon  what 
has  occurred  “  for  better  or  worse.” 

Tragedy,  when  true,  must  ever  command  our  admiration,  but  as 
one  loves  the  sunshine  better  than  the  shade,  I  pay  my  homage 
to  the  allurement,  the  enchantment  of  Anne  Bracegirdle — the 
darling  of  ihe  theatre  in  her  day — to  Nance  Oldfield  :  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  woman  who  ever  trod  the  English  stage  ; 

Each  look,  each  attitude,  new  grace  displays. 

Her  voice  and  motion  life  and  music  raise. 

To  Catherine  Clive  :  whose  transcendent  talents  compelled  Dr. 
Johnson  to  describe  her  as  the  best  actress  he  ever  saw  :  adding 
that  what  Kitty  Clive  did  best  she  did  even  better  than  David 
Garrick,  but  could  not  do  half  so  many  things  well.  To  Margaret 
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Woffington  :  a  most  enchanting  and  very  witty  woman  ;  whose 
brilliant  career  was  achieved  despite  the  drawback  of  a  harsh 
unmusical  voice.  She  earned  this  tribute  : — 

Nor  was  her  worth  to  public  scenes  confin’d; 

She  knew  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  mind ; 

Her  ears  were  ever  open  to  distress, 

Her  ready  hand  was  ever  stretch’d  to  bless. 

To  Dorothy  Jordan  :  truly  an  extraordinary,  an  exquisite  creature : 
superior  to  all  her  contemporaries  in  her  particular  line  of  acting. 
It  was  said  that  Mother  Nature  had  formed  her  when  in  a  happy 
and  prodigal  mood ;  and  when  really  in  the  humour  to  make  a 
delightful  woman  she  can  do  it  supremely.  What  would  we  not 
give  to  summon  those  Queens  of  Comedy  from  the  Silent  Land  and 
see  them  act !  But,  alas,  no  wealth  could  buy  for  us  a  single  echo 
of  their  once  merry  voices  :  nor  kindle  one  spark  of  the  divine  fire 
which  burnt  in  all  of  them. 

Deep  as  is  my  respect,  profound  as  is  my  admiration,  for  the 
leaders  in  “  the  palmy  days,”  ”  the  good  old  times,”  I  know  well 
that  such  sayings  are  the  tiresome  chorus  attached  to  other  callings 
than  the  stage — the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  the  painter,  even  the 
bishop,  is  as  much  haunted  by  them  as  the  actor,  who  from  time 
immemorial  has  listened  to  the  cuckoo-cry — ‘‘  the  drama  is  dead.” 
I  have  had  to  stop  my  ears  to  its  sad  refrain  ever  since  my  earliest 
recollections  of  the  theatre ;  when  I  was  taken  as  a  child  to  see 
the  attractive  Madame  Vestris,  to  listen  to  the  laughing  Mrs. 
Nisbett,  and  to  be  conscious  of  the  waning  powers  of  the  elder 
Barren.  I  might,  at  that  time,  have  also  seen  the  farewell  per¬ 
formances,  given  too  early,  of  that  chieftain  of  his  day,  William 
Charles  Macready,  whost  career  both  on  and  off  the  stage  was  of 
high  repute  :  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  theatre  was  not  his 
sweetheart,  for,  strange  to  say,  he  was  never  passionately  in  love 
with  his  work.  Had  I  seen  him  I  might  have  been  in  a  like 
position  to  an  aged  friend  of  mine  who,  quite  recently,  to  my 
amazement  gave  me  his  personal  views  on  the  acting  of  Edmund 
Kean ;  being  afflicted  with  a  memory  for  dates  I  could  not  resist 
reminding  the  dear  old  man  that  he  had  barely  reached  the  mature 
age  of  nine  at  the  time  of  the  lamented  death  of  that  dazzling 
genius.  Some  amount  of  such  careless  criticism  still  exists,  and 
always  will  exist,  but  I  do  claim  to  remember,  and  with  distinct¬ 
ness,  the  acting  of  Helen  Baucit  :  the  embodiment  of  Kosalind, 
Beatrice,  Imogen  and  others  of  the  most  poetic  creations  in  our 
tongue ;  of  Charles  Kean  :  whost  fame  as  the  pioneer  of  gorgeous 
Shakespearian  revivals  has  long  survived  the  venom  of  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  undignified  attacks ;  of  Samuel  Phelps  :  with  many 
masterly  performances  in  simple  but  scholarly  productions ;  of  the 
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ill-fated  Gustavus  Brooke  :  whose  natural  gifts  were  akin  to  those 
of  Salvini ;  of  Charles  Fechter  :  my  hero  of  romance  ;  of  Frederick 
Robson  :  who  had  he  not  been  almost  a  dwarf  might  have  excelled 
in  tragedy,  he  may  be  best  described  as  a  blend  of  Edmund  Kean 
and  John  Jjiston,  for  he  w’as,  indeed,  “  tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral”;  of  Benjamin  Webster:  whose  remarkable,  varied 
powers  as  an  actor  were  crippled  by  his  cares  as  a  manager  of  two 
theatres;  of  Charles  Mathews:  most  captivating,  unique  and 
natural  of  comedians ;  of  the  old  Haymarket  company  in  the  days 
of  its  strength  ;  but  although  I  cherish  the  recollection  of  these  and 
other  idols  of  my  youth  I  must  not  forget  Bacon’s  warning,  "  They 
that  revere  too  much  old  time,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new.”  I 
will  not,  therefore,  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to  the  living  as  to 
praise  only  the  dead,  and  shall  dare — with  no  bated  breath — to 
mention  the  names  of  five  women  who  have  reigned  in  their 
kingdom  as  Thalia’s  champions  with  a  splendour  equal  to  the  great 
ones  of  the  past — Marie  Bancroft,  Margaret  Kendal,  Ada  Behan, 
Ellen  Terry,  Matilda  Wood  (Mrs.  John  Wood) ;  the  very  salt  of 
the  beautiful  art  they  have  adorned  and  justified  :  whose  mere 
presence  in  their  bright  spring  time,  their  affluent  summer,  filled 
the  scene  :  each  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  Eaphael  from 
Rubens,  as  Watts  from  Whistler,  yet  each  stamping  the  hall-mark 
of  her  own  strong  personality  on  every  part  she  played,  all  being 
gifted  with  those  flecks  and  gleams  of  genius  which  are  pearls 
beyond  price  and  purchase.  They  are  actresses  of  whom  it  might 
indeed  be  said  the  deaf  could  hear  them  in  their  eloquent  faces  : 
while  the  blind  could  see  them  in  their  vibrant  voices.  How  deep 
is  the  debt  which  never  can  be  paid  them  for  the  cares  they  have 
lightened,  for  the  sorrows  they  have  lessened,  for  the  very  mine 
of  sweet  memories  their  names  recall ;  they  have  dragged  creatures 
from  out  the  covers  of  the  books  where  they  were  born ,  making 
their  hearts  beat  and  their  pulses  throb ,  often  embellishing  raw 
material  with  exquisite  embroidery,  and  have  enshrined  their 
joyousness  in  many  a  grateful  memory  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

It  may  be  that  for  the  too  early  withdrawal  from  triumphant 
scenes  of  the  great  gifts  of  one  famous  actress  I  was  in  part  to 
blame— if  blame  there  was.  I  must  plead  excuse  in  a  vivid  re¬ 
membrance  of  pitiful  words,  written  by  a  powerful  pen,  on  the 
subject  of  lingering  too  long  upon  the  stage  :  words  which  drew 
with  terrible  force  the  painful  picture  of  a  much-loved  servant 
of  the  public  clinging  to  the  faded  chaplet  won  as  its  idol  in  earlier 
days ;  of  clutching  at  the  withered  trophy  after  the  time  had  arrived 
for  its  graceful  surrender  to  youth  and  promise ;  and  before  the 
admiration  once  so  showered  upon  her  should  be  replaced  by  in¬ 
dulgence  :  indulgence  to  be  followed  by  the  bitterness  of  com- 
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passion  ;  compassion,  in  its  turn,  by  the  anguish  of  what  is  worse 
than  all — indifference.  Indulgence — compassion — indifference 

The  mere  utterance  of  such  words  causes  one  pain.  Twilight  in 
art — as  in  nature — must  be  sad ;  surely  a  sweeter  picture  is  the 
splendid  sinking  of  an  autumnal  sun.  The  clever  woman  was 
right  who  compared  glory  to  wine — as  it  could  provoke  both  in¬ 
toxication  and  thirst.  Even  of  the  illustrious  Sarah  Siddons  1 
Hazlitt  once  wrote ,  ‘  ‘  Players  should  be  immortal ,  but  they  are  not. 
Like  other  people  they  cease  to  be  young,  and  are  no  longer 
themselves.  It  is  the  common  lot.  Any  loss  of  reputation  to  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  a  loss  to  the  world.  Has  she  not  had  enough  of  glory?  ' 
The  homage  she  has  received  is  greater  than  that  which  is  paid  to 
Queens.  The  enthusiasm  she  excited  had  something  idolatrous  ’ 
about  it  :  does  she  think  we  have  forgot  her  ?  Or  would  she  remind 
us  of  herself  by  showing  us  what  she  was  not  V' 

These  thoughts  bring  to  my  mind  the  strong  consciousness,  in  I 
all  its  force,  that  the  stage  will  soon  have  to  mourn  the  loss,  ; 
through  his  intended  retirement,  of  one  who  for  many  years  has 
justly  been  regarded  by  his  comrades  as  their  chief,  in  words  | 
familiar  to  him  “  like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw.” 
Throughout  his  splendid  record  of  work  he  has  been  devoted  and 
true  to  the  art  he  has  loved  and  lived  by  :  upholding  always  its 
better  aims,  its  nobler  purpose  :  earning  always  the  respect,  the 
regard,  the  love  of  that  known  yet  unknown  world — the  public. 

By  chance  I  recently  came  across  some  words  w’hich  once  more 
show  how  history  repeats  itself  :  they  were  written  of  Queen  | 
Elizabeth.  “  To  her  encouragement  the  theatre  was  still  more  I 
directly  indebted  for  the  stamp  of  approbation  that  was  at  once  '| 
discriminating  and  royal,  and  therefore  productive  of  the  most  | 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  stage.”  How  closely  | 
the  language  applies  to  the  great  Queen  whom  we  have  lost ;  to  ij 
the  great  actor  w^e  are  about  to  lose  ;  for  it  will  ever  be  remembered  | 
that  Henry  Irving  was  the  first  member  of  the  dramatic  profession  = 
to  receive  from  his  sovereign  a  long  coveted  prize — the  honour  and 
dignity  of  State  recognition  :  so  placing  his  calling  on  a  level  with  5 
the  rest  of  the  world,  no  more  to  be  looked  at  askance,  but  recog¬ 
nised  as  leading  to  a  share  of  the  distinctions  enjoyed  by  his  fellow-  j 
men.  No  better  citizen  ever  bent  the  knee  in  loyalty  :  so  remind-  j 
ing  us  that  in  the  troublous  times  of  long  ago  the  actors  were  I 
among  the  first  to  rally  round  their  King,  when  treason  w^as  near 
the  throne,  throwing  aside  the  sock  and  buskin  to  take  up  arms  as 
servants  of  His  Majesty.  j 

In  far  more  eloquent  words  than  I  can  command — words  from 
the  pen  of  Arthur  Pinero — ‘‘  the  history  of  the  theatre  will  en- 
duringly  chronicle  his  achievements,  and  tradition  will  fondly  j 
render  an  account  of  his  personal  qualities ;  and  so,  from  genera-  ; 
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tion  to  generation,  the  English  actor  will  be  reminded  that  his 
position  in  the  public  regard  is  founded  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  pre-eminence  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  career,  and  upon  the 
nobility,  dignity  and  sweetness  of  his  private  character.”  It  may 
also  be  truly  said  of  Irving,  as  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  predecessors,  “  He  who  has  done  a  single  thing  that  others 
never  forget,  and  feel  ennobled  whenever  they  think  of,  need  not 
regret  his  having  been,  and  may  throw  aside  this  fleshly  coil  like 
any  other  worn-out  part,  grateful  and  contented.” 


His  was  the  spell  o’er  hearts, 

That  only  Acting  lends. 

The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts. 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends. 

For  Poetry  can  ill  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime; 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 

Steals  but  one  partial  glance  from  time. 
But,  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought. 
Illusion’s  wedded  triumphs  come. 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought. 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb  ! 


With  affection  and  esteem  I  lay  my  tribute  at  Henry  Irving’s 
feet :  his  remarkable  campaign  will  take  its  place  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  for  he  is  ope  of  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  men  who 
has  earned  the  privilege  given  but  to  few  and  has  become  the 
property  of  the  world. 

I  now  approach  the  diflScult  part  of  my  task  in  venturing  to  be 
less  Retrospective  and  more  Anticipative.  For  a  long  time  now 
the  stage  has  been  strongly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  culture  and 
refinement.  It  was  once  my  privilege  to  render  practical  encour¬ 
agement  to  many  promising  novices,  while  among  the  aspirants  of 
later  years  I  have  seen  distinct  hope  of  success  in  a  difficult  voca¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  cheery  words  which  accompany  the  loving  cup  at  a 
Lord  Mayor’s  feast,  ”  I  bid  them  all  a  hearty  welcome.”  I  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  there  will  be  as  brilliant  a  future  for  the  drama 
as  there  has  been  a  glorious  past,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
chance  to  say  how  important  a  step  towards  such  an  end  has  been 
the  founding  by  Mr.  Tree,  on  his  own  initiative,  of  a  Dramatic 
Academy  :  the  cordial  acknowledgments  of  all  lovers  of  the  stage 
are  warmly  due  to  him  for  his  help  and  generosity.  Never  mind 
if  there  should  be  difficulties  for  a  time  to  be  surmounted ;  never 
Blind  if  it  is  hard  to  at  once  find  a  large  band  of  teachers ;  never 
mind  the  inevitable  drawbacks  to  all  new  efforts ;  the  start  is  good 
-more  than  encouraging — fraught  with  infinite  value  in  the 
future  :  as  the  students  have  amply  proved  by  the  rich  promise  of 
their  first  performance.  The  French  dramatic  school,  it  should 
lie  remembered,  is  the  outcome  of  the  devoted  labour  of  a  century. 
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Mr.  Tree  has  told  us  how  the  idea  was  rebuked  as  absurd  because 
acting  cannot  be  taught  :  I  echo  his  words.  “  This  is  a  truism 
often  uttered  ;  but  if  you  go  through  the  various  professions,  which 
of  them  can  be  taught?  Can  painting  be  taught?  Can  music  be 
taught  ?  Can  success  at  the  Bar  be  achieved  by  teaching  ?  What 
is  the  truth  in  these  matters  ?  You  cannot  teach  a  man  to  be  an 
artist — that  is  a  question  of  talent  and  natural  aptitude.  But  you 
can  prepare  the  ground  plan— you  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos— 
you  can  regulate  the  conditions  out  of  which  your  great  artist  may 
emerge,  and  thus  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  which  cumber  the 
path  to  Parnassus.”  As  an  eloquent  postscript  I  add  the  words  of 
a  French  writer,  w’hich  w'ere  quoted  on  this  subject  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  by  that  distinguished  actor,  Monsieur  Le  Bargy,  “  I 
teach  not,  I  awaken.” 

Perhaps  some  advice  to  dramatic  aspirants  may  be  accepted 
from  one  who  for  many  years  shared  the  burden  and  the  strain 
of  theatrical  management — beginning  at  a  strangely  early  age. 
Its  rewards,  when  they  happily  befall  those  who  go  upon  the  stage, 
are  hardly  earned  and  fully  merited,  for  I  know'  of  no  other  career 
so  arduous,  so  exacting  :  passing,  as  much  of  it  always  must  be 
passed,  both  in  failure  and  success,  in  the  full  glare  of  electricity 
and  publicity  :  a  remark  which  applies  to  the  rank  and  file  as  well 
as  to  its  leaders.  Hard  as  I  know'  it  is  to  avoid  that  glare,  to  shrink 
from  its  seductive  glitter,  something  in  that  direction  may  at  least 
be  wisely  done  :  remembering  always,  instead  of  forgetting  con¬ 
stantly,  the  charm  w'hich  ever  haunts  the  theatre — mystery.  It 
is  a  sad  mistake  to  break  that  charm,  to  parade  its  secrets,  and  the 
gainer,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  he  who  sometimes  shields  him¬ 
self  behind  the  veil.  When  the  young  actor  enters  the  stage-door, 
he  soon  learns  that  the  palace  or  the  hovel  are  alike  but  paint  and 
canvas,  he  should  be  careful,  how'ever,  to  keep  the  disillusion  to 
himself,  instead  of  being  in  a  hurry  to  let  his  friends  know  that  he 
has  found  his  new'  world  out.  Let  novices  recollect  that  they  have 
embarked  upon  a  life  which ,  so  to  speak ,  begins  backwards — being 
one  of  the  professions  in  which  youth  is  an  asset — sometimes,  I 
fear,  the  only  stock-in-trade  ;  the  outlook  then  is  sad  indeed.  Let 
them  start  with  the  resolve  to  leave  their  calling  richer  than  they 
found  it,  by  striving  to  add  a  stone  to  the  monument  of  its  great¬ 
ness,  and  to  write,  if  not  a  page,  at  least  a  phrase  in  its  history ;  for 
I  contend  that  although  the  gifts  and  qualities  essential  to  make  a 
really  great  actor  are  as  rare  as  those  needed  to  excel  in  the  other 
arts,  moderate  adaptability,  backed  up  by  patience,  will  earn  a  fair 
and  useful  position  on  the  stage.  Let  Shakespeare’s  precepts  to 
the  players  abide  in  their  memory,  and  let  this  verse  by  Words¬ 
worth  live  there  also  : 
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Keep,  ever  keep,  as  if  by  touch 
Of  self-restraining  art. 

The  modest  charm  of  not  too  much — 
Part  seen,  imagined  part. 


Let  me  remind  them  that  the  refined  and  cultured  Barton  Booth 
-to  whose  memory  there  is  also  a  monument  in  Poets’  Corner, 
ilthough  his  bones  rest  elsewhere— argued  that  the  longest  life  was 
too  short  for  the  endless  study  of  the  actor.  Let  them  remember 
that  Rubinstein  said  if  he  neglected  one  day’s  practice  he  knew  it 
the  next  day,  the  critics  knew  it  the  day  after,  and  the  public 
knew  it  the  day  after  that.  Let  them  not  be  too  elated  when 
praised,  nor  too  cast  down  when  found  fault  with  :  accepting 
criticism,  w’hen  it  comes  from  a  capable  pen,  as  a  valuable  stimu¬ 
lant.  Let  them  beware  of  the  tendency  of  the  day  to  overdo  the 
necessary  use  of  cosmetics — even  the  light  of  genius  cannot  shine 
through  a  mask.  One  final  warning  ;  let  them  believe  that  they 
would  lose  little  but  gain  much  in  standing  more  aloof  from  some 
forms  of  notoriety  ;  fewer  interviews,  fewer  paragraphs,  and  fewer 
photographs,  would  in  the  end  better  serve  them  than  their  per¬ 
petual  and  irritating  so-called  advertisement ;  Shakespeare  knew 
well  the  meaning  of  his  words  “  All  the  world’s  a  stage,”  and  would 
not  admire  their  corruption  by  any  of  its  followers  into  ‘  ‘  The  stage 
is  all  the  world.” 

My  closing  thoughts  will  concern  a  subject  on  which  I  find  my¬ 
self  in  part  at  variance  with  many  abler  minds,  the  question  of  a 
State-endowed  theatre,  and  I  will  at  once  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  such  a  project  for  England.  So  far  as  I  am  able,  for  the  clock, 
which  takes  the  place  of  stageland’s  prompter’s  bell,  warns  me  of 
the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  I  will  give  reasons  for  my  non-belief 
and  will  add  a  few  wwds  on  my  entire  belief  in  the  establishment 
of  a  National  or  Repertory  Theatre. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  what 
effort  could  be  made  to  help  the  British  stage  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  signed  by  authorities  in  the  Church, 
Literature,  Art  in  all  its  branches — including  poor  little  Cinderella 
-and  by  men  and  women  of  light  and  leading.  This  splendid 
collection  of  autographs  did  not,  in  many  cases,  mean  support  to 
a  given  scheme  but  discontent  with  existing  conditions  and  general 
agreement  that  something  should  be  done  to  promote  a  better 
state  of  things ;  while  it  was  admitted  that  in  speaking  of  a  sub¬ 
sidised  theatre  the  point  was  in  no  way  settled  whether  it  should 
helped,  as  in  certain  foreign  cities,  out  of  the  reigning 
sovereign’s  privy  purse,  from  the  coffers  of  the  exchequer,  or 
onducted  by  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  whose  words  on  any  subject  claim 
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respect,  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plea  for  the  foundation  of 
a  subsidised  high-class  permanent  theatre ;  although  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  more  hope  of  the  object  being  attained  by 
private  munificence  than  by  State  aid.  He  thinks  “  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of  is  both  deep  and  wide.  The  drama  is  suffering  just  as 
literature  is  suffering,  or  as  public  life  is  suffering,  and  even  society. 
The  evil  is  an  impatience  of  continuous  attention,  of  serious 
thought,  of  any  hitch  in  our  ease,  our  luxuries,  or  our  indulgences. 
We  are  all  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  tarantula  of  restlessness,  which 
makes  us  skip  from  one  pleasant  spot  to  the  next,  without  quietly 
enjoying  any  one  in  peace.  We  hurry  from  one  crush  to  the  next, 
glance  at  one  short  story  after  another,  drop  in  to  see  the  new 
acrobat  or  skirt-dancer,  smoke  a  cigarette,  and  arrange  a  party 
for  to-morrow.  The  people  who  will  sit  steadily  through  three 
hours  of  an  intellectual  drama  is  really  very  limited.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  are  enormous.  The  immense  distances,  the  five  or  six 
millions  who  almost  force  long  runs  of  plays  on  managers,  the  fact 
that  in  London  there  are  every  night  some  two  hundred  thousand 
casual  visitors  who  simply  want  a  little  excitement.” 

Mr.  Pinero  used  the  voice  of  authority  to  say  :  A  fine  play  is 
the  rarest  product  of  any  country.  But  where  other  countries  are 
ahead  of  us — at  least,  I  hold  so — is  that  when  a  fine  play  is  pro¬ 
duced,  they  do  something  for  it.  They  preserve  it :  they  take  a 
reasonable  amount  of  pride  in  it ;  they  do  not  allow  it,  when  it  has 
once  been  seen  and  admired,  to  be  neglected,  forgotten  ;  they  take 
good  care  that  from  time  to  time  it  shall  be  displayed  as  evidence 
of  what  they  can  do  in  that  particular  department  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  And  there  you  have  one  of  the  great  uses — I  do  not  by  any 
means  say  the  only  use — of  a  theatre  which,  whether  established 
by  the  State ,  or  by  a  municipal  corporation ,  or  by  private  munifi¬ 
cence,  shall  be  independent  of  the  purely  commercial  conditions 
which  too  frequently  govern  the  drama  in  Great  Britain.” 

A  valuable  opinion  was  also  expressed  by  one — the  remembrance 
of  whose  acting  lingers  w  ith  us  yet  like  the  sweet  fragrance  from 
some  dainty  perfume — I  mean  Mary  Anderson.  To  use  the  far 
better  words  of  her  illustrious  fellow  countryman  :  ”  When  she 
passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music.”  That  lady 
was  ‘  ‘  delighted  to  hear  of  the  movement  on  foot  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  State-aided  Theatre  and  Dramatic  School.  Both  hare 
been  sadly  needed  since  the  old  stock  company  days  ceased  to  be. 
While  these  existed,  good  honest  training  was  the  rule,  and  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  brought  up  in  such  companies 
were  generally  well-rounded,  smooth,  pleasing  in  their  work,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  been  brilliantly  endowed.  Perhaps  they 
followed  tradition  too  slavishly,  but  the  tradition  was  of  the  best, 
and  gave  them  solid  ground  on  which  to  stand.  Considering, 
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therefore,  the  sufferings  of  the  would-be  actor,  who  must  paint  his 
picture  directly  before  a  critical  public,  and  who,  unlike  his  brother- 
of-the-brush,  cannot  sketch  in  or  rub  out  what  he  has  done  in 
private— considering  also  what  the  public  endures  in  witnessing 
his  blind  and  of  ten-times  frantic  efforts  at  effect,  it  would  indeed 
be  a  charity  to  both  to  found  a  State-aided  theatre  and  dramatic 
I  school.  What  an  incentive  these  would  be  to  conscientious  work  \ 

I  Nothing  but  good  could  come  of  such  a  venture  ;  good  to  the  public, 

I  whose  amusement  should  be  of  the  best,  good  to  the  young  actor, 

I  who,  having  his  work  perfected  and  polished  before  presenting  it 
I  to  his  audience,  would  come  upon  the  stage  with  confidence  and 
I  authority.” 

I  I  wish  to  add  some  words  by  Mr.  John  Hare,  whose  labours  as 
I  actor  and  as  manager  have  for  many  years  shed  lustre  on  his  pro- 
I  fession,  words  spoken  at  last  year’s  Royal  Academy  banquet,  in  an 
I  eloquent  plea  for  the  endowment  of  a  National  theatre  :  ”  A  theatre 
I  which  should  uphold  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  British  stage, 

I  where  the  best  and  worthiest  plays  of  British  authors  should  be 
I  performed,  and  to  which  a  sound  school  of  gratuitous  dramatic 
I  teaching  should  be  attached.  Such  an  institution  would  at  once 
I  raise  the  dignity  of  the  drama  to  the  level  it  occupies  in  other  great 
.  I  nations  of  the  world,  and  would  help  to  check  those  malignant 
( I  growths  which  are  poisoning  and  undermining  our  very  existence, 
g  I  and  making  our  stage  a  byword  and  reproach.” 
e  I  I  agree  with  every  w’ord  that  I  have  quoted,  excepting  only  those 
e  I  which  advocate  State  aid.  If  1  remember  rightly  it  is  a  French 
1- 1  proverb  which  says  :  ‘  ‘  Scratch  a  Russian ,  you  will  find  the 
ly  I  Tartar.”  So  I  verily  believe,  if  you  scratch  many  a  Briton  there 
jd  I  will  still  be  found  the  Puritan — both  being  somewhat  barbarous  in 
fi.  I  their  different  ways.  I  think  the  old  nursery  rhyme  might  run  : 
ns  l‘‘Fe-fi-fo-fum — I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Puritan  !  ”  But  I  quarrel 
■  with  no  man’s  views,  and  conversion  is  not  my  mission ;  to  hurl 
ICC  I  rational  ideas  against  a  brick  wall  is  a  waste  of  time,  why  tilt  your 
Dffi  lance  against  a  scarecrow  ;  the  only  persons  I  have  ever  met  who 
far  I  object  to  plays  and  refuse  to  admit  that  any  good  can  come  of  them 
she  lire  persons  who  have  lacked  the  courage  to  see  and  hear  one.  I 
ady|!>ave  even,  in  years  gone  by,  known  respectable  and  respected 
ish-  Itigots  whose  views  on  all  artistic  subjects  were  so  dwarfed  and 
lave  Imbecile  as  to  allow  them  to  see  but  little  difference  between  the 
be.  |anb  on  a  sign -board  and  the  art  of  the  most  inspired  Academician. 
Msel  Time,  the  great  healer,  in  his  justice,  in  his  mercy,  has  done 
nies  Inuch  to  dam  the  floods  of  fierce  invective  and  to  stem  the  torrents 
sven  v'  contempt  with  which  the  actor  has  been  so  often  and  so  long 
they  i»sailed,  but  prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness  when  ingrained  die 
beBt,l-rd— so  that,  in  this  country,  were  ever  State-endowed  or 
ring, fronicipal  theatres  authoritatively  advocated  the  question  would,  I 
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fear,  become  a  party  one  and  so  degenerate  into  election  squabbles 
over  the  outlay,  down  to  its  petty  details  of  rates  and  taxes:  to 
which  a  large  proportion  of  warped  but  powerful  Nonconformists 
would  object  to  contribute ;  the  breeches-pocket  of  the  Puritan 
tax-payer  would  be  a  hard  lock  to  pick.  Eemember,  too,  the 
mass  of  good  folk  in  this  land  of  ours  who,  if  they  think  at  all. 
think  everything  bad  :  who  drift  aimlessly  down  the  smooth  stream 
of  dull  monotony ,  placidly  ignorant  even  of  earthquakes  and  barelv 
conscious  of  momentous  changes  in  public  affairs.  We  live  in 
Utopia  in  hoping  to  see  the  drama  as  cherished  in  our  country  as, 
happily  for  those  lands,  it  is  in  France  and  Germany ;  where  love 
of  the  stage  is  an  inborn  instinct,  and  regard  for  the  theatre  so 
generally  showm  by  the  dignified  externals  of  their  playhouses ;  in 
itself  enough  to  stir  an  actor’s  pride,  enforcing  him  to  respect  the 
art  he  follows  when  he  finds  it  so  respected. 

What  to  my  mind  is  needed  for  the  welfare  and  renown  of  the  ea 
drama  is  concentration.  There  are  numbers  of  good  actors  but 
they  are  too  scattered ,  too  restless ,  too  prone  to  move  about ;  the  ac 
public  must  be  bewildered  where  to  look  for,  how  to  find  them;  co 
some  at  least  among  them  should  be  banded  together  and  find  a  he 
home  under  one  roof.  I  grant  that  life  is  so  fierce,  so  hurried,  that  ev 
a  large  section  of  the  surging,  struggling  mass  of  humanity  which  cn 
makes  up  this  vast  city  craves  only  for  a  light  and  frivolous  form  us 
of  entertainment :  let  it  be  so  :  let  there  be  as  many  theatres  as  ha 
may  be  needed  for  the  purpose,  but  let  their  managers  remember  by 
that  public  taste  is  capricious — sudden  changes  in  it  occur  when  & 
least  expected  ;  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  admirable  w^ork  now’  beinc  wc 
done  for  the  stage  by  a  few,  who  need  no  naming,  and  let  more  bn 
be  done,  that  we  may  have  one  playhouse  which  shall  not,  in  any  )us 
circumstances,  be  entirely  given  over  to  unbroken  and  often  inter  in 
minable  runs. 

How  far  is  our  country  from  such  a  triumph ;  How  might  this  rei 
end  be  achieved?  It  is  much  to  say  but  1  believe  there  are  three  les 
possible  means.  First  and  best.  By  the  munificence  of  a  im 
possessor  of  great  riches  ;  I  trust  a  British  subject,  who  could  aU'  vo 
w’ould  earn  fame  by  the  endowment  of  an  English  theatre  fo  Ve 
National  purposes  in  perpetuity  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  ( oir  lla 
such  a  man  be  found?  I,  for  one,  think  the  search  might  not  I'  the 
hopeless,  if  wisely,  discreetly,  pursued;  in  so  important  a  qu'>  its 
there  should  be  no  false  step.  I  may  add  that  if  any  man  of  wealt  sin 
is  desirous  of  doing  such  a  conspicuous  service  to  the  Nation  ar  nl 
to  the  Empire,  he  need  not  be  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  planniii 
and  organising  the  institution  in  question.  It  is  within  my  knov-  me 
ledge  that  a  detailed  scheme  for  such  a  theatre  is  in  existence,  an  dai 
that  it  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  many  experts,  hov  reci 
literary  and  theatrical.  \ 
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There  is  yet  a  second  way.  By  an  already  prosperous  and 
established  manager,  if  he  would  forego  certain  commercial  gains, 
engaging  leading  members  of  his  company  for  annual  incomes  in 
place  of  weekly  salaries,  and  granting  them  some  share  in  the 
financial  results  of  his  enterprise  ;  while  they  on  their  part  might 
lessen  their  chief’s  labours  and  relieve  him  of  many  anxieties  ;  for 
instance,  by  taking  in  turn,  as  is  so  ably  done  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais— which  remains,  in  spite  of  some  decay,  the  first  theatre 
of  the  world— the  duties  of  semainier,  laudably  vieing  with  each 
other  when  on  the  rota  of  weekly  control ,  in  capacity  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  The  burden  of  management  might  otherwise  be  lightened , 
but  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  moment  for  detail.  I  doubt  if 
it  is  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  director  of  an  important 
theatre  takes  rank  with  other  employers  of  labour  as  a  practical 
I  benefactor,  for  he  supports  large  numbers  of  homes  and  families  in 
ease  and  comfort. 

third  and  final  project.  By  a  body  of  capable  and  enthusiastic 
actors  forming  themselves  into  a  commonw’ealth ;  to  act  as  a 
council  but  choosing  their  leader  from  among  themselves,  for  if  the 
head  of  a  theatre,  however  it  may  be  endowed  or  founded,  is  to 
even  hope  to  be  successful  I  contend  he  must  be  as  much  an  auto¬ 
crat  as  the  captain  of  a  ship.  The  history  of  the  English  stage  tells 
us  beyond  all  doubt  and  question  that  its  ablest  and  loftiest  work 
has  ever  been  achieved  by  actor-managers  ;  the  fact  is  proclaimed 
by  the  names  of  Garrick,  Kemble,  Macready,  Mathews,  Phelps, 
Kean,  Webster,  Wigan,  Hare,  Kendal,  Irving — if  in  that  list  I 
would  include  my  own  name  you  will  forgive  me  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  it  is  also  owned  by  one  wbo  shared  my  labours — and 
just  as  truly  now  is  the  best  work  being  done  by  those  actors  who 
ire  at  the  helm  to-day. 

we  players,  with  the  other  crafts,  pass  down  the  ages  the 
remorseless  figure  of  Time  following  at  our  heels  with  his  relent¬ 
less  scythe,  mowing  us  one  by  one  from  his  path,  successors  happily 
ind  joyously,  in  all  the  splendour  of  youth,  arrive  to  take  on  our 
work,  as  those  of  to-day  replaced  others  whose  turn  was  done  with. 
Kearly  three  hundred  years  have  rolled  aw^ay  since  Philip 
Massinger,  the  dramatist,  wrote  :  “  Mark  how  the  old  actors  decay, 
tbe  young  sprout  up.”  So  will  it  ever  be  ;  the  vineyard  may  keep 
Its  most  luscious  grapes  for  favoured  years,  the  orchard  may  not 
always  yield  the  pick  of  the  basket,  but  the  beautiful  art  of  acting 
^11  live  on ;  if  the  sacred  fire  burns  dimly  for  awhile  it  will  never 
spire,  being  “  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.”  The  drama  is 
iindying  and  stands  as  the  most  entrancing,  winning,  moving, 
maddening,  alluring  thing  ever  conceived  for  the  delight  and 
^creation  of  mankind. 


Squire  Bancroft. 
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M.  Santos  Dumont  has  written  a  notable  article  in  the  March 
Fortnightly  on  that  subject  with  which  his  name  is  so  well 
known.  He  has  taken  us  for  a  pleasant  trip  to  the  realms  of  dream¬ 
land,  and  has  portrayed  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  future  of  aerial 
navigation. 

But  there  are  two  points  in  his  dissertation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  liable  to  mislead  those  not  conversant  with  the  past 
history  or  present-day  opinions  on  this  great  subject.  These  points 
are,  firstly,  as  regards  the  man  and  the  past,  and,  secondly,  as 
regards  the  air-ships  and  the  future. 

On  reading  the  opening  page  (in  which,  by  the  way,  the  first 
personal  pronoun  occurs  no  less  than  twenty-three  times),  one 
might  be  led  to  believe  that  M.  Santos  Dumont  was  the  first  and 
only  inventor  of  air-ships ,  and  that  the  apparatus  which  he  has  con¬ 
structed  was  the  only  such  that  has  been  tried.  I  will,  therefore, 
venture  to  relate  in  a  few  words  what  has  already  been  done  iu 
this  line. 

Very  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  balloon,  in  1783,  several 
designs  were  published  of  elongated  balloons  to  be  driven  by  pro¬ 
pellers,  but  the  first  actual  air-ship,  as  such  vessels  have  now  come 
to  be  called,  was  constructed  in  1852  by  M.  Giffard,  in  Paris.  The 
general  design  of  this  machine  was  very  similar  to  that  now  used. 
The  balloon  was  spindle-shaped,  and  in  the  car  below  it  was  a 
steam-engine  of  three  horse-power,  rotating  a  large  screw  propeller. 
This  apparatus  was  successful  as  far  as  it  went ,  but  that  was  not 
far,  for  its  speed  was  not  sufficient  to  stem  the  wind.  Several 
other  machines  of  somewhat  similar  design  w'ere  built  in  later 
years,  but  without  any  more  satisfactory  result.  The  first  really 
successful  air-ship  was  that  built  by  the  French  Government  in 
1884.  This  w^as  propelled  by  a  screw  at  the  fore  end,  driven  by  an 
electric  motor,  and,  in  its  first  ascent  created  a  record,  in  that, 
after  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  minutes’  duration,  it  returned  to  its 
point  of  departure.  After  this  quite  a  number  of  trials  were  made 
with  the  machine,  most  of  which  were  highly  successful.  On  one 
occasion  the  balloon  travelled  from  Meudon  to  Paris  and  back 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  This  speed,  it 
may  be  noticed,  is  greater  than  that  which  M.  Santos  Dumo;u 
seems  so  proud  of  having  accomplished.  The  length  of  the  journey, 
too,  would  be  about  as  long  as  any  made  by  this  aeronaut. 
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on  many  more  attempts  were  made  by  various  inventors  to  propel 
balloons,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  although  without  much 
success.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  connection  to  point 
out  a  somewhat  misleading  statement  in  M.  Santos  Dumont’s 
article.  “  When,  eight  years  ago,”  he  says,  “  I  first  proposed  to 
attach  an  explosive  petroleum  motor  beneath  a  balloon  filled  with 
inflammable  gas,  the  world  cried  out  against  the  project.”  This 
might  seem  to  imply  that  such  an  idea  was  something  novel  and 
unpractical,  while,  in  reality.  ”  the  world,”  whoever  that  might 
be.  mav  well  have  cried  out  that  it  was  dangerous,  seeing  that  in 
1896  Dr.  Wolfert  had  ascended  with  just  such  a  contrivance,  and 
had  therebv  met  with  a  terrible  death.  About  a  year  later  a  motor- 
nropelled  balloon  ascended  in  England,  and  several  more  on  the 
Continent. 

It  was  in  1898  that  M.  Santos  Dumont  made  his  first  trials  with 
air-ships,  and  he  has  continued  his  experiments  on  and  off  till  1903. 
Numberless  failures  onlv  testify  to  the  intrepidity  of  the  bold  ex¬ 
perimenter.  and  the  biggest  event,  boomed  to  the  whole  world,  was 
when,  on  October  18th,  1901,  he  travelled  from  St.  Cloud  round 
the  Eiffel  Tower  and  back  (nearly  seven  miles)  in  half-an-hour.  T 
believe  this  constitutes  his  record  both  for  distance  and  speed.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  very  similar  journeys,  with  a  very  similar 
machine,  had  been  accomplished  years  before. 

Since  then  much  progress  has  been  made.  In  1902  the  Messrs. 
Lebaudy  constructed  a  large  new  air-ship,  designed  by  M.  Julliot, 
which  proved  a  great  success.  This  vessel  made  altogether  about 
thirty-three  ascents,  and  on  every  occasion,  except  one,  returned 
safely  to  its  shed.  Many  of  these  journeys  were  of  comparatively 
great  length,  one  being  of  no  less  than  sixty -one  miles,  and  the 
maximum  speed  recorded  was  over  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 
This  machine  was  unfortunately  wrecked  while  landing  after  one 
of  its  many  successful  journeys,  but  the  owners,  well  satisfied  with 
the  success  attained ,  have  since  constructed  another  air-ship,  which 
has  already  made  thirty  voyages  without  mishap. 

Considering  all  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  M.  Santos  Dumont 
has  not  accomplished  anything  so  very  special  in  the  air-ship  line , 
except  to  advertise  and  bring  the  subject  forward.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  wish  to  belittle  his  pluck  in  his  daring  exploits,  his  energy 
in  again  and  again  overcoming  failures  and  difficulties,  his  enter¬ 
prise  in  building  so  many  different  forms  of  air-ship.  Aerial 
navigators  certainly  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing  their 
pet  hobby  so  much  before  the  public.  But,  after  all,  he  is  not  the 
original  inventor  of  the  air-ship,  he  is  not  the  first  to  have  per¬ 
formed  successful  return  journeys,  he  is  not  the  first  to  apply  petrol 
engines  to  the  propulsion  of  balloons,  and  his  machines  have  not, 
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up  to  now,  accomplished  nearly  such  long  journeys,  or  travelled  at 
anything  like  so  great  a  speed,  as  those  of  other  inventors. 

And  now  as  to  air-ships  and  the  future.  M.  Santos  Dumont  in 
his  article,  seems  very  sanguine  about  the  future  of  motor  balloon¬ 
ing.  He  discloses  a  delightful  dream  of  floating  through  the  skies 
day  after  day,  passing  over  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  riding  on  as  far  as  Constantinople.  But  the  whole 
practicability  of  the  scheme  is  buried  in  the  last  small  sentence, 

‘  ‘  we  shall  find  means  to  return  to  Paris.  ’  ’  What  are  those  means? 

He  states  that  his  new  aerial  yacht  is  only  to  be  capable  of  attain¬ 
ing  a  speed  of  15  kilom.  (9‘3  miles)  an  hour.  At  this  rate  it  would 
take  over  six  days  hard  steaming  to  accomplish  the  1,500  miles  i 
of  return  journey  to  Paris !  And  what  if  during  this  time  a 
moderately  strong  wind  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour  should 
spring  up  ?  During  the  thirty  days  in  the  air  which  he  speaks  of, 
the  vessel  would  be  almost  sure  to  have  to  encounter  such  a  wind, 
and  then  the  huge  vessel,  despite  its  propellers,  would  be  wafted 
away  to  far-distant  regions,  whence  it  is  not  likely  to  return  except  I 
packed  in  small  pieces. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  the  future  air-ships  may  be  so 
improved  that  we  may  have  a  vessel  capable  of  travelling,  say,  forty 
or  fifty  miles  an  hour  through  the  air,  and  then  much  of  this  fas¬ 
cinating  form  of  travel  might  be  done.  But  this  is  about  the  lowest 
speed  that  could  be  considered  really  practical,  since  we  must  be 
able  to  go  against  any  ordinary  strong  breeze. 

Now  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  navigation  of  the  air 
have  long  since  been  divided  into  two  schools — the  balloonists,  and 
those  who  have  been  called  “  Aviators.”  The  first  regard  the 
balloon — the  gas-vessel — as  an  essential  and  convenient  expedient 
for  overcoming  the  force  of  gravity.  This,  they  point  out,  already 
exists,  is  w’ell  understood,  and  can  undoubtedly  be  driven  through 
the  air  by  suitable  propellers  at  a  fair  speed.  The  Aviators,  on  the 
other  hand,  declare  that  the  balloon  is  an  unnecessary  encum¬ 
brance,  which  can  never  become  a  really  practical  means  of  navi¬ 
gating  the  air,  and  they  rely  on  attaining  their  object  by  means 
of  purely  mechanical  force,  as  does  a  bird.  M.  Santos  Dumont 
has  made  out  a  case  for  the  former,  and  so  I  should  like,  though 
myself  an  old  balloonist,  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  which 
would  be  gained  by  a  flying  machine  not  dependent  on  a  light  gas 
to  lift  it,  and  to  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  drawbacks  inherent 
in  the  large  gas-bag. 

A  balloon  must  necessarily  be  big.  This  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  i 
realised  by  some  would-be  inventors.  Consider  the  theory  of  a  : 
balloon.  Why  does  it  rise  in  the  air?  Solely  because  its  bulk  | 
displaces  a  given  volume  of  air,  and  that  its  total  weight  is  less  i 
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than  that  of  the  displaced  air.  A  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  weigh 
only  761b.,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  to  lift  7001b.  (about 
the  least  weight  of  a  practical  machine  and  occupants)  we 
must  displace  at  least  10,000  cubic  feet.  But  the  larger 
the  vessel,  the  greater  is  the  power  required  to  drive  it 
through  the  air.  One  cannot  propel  a  battleship  with  the 
engines  of  a  steam  pinnace.  To  add  larger  engines,  however, 
entails  again  increasing  the  size  of  the  balloon  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  lift.  A  huge  size  is  therefore  a  necessity,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  colossal  vessels  of  Zeppelin  and  of  Lebaudy.  The 
latter,  which  has  proved  so  successful,  contains  95,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  and  is  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  There  is,  moreover, 
another  difficulty  to  contend  with  when  employing  a  large  bulk  of 
gas.  A  slight  change  of  temperature  alters  the  volume,  and 
consequent  lifting  power,  of  the  gas.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  our 
Brazilian  friend  discusses  at  length,  and  is  one  which  he  hopes  to 
overcome  by  a  means  which  has  frequently  been  suggested  before. 
The  artificial  heating  of  the  gas  is  an  old  idea.  I  published  such 
a  design  myself  many  years  ago  (v.  Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Inst.,  June,  1883).  But  the  system  has  many  practical 
objections,  chiefly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  rapidly  altering  the 
temperature  of  the  large  bulk  of  gas,  especially  in  cooling  it,  so 
that  I  now  do  not  think  it  will  answer  in  practice. 

Then,  again,  in  order  to  be  sufficiently  light,  this  huge  vessel 
must  be  constructed  of  comparatively  very  flimsy  material,  and 
this  is  apt  to  be  leaky  and  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  of  much 
wear  and  tear.  There  are  other  difficulties  as  well,  but  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  go  into  further  details  here. 

The  question  is,  have  we  any  other  means  of  travelling  through 
the  air  without  the  aid  of  a  light  gas?  We  have  but  to  look  around 
us  to  see  at  any  moment  a  corroboration  of  the  assertion  that  we 
have,  or  rather,  can  have.  Birds  and  insects  flit  hither  and  thither 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Can  we  not  imitate  them?  If  we  look  to 
the  theory  of  the  matter,  if  we  consider  what  has  actually  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  experiment,  if  we  see  the  various  little 
toys  which  are  to  be  bought  in  any  toy-shop,  we  must  own  that 
everything  looks  promising.  Many  think  that  wings  like  those  of 
a  bird  are  not  to  be  easily  imitated  in  a  practical  machine,  but  the 
aeroplane,  or  propelled  kite,  looks  simple  enough.  Even  M.  Santos 
Dumont  is  kind  enough  to  say,  “  I  have  no  objection  to  aeroplanes 
furnished  with  motors.” 

Small  models,  some  even  weighing  many  pounds,  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  capable  of  raising  themselves  and  progressing 
through  the  air  in  a  steady  course,  until  their  motive  power  has 
Siven  out.  Langley’s  steam  model,  weighing  nearly  thirty  pounds. 
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flew  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Large  man-carrying  machines 
have  been  constructed,  too,  such  as  those  of  Maxim,  Ader,  Kress 
Langley,  and  Wright,  but  none  of  these  (except  possibly  the  last- 
named)  can  be  called  successful.  Nevertheless,  we  have  learnt  a 
great  many  lessons,  and  the  whole  subject  is  now  far  better  under¬ 
stood  than  it  was  some  few  years  ago. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  the  construction  of 
such  machines.  Many  different  methods,  giving  promise  of  good 
results,  have  been  suggested  and  experimented  with,  and  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  the  aerial  machine  of  the  future  may  combine 
several  of  these.  Whatever  form  it  may  take,  it  seems  probable 
that  to  lift  a  given  weight,  the  flying  machine  will  be  infinitely 
smaller  than  the  balloon  air-ship,  and  consequently  be  able  to 
progress  at  a  much  greater  rate  for  the  same  expenditure  of  power. 

When  we  consider  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  modern 
motor-car,  it  will  not  be  so  surprising  if  with  an  aerial  machine 
we  can  attain  to  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  or  more. 
At  such  speed,  quite  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  balloonist, 
an  aerial  machine  would  be  comparatively  independent  of  the  wind, 
except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  very  rough  weather.  A  butterfly 
is  soon  blown  out  of  its  course  by  even  a  light  wind .  while  a  large 
bird  can  battle  against  a  gale.  A  machine  many  times  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  bird  should  be  able  to  do  better  still. 

Almost  every  engineer  and  scientific  investigator  who  has  lately 
made  a  study  of  the  subject  agrees  that  the  attainment  of  human 
flight  apparently  presents  no  insuperable  difficulties.  All  that  is 
wanted,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  a  few’  thousand  pounds  and  a  clever 
and  energetic  inventor,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  machine 
could  not  be  constructed  within  a  year  or  two  capable  of  rising  and 
carrying  a  man  in  safety  for,  at  all  events,  a  short  trip  through 
the  air.  Here  is  a  chance  for  a  millionaire  who  is  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  a  portion  of  his  wealth  to  some  purpose.  But  let  me  warn 
him  against  the  sharks  that  are  ever  ready  to  concoct  some  won¬ 
derful  contrivance,  alluring  as  a  bait,  but  without  the  least  likeli¬ 
hood  of  ever  accomplishing  flight.  Such  schemes  have,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  on  several  recent  occasions,  been  the  means  of  bringing 
incredulity  and  discredit  on  the  subject.  Let  the  would-be  in¬ 
vestor  get  competent  advice  before  parting  with  his  money,  and 
then ,  if  he  has  found  the  right  man ,  he  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
handing  his  name  down  to  posterity  as  having  been  instrumental 
in  introducing  to  the  world  what  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  human  inventions. 

B.  Baden-Powell. 

(President  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain.) 
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The  Emperor  William’s  visit  to  Tangier  has  somewhat  abruptly 
called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  Morocco  Question.  That 
visit  was  a  surprise.  For  some  time  back  German  discontent  with 
the  situation  in  Morocco  has  been  peeping  out,  whether  in  the  talk, 
or  in  the  rather  frigid  silence,  of  some  of  her  agents  ;  hut  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Government  had  given  no  indication  of  the  decision 
which  the  Emperor  has  so  suddenly  conceived  and  carried  out. 
Everyone  has  been  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  only  just  as 
the  Emperor  was  starting  for  Tangier  that  the  newspapers  began 
a  campaign  of  recrimination  against  France,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Eippire  made  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  about  the  anxiety 
occasioned  to  the  Government  by  the  dangers  which  threatened 
German  interests  in  Morocco.  This  language  of  Count  voii 
Bulow’s  was  something  quite  new.  Last  year,  a  few  days  after  the 
publication,  on  April  8th,  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  he  de¬ 
clared  spontaneously  to  the  same  Reichstag  that  he  saw  nothing  in 
this  Agreement  to  cause  any  alarm  to  German  interests.  We  hold 
by  that  declaration.  There  has  been  no  modification  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  since  last  year;  nothing  has  been  added,  and 
nothing  subtracted.  Consequently  one  asks,  not  without  per¬ 
plexity,  how  arrangements  which  seemed  entirely  inoffensive  in 
the  month  of  April,  1904,  could  have  become  dangerous  by  April, 
1905.  And  as  that  is  clearly  irrational,  one  can  only  conclude, 
contrary  to  M.  de  Bulow’’s  assertion,  that  a  change  must  have 
occurred  in  German  politics.  But  why? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  very  naturally  did  not  answer  that 
question.  He  could  not  explain  a  change  of  policy  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  denying  that  it  had  taken  place.  But  the 
newspapers,  which  have  been  much  more  expansive  and  communi¬ 
cative,  as  befits  the  tone  of  polemics,  and  which,  moreover,  have 
less  responsibility — the  North  German  Gazette  and  the  Cologne 
Gazette — have  given  the  note  which  the  rest  of  the  Press  re-echoed. 
.\nd  it  would  not  be  very  rash  to  believe  that  the  inspiration 
prompting  them  was  not  absolutely  private ;  the  ofl&cial  character 
of  their  articles  stares  one  in  the  face. 

Of  course  these  newspapers  have  been  careful  to  talk  of  German 
interests  compromised  in  Morocco ;  but  they  do  not  stop  there. 
They  bring  acrimonious  charges  against  France  of  having  wished 
to  confine  the  decision  of  a  question  which  interests  all  the  Powers 
to  some  three  or  four,  and  of  having  kept  Germany  in  particular 
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not  only  outside  the  group,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  decision  which 
had  been  adopted.  If  this  charge  is  valid  against  France,  it  is 
valid  also  against  England  ;  nevertheless  it  is  only  against  France 
that  it  is  urged.  France  did  not  notify  Germany  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  of  April  8th,  1904.  Well  and  good  ;  but  neither  did  England. 
Certainly  it  was  France  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  arrangement 
concerning  Morocco  ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  argued  that  the  duty  of 
notifying  it  was  specially  incumbent  upon  her.  We  will  not 
quibble  about  that.  If  Paris  had  known  that  Germany  would  sub¬ 
sequently  attach  such  great  importance  to  a  notification  con¬ 
veyed  in  diplomatic  form,  probably  she  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  convey  it.  But  a  year  ago  Germany  had  not  yet  discovered  that 
there  had  been  any  breach  of  manners  at  her  expense.  She  seemed 
indifferent  on  the  question  of  form,  and  satisfied  with  the  substance. 
This  substance  she  had  learned  from  the  publication  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  and  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  the  explanations  which 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  had  made  to  her  not  only  after,  but 
even  before,  the  signing  of  the  Agreement.  These  explanations  had 
moreover  been  asked  for  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and 
had  been  afforded  by  M.  Delcass^  in  the  frankest  and  fullest 
manner  possible.  Prince  Radolin  had  shown  himself  satisfied, 
and  as  he  certainly  transmitted  them  to  his  Government,  it  was 
supposed  that  it  also  was  satisfied. 

Since  April  8th,  1904,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin  has 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement ;  he  has  never  been  told  that  Germany  was  ignorant  of 
it.  Nor  was  this  answer  given  to  the  English  Government  when 
it  communicated  to  Berlin  that  part  of  the  Agreement  which 
relates  to  Egypt,  nor  when  the  German  Government  gave  its 
adhesion  to  the  proposed  Khedivial  decree  relating  to  the  Egyptian 
Debt.  There  was  an  opportunity  for  asking  to  what  whole  these 
clauses  belonged,  if  Germany  was  interested  in  the  answer  to  that 
question.  Nay,  more,  the  Franco-Spanish  Declaration  of  October 
3rd,  1904,  was  notified  to  the  Imperial  Government.  Incidentally 
it  stated  in  formal  terms  that  “  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain  gives  its  adhesion  to  the  Anglo-French  Declaration.” 
Did  not  this  give  the  German  Government  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
eliciting  an  explanation  of  the  Agreement  thus  directly  alluded  to? 
But  it  abstained.  Was  that  because  it  thought  it  useless  to  pursue 
its  investigations  further  with  regard  to  an  Agreement  which  the 
whole  world  knew  in  all  its  details,  and  which  its  own  silence  had 
appeared  to  approve?  Or  was  it  because  it  wanted  to  cherish  a 
grievance  against  France,  which  it  could  use  at  a  good  moment? 
The  first  explanation  seemed  more  plausible  then,  the  second  now. 

It  is  clear  as  daylight  that  neither  the  alleged  danger  to  German 
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interests  in  Morocco  nor  the  neglect  to  notify  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  mystery,  and  we  continue  to 
ask  ourselves  why  the  Emperor  William  went  to  Tangier.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  way  would  be  to  ask  him  himself ;  but,  in  contrast  to 
his  usual  habits,  he  was  very  sparing  of  his  words  during  the  few 
short  hours  which  he  spent  on  Moroccan  territory.  As  a  rule,  too, 
his  harangues  are  reproduced  wdth  an  established  text  ne  varietur  : 
we  know  exactly  what  he  said  and  in  what  terms  he  said  it.  But 
this  time,  no.  There  is  a  very  fair  general  agreement  about  the 
drift  of  his  speech,  but  none  of  the  versions  in  circulation  has 
final  authenticity;  yet  here,  if  ever,  it  was  desirable  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  men’s  minds  as  to  what  was  the  Imperial  idea  and  how 
it  was  expressed. 

The  most  striking  and  important  phrase  in  the  speech  is  the 
phrase  in  which  the  Emperor  affirmed  that  Morocco  was,  and  ought 
to  remain,  an  independent  country ;  but  is  this  affirmation  in  any 
way  contradictory  to  the  Anglo-French  and  Franco- Spanish  Agree¬ 
ments?  England,  Spain,  and  France  have  declared  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  political  con¬ 
dition  of  Morocco,  and  that  they  all  fairly  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Shereefiian  Empire  under  the  sovereignty  of 
its  Sultan.  The  Emperor  William  said  no  more,  and  could  say  no 
more ;  but  perhaps  he  has  his  own  particular  way  of  understanding 
the  use  which  the  Sultan  has  the  right  to  make  of  his  sovereignty 
and  his  independence.  Why  did  he  not  explain  his  views?  We 
quite  admit  that  he  would  repudiate  the  idea  that  Morocco  should 
establish  differential  rates  for  the  advantage  of  some  nations  and 
the  detriment  of  others.  If  that  is  what  is  meant  at  Berlin  by 
“the  principle  of  the  open  door,”  we  fully  agree  with  him.  The 
Anglo-French  Agreement  establishes  that  principle  not  only  for 
France  and  England,  but  for  all  the  Powers.  Germany  has  every 
legitimate  assurance  on  that  point.  But  if,  besides  the  door  wide, 
or  rather  equally,  open  to  international  commerce,  she  thinks  that 
all  the  nations  ought,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  reap 
the  same  advantages  from  its  administration  and  its  economic 
value,  she  is  contesting  the  special  situation  which  France  meant 
to  reserve  for  herself  as  an  equivalent  for  the  very  heavy  charges 
and  responsibilities  which  she  is  undertaking ;  and  that  is  quite 
another  question.  It  is  a  question  which  is  not  clearly  stated 
either  in  the  speeches  of  the  Emperor  or  Count  von  Biilow,  nor  in 
the  Press  articles,  but  it  appears  to  be  in  the  background  of  all 
their  minds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  German  policy,  if  it  bears 
that  interpretation,  is  in  conscious,  wilful,  and  deliberate  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  France.  We  may  add,  to  that  of  England  and 
Spain,  not  to  mention  Italy. 
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The  Anglo-French  Agreement,  in  fact,  states  in  its  second 
Article,  “  The  Government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  recognises 
that  it  belongs  to  France,  as  pre-eminently  the  contiguous 
(limitrophe)  Power  along  an  extended  frontier,  to  guard  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  this  country,  and  to  lend  it  assistance  in  all  adminis¬ 
trative,  economic,  financial,  and  military  reforms  which  it  may 
need.  It  declares  that  it  will  not  hinder  the  intervention  of  France 
for  those  ends,  &c.,  &c.”  The  Franco-Spanish  Declaration  has  a 
clause  to  the  same  effect  :  “  The  Government  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain, 
having  agreed  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  rights,  and  to  guarantee  the 
interests  arising  therefrom,  for  France  in  her  Algerian  possessions, 
and  for  Spain  in  her  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  Ac.” 
Spain  therefore,  as  well  as  England,  recognises  that  France  has 
special  rights  and  interests.  Italy  had  done  so  earlier.  Germany, 
we  admit,  had  not  had  the  same  opportunity  of  explicitly  recog¬ 
nising  the  situation  of  France,  but  she  had  appeared  to  give  it 
implicit  recognition.  Now  she  does  so  no  longer;  again  we  ask, 
Why? 

At  the  present  day  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
have  two  policies  operating  in  different  spheres,  one  in  Europe  and 
the  other  out  of  Europe.  We  do  not  give  the  last  the  simple  name 
of  colonial  policy,  because  that  term  hardly  corresponds  exactly  to 
complex  and  varied  situations.  France  has  long  had  an  extra- 
European  policy,  and  she  has  acquired  an  experience  which  has 
often  cost  her  dear.  Germany  has  only  had  a  few  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Before  she  embarked  on  such  a  course  she  looked  with  a 
favourable  eye  upon  France’s  efforts  in  that  direction ;  she  en¬ 
couraged  them  and  gave  them  a  little  discreet  help  by  means  of 
her  diplomacy.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  much  more  a  con¬ 
tinental  than  a  colonial  statesman,  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  expansion  of  France  outside  Europe.  He  almost  pushed  her 
into  Tunis  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  her  advancing  in  Indo-China. 
Germany  saw  a  double  advantage  for  herself.  In  the  first  place 
France  was  wearing  out  her  imagination  and  her  strength  in  dis¬ 
tant  enterprises;  secondly,  she  sometimes,  not  to  say  very  fre¬ 
quently,  found  herself  brought  into  collision  with  the  interests  of 
other  European  Powers,  which  made  it  more  difficult  for  her  to 
contract  alliances  or  even  to  enter  into  friendly  relations.  As 
Germany  had  not  yet  inaugurated  any  “  world  policy,”  she  could 
not  take  umbrage  at  the  development  of  French  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  she  felt  an  unmixed  satisfaction  in  seeing  F’rance  at 
odds  with  Italy  in  Tunis  and  with  England  in  Egypt. 

If  these  were  Germany’s  reflections,  France  had  her  own  ideas, 
and  they  led  to  results  not  foreseen  at  Berlin.  It  was  well  known 
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that  the  question  of  Morocco  must  inevitably  come  to  the  front 
some  day,  and  that  France  might  legitimately  claim  to  take  a 
preponderant  share  in  its  solution  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  this 
very  fact  would  bring  her  into  conflict  with  England,  Spain,  and 
perhaps  Italy,  and  to  Germany  this  was  no  unpleasing  prospect. 
Things  have  turned  out  differently.  The  skill  of  French  diplomacy 
has  changed  a  possibility  of  discord  into  a  motive  power  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  Morocco  has  served  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  an 
unforeseen  agreement  with  Italy  first,  England  next,  and  finally 
Spain. 

Public  opinion  in  England  has  not  been  misled  ;  it  has  been 
clearly  understood  that  German  manifestations  ostensibly  aimed 
only  at  France  were  also  directed  against  England.  The  great 
commercial  development  of  Germany ;  her  growing  maritime 
power ;  her  claim  to  universal  hegemony  put  forward  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  pacific  speech  delivered 
at  Bremen  before  starting  for  Tangier  ;  his  former  declaration  that 
the  future  of  his  country  lay  upon  the  water — all  these  apparently 
separate,  but  really  convergent,  elements  of  the  same  idea,  pur¬ 
sued,  as  it  is,  with  method,  tenacity,  and  energy,  should  give  food 
for  reflection  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  those  European  Powers 
which  have  the  greatest  share  of  the  world’s  trade.  The  result  has 
been  the  growth  of  an  angry  feeling  between  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  between  the  German  and  English 
peoples,  which  their  Governments  cannot  always  keep  in  check. 
Have  we  not  here,  at  any  rate,  a  partial  explanation  of  the  sudden 
change  in  Berlin  wuth  regard  to  France?  Germany  had  grown 
accustomed  to  think  of  France  and  England  as  somewhat  coldly 
apart,  and  likely  long  to  remain  so ;  the  old  dispute  about  Egypt 
was  reason  enough ,  and  the  approaching  trouble  in  Morocco  would 
add  yet  another.  This  made  Germany  feel  safe.  But  suddenly 
she  sees  England  and  France  clasping  hands  in  Egypt  over  this 
very  question  of  Morocco.  In  a  moment  the  impossible  of  the 
evening  before  has  suddenly  flashed  over  the  horizon  : — England, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  all  the  great  Mediterranean  Powers  in  com¬ 
plete  accord  about  Morocco.  Indeed,  the  mutual  understanding 
goes  further  than  that ;  the  divisions  w  hich  had  so  long  existed 
between  them  have  vanished  into  mist. 

It  was  rather  a  shock  to  Berlin,  and  here  we  come  upon  the 
cause  of  the  bad  temper  which  has  suddenly  exploded  after 
smouldering  several  months.  If,  in  spite  of  all  the  assurances  she 
bas  received,  Germany  really  had  any  lingering  anxiety  about 
ber  interests  in  Morocco,  why  did  she  not  institute  inquiries?  M. 
Delcass^,  in  his  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  declared  him¬ 
self  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  answer  any  questions.  He  had 
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already  told  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  an  interpellation  by  M.  Albert 
Decrois,  that  there  was  nothing  in  our  intervention  in  Morocco  to  ^ 
cause  apprehension  to  any  Power,  provided  it  had  any  claim  to  ^ 
profit.  Could  he  go  further?  Was  it  France’s  business  to  take  ‘ 

the  initiative  in  affording  explanations  which  Berlin  had  not  ^ 

asked  for?  Certainly  it  might  have  been  desirable,  if  that  would  ^ 

have  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  clouds,  for  there  was  no  need  ^ 

to  bring  in  any  question  of  wounded  pride.  It  would  be  in  the  in-  ^ 

terest  of  all  the  Powers,  and  specially  of  France,  to  bring  Germany,  f 

if  possible,  to  a  less  pugnacious  frame  of  mind.  But  how  can  we  f 

believe  that  she  is  really  afraid  for  her  commercial  interests  in  ^ 

Morocco  ?  A  little  time  ago  she  emphasised  the  fact  that  she  had  ^ 

no  other  interests  there  ;  she  has  discovered  some  since.  She  has  ' 

political  interests  which  have  moved  her  to  intervene,  and  these  1 

interests  are  not  limited  to  Morocco.  Moreover,  she  has  pro-  “ 

claimed  her  intention  of  defending  them  and  asserting  them,  either  ® 

by  direct  intervention  with  the  Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz  as  an  inde-  ^ 

pendent  sovereign,  or  by  making  Morocco  a  European  question  ' 

and  summoning  an  international  conference  to  consider  it.  M.  ^ 

de  Tattenbach’s  mission  to  Fez  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  German  ^ 

programme,  dealing  direct  with  the  Sultan.  The  proposal  of  an  * 

international  conference  will  come  next.  ' 

Count  von  Tattenbach  is  a  very  well-known  man,  and  an 
authority  about  Morocco.  He  represented  his  country  there 
formerly,  and  since  then  he  has  already  successfully  accomplished  ^ 
one  mission.  He  is  now  Minister  at  Lisbon  ;  the  Emperor  picked  ' 
him  up  there  and  carried  him  on  to  Tangier.  Thence  he  sends  ^ 
him  to  Fez  with  instructions  which  we  may  not  know",  but  have  | 
little  difficulty  in  divining.  Their  object  is  to  make  trouble  for 
M.  St.  Eene  Taillandier  by  demanding  on  Germany’s  behalf  part  | 
of  what  he  is  asking  for  France. 

As  to  an  international  conference,  the  German  Press  writes  ^ 
columns  about  it,  and  the  German  Government  has,  we  think,  J 
also  spoken  of  it ;  nevertheless  we  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  its 
assembling.  The  newspapers  recall  the  Madrid  Conference  of 
1880.  Doubtless  they  think  that  a  precedent,  but  it  is  a  precedent  ^ 

without  the  smallest  analogy  with  the  actual  situation.  The  ^ 

question  in  1880  was  merely  one  of  defining  the  position  of  the 
Censaux  and  limiting  their  number.  These  Censaux  are 
natives  attached  to  the  European  legations,  who  render  certain 
services  and  are  in  return  protected.  Their  numbers  had  been 
abnormally  increased,  and  the  matter  required  regulating.  Clearly  ; 
that  was  a  very  small  question ;  but  as  all  the  legations  bad 
Censaux,  all  the  Powers  had  to  be  represented  at  the  Con¬ 
ference.  France  played  an  important  part,  and  was  throughout 
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backed  and  supported  by  Germany,  which  at  that  time  was 
systematically  in  favour  of  action  outside  Europe.  The  joint 
action  of  Europe  in  settling  this  question  of  the  Censaux  w’as 
clearly  both  useful  and  necessary ;  but  what  would  be  the  good 
of  a  conference  now  except  to  call  in  question  the  different  points 
about  which  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  have  come  to  an 
agreement?  Is  it  likely  that  any  of  them  would  agree  to  such  a 
proceeding?  They  hold  that  their  interests  are  practically 
guaranteed  by  their  engagements  with  each  other ;  why  discuss 
the  question  again,  probably  under  less  favourable  conditions? 
England  would  ask  for  no  more  than  “  the  open  door  ”  ;  she  has 
it  now.  The  United  States  Government,  which  has  escaped  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  would  ask  for  no  more,  and  is 
already  satisfied.  Would  Spain  care  about  making  public  all  that 
she  has  already  asked  and  got,  and  would  she  be  quite  sure  of 
being  as  well  off  afterwards?  Italy  has  turned  her  attention  else¬ 
where,  where  she  is  more  certain  of  not  meeting  with  eventual 
competition ,  and  could  do  nothing  but  re-affirm  her  act  of  renuncia¬ 
tion.  One  hardly  sees,  therefore,  what  inducement  all  the  Powers, 

1  or  even  any  one  of  them,  could  have  to  come  to  a  conference, 
which  could  give  them  nothing.  The  International  Conference 
comes  into  the  world  still-born. 

To  foresee  the  result  of  the  existing  situation  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  France,  no  doubt  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
will  strive  her  utmost  to  heal  German  susceptibilities  without 
damaging  her  own  interests.  If  she  knew  what  she  could  do  to 
that  end,  she  would  do  it.  If  she  would  be  told,  she  would  ask. 
She  is  both  disposed  and  resolved  to  discuss  the  matter,  so  as 
to  leave  no  one  in  any  doubt  of  her  conciliatory  spirit.  But 
Germany’s  proceedings  are  not  encouraging ;  they  are  both 
equivocal  and  indefinite.  France  has  an  impression  that  European 
opinion  is  favourable  to  her  because,  although  she  has  safeguarded 
her  own  very  important  interests  on  the  Algerian  frontier,  she 
;  has  not  attacked  those  of  any  other  Pow’er.  So  she  counts  on  the 
loyal  sympathy  of  the  nations  and  Governments  with  which  she 
has  come  to  an  agreement.  She  has  showm  a  calmness  and,  per¬ 
haps  we  may  be  allowed  to  add.  a  dignity  not  unworthy  of  praise 
-  in  the  midst  of  the  shocks  and  surprises  which  she  has  experienced. 
:  She  will  go  on  as  she  has  begun. 

Francis  Charmes. 
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With  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  L’ Europe  ct  la  Revolution 
Frangaise,  M.  Albert  Sorel  has  terminated  a  labour  of  thirty  years 
and  those  of  his  readers  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  his  work  for 
any  considerable  fraction  of  that  period  will  share  the  mingled 
gratification  and  melancholy  which  the  great  French  historian 
necessarily  felt  in  laying  down  his  pen.  In  setting  himself  so  great 
a  task,  M.  Sorel  displayed  a  calm  and  gallant  spirit,  and  literature 
is  under  a  double  debt  to  him  for  its  triumphant  accomplishment  in 
these  days  of  hasty  and  curtailed  labours.  He  was  not  always 
confident  of  the  success  he  has  achieved.  “  Lots  meme  que  je 
n’aurais  pas  les  moyens  de  conduire  ce  livre  a  son  terme  .  .  .’’he 
wrote  in  his  fourth  volume,  with  something  of  the  pathos  of  Hallam 
in  his  history  of  European  literature.  Happily,  AI.  Sorel  has  lived 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  his  great  work.  His 
speech  at  the  fete  organised  in  his  honour  at  Paris  was  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  principles  that  guide  the  most  brilliant  school  of 
modem  French  historians.  The  author  must  make  no  pretence  to 
an  impassivity  which  he  could  not  feel ;  naturally,  he  is  lost  if  he 
either  suppresses  or  misrepresents  facts,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  whatever  touches  the  honour  or  interest  of 
his  country,  and  he  is  not  forbidden  to  view  his  facts  from  a  certain 
outlook,  which  may  or  may  not  be  one  commanding  every  sympathy. 
These  are  the  principles  to  which  M.  Henry  Houssaye  has  adhered 
in  writing  his  fine  work,  “  1815,”  the  third  and  last  volume  of  which 
bears  as  sub-title  La  Seconde  Abdication — La  Terreur  Blanche. 
M.  Houssaye,  as  would  be  expected  of  one  bearing  his  name,  is  a 
Napoleonist.  His  trilogy,  embracing  the  return  from  Elba,  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  the  downfall  after  Waterloo,  is  impregnated 
with  an  exalted  admiration  for  the  Emperor,  which  even  now— 
though  it  does  not  affect  his  vision  or  his  impartiality — can  hardly 
suffer  that  so  great  a  genius  should  have  come  to  ruin.  Never  since 
the  time  of  Gibbon  has  a  historian  employed  the  weapon  of  irony 
so  often  and  so  effectively.  German  readers  will  thus  find  little 
satisfaction  in  the  book,  but  nothing  is  said  in  it  which  Englishmen 
will  refuse  to  forgive.  It  is  quite  touching  to  note  the  authors 
wounded  pride  at  the  strengthening  of  the  funds  which  saluted 
Napoleon’s  abdication.  The  rise  after  the  18th  Brumaire  was,  natur¬ 
ally,  quite  another  thing.  “  1815  ”  will  thrill  admirers  of  Napoleon, 
and  will  delight  all  who  are  neither  his  partisans  nor  his  enemies.  A 
third  class  of  possible  readers — those  who  accept  Lombroso’s  view 
that  the  Emperor’s  head  was  of  a  criminal  type — had  better  avoid  it. 
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Whatever  be  the  final  judgment  passed  on  the  most  extraordinary 
career  in  history,  it  is  certain  that  Napoleonic  literature  is  increasing 
vritb  great  rapidity.  Recently  there  have  been  published  a  number 
of  special  studies  on  various  aspects  and  periods  of  the  life — among 
them  one  entitled  Bonaparte  et  Moreau,  by  a  French  chef  d’escadron, 

M.  Ernest  Picard,  which  can  be  cordially  recommended  to  English 
officers.  Despite  Hohenlinden  and  the  famous  retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest,  Moreau’s  military  reputation  suffers  severely. 

M.  Picard,  though  something  less  than  an  ardent  friend  of  “  Bona¬ 
parte,”  has  no  illusions  as  to  the  respective  talents  of  the  two 
generals,  and  probably  reflects  the  expert  military  opinion  of  both 
France  and  England  in  finding  Moreau  to  have  been  principally 
remarkable  for  his  obstinate  antagonism  to  an  incomparably  greater 
rival.  Paris  sous  Napoleon  is  a  very  interesting  sociological  mono¬ 
graph,  bearing  the  sub-title  Consulat  Provisoire  et  Consulat  d  Temps, 
by  M.  L.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie.  Geneva  contributes  to  the  un¬ 
ending  discussion  Les  Bonapartes  en  Suisse,  by  M.  Eugene  de  Bude, 
a  little  volume  which  Napoleonic  students  will  find  useful  as  a  work 
of  reference. 

Two  books — both  of  some  importance — on  the  history  of  Naples 
have  appeared  almost  simultaneously.  The  first,  by  M.  Andrd 
Bonnefons,  author  of  a  volume  on  Frederick-Augustus,  the  first 
Ring  of  Saxony,  has  for  its  subject,  Marie -Caroline,  Reine  des  Deux 
Sidles  (1768-1814).  The  second,  entitled  La  France,  V Angleterre , 
et  Naples  de  1803  a  1806,  by  M.  Ch.  Auriol,  is  at  once  longer  and 
more  special  in  character  than  the  other.  M.  Bonnefons  has  a 
fascinating  subject  in  the  headstrong,  ambitious,  and  indiscreet  sister 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  acquitted  himself  well 
of  his  task.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  a  strange 
air  of  the  these  presentee  about  his  book,  which  has  many  phrases 
of  amusing  simplicity.  To  say  of  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  an 
empress,  that  ”  sa  brillante  naissance  avait  excite  son  ambition  ”  is 
decidedly  to  fall  short  of  French  perfection  in  style,  while  such 
questions  as  “  mais  les  gens  de  parti  pris  se  soucient-ils  d’etre 
equitables?”  are  of  a  sort  to  provoke  hilarity  in  the  reader.  But 
though  the  style  of  M.  Bonnefons  has  hardly  reached  its  bloom,  the 
book  is  very  readable.  M.  Auriol’s  work  is  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  letters,  chosen  from  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon,  Talleyrand, 
Nelson,  that  remarkable  adventurer,  Acton,  Lord  Whitworth,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  many  other  eminent  personages  of  the  period — 
an  excellent  piece  of  documentation,  which  ought  to  find  its  way 
into  every  good  library. 

Madame  Recamier  et  Ses  Amis,  by  M.  Edouard  Herriot,  is  not 
only  a  careful  and  voluminous,  but  a  sensitive  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship,  auguring  exceedingly  well  for  the  writer’s  future.  The  character 
of  Mme.  Recamier  has  always  presented  the  same  indefinable 
charm  to  students  of  literature  and  history  as  to  her  admiring  but 
perplexed  contemporaries.  The  mysterious  calm  of  her  tempera- 
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ment,  with  its  vein  of  saintly  coquetry,  is  very  delicately  analysed 
by  M.  Herriot.  The  most  intimate  aspects  of  a  captivating  percon- 
ality  have  been  portrayed  with  much  discretion;  and  might,  perhaps 
have  received  even  more.  The  biography  of  the  seventeenth-centurv 
Maecenas,  Nicolas  Foucquet,  by  M.  U.  V.  Chatelain,  is  another  work 
of  very  high  merit.  In  1852,  Sainte-Beuve  made  Foucquet  the 
subject  of  a  couple  of  his  Lundis,  and  as  no  literary  judgment  of 
Sainte-Beuve  can  be  lightly  questioned,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
in  his  opinion,  the  debonair  friend  of  La  Fontaine  and  Mile,  de 
Scudery  would  have  brought  into  existence  an  eighteentli-centurv 
type  of  literature  before  its  time  had  he  not  prematurely  fallen  from 
his  place  of  surintendant  des  finances.  The  dual  study  of  ten¬ 
dencies  and  of  individuality  w'hich  thus  presents  itself  is  treated 
by  M.  Chatelain  with  much  intelligence  and  vivacity. 

Of  recent  fiction,  Le  Prisme  is  perhaps  the  foremost  example. 
;M^1.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte  depict  in  Pierre  Urtrel  an  in¬ 
constant,  vain,  superficial  young  man  of  the  period,  and  pass  him 
through  a  number  of  domestic  intrigues  of  not  very  serious  import 
in  order  to  show  the  vices  of  the  modern  manage  a  la  mode.  The 
great  army  of  readers  who  have  a  taste  for  novels  with  a  mission 
will,  therefore,  like  the  book;  others  may  read  it  with  a  trace  of 
listlessness.  Dolorosa,  by  Seilor  Francisco  Acebal,  a  somewhat 
dreamy  and  mystical  piece  of  impressionism,  in  which  the  greater 
paid  of  the  story  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader’s  imagination,  is  a 
tragic  piece,  of  somew’hat  attenuated  plot,  dealing  with  Spanish 
middle-class  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  feel  great  interest  in  the  short 
career  of  Jorge  Inchaurrandieta,  who  loves  first  here,  then  there,  and 
at  last  unexpectedly  dies,  to  the  reader’s  embarrassment;  but  the 
style  is  rich  and  sombre,  and  there  are  passages  of  marked  beauty. 
Lovers  of  psychological  studies  should  not  miss  M.  A.  Maurel’s  Le 
Vicillard  et  les  Deux  Sus:anncs,  a  novel  designed  to  controvert 
M.  Paul  Bourget’s  theories  of  society.  Most  English  readers  will 
agree  no  more  with  the  author’s  premises  than  with  his  conclu.sions, 
but  they  will  be  constrained  to  smile  at  the  sub-acid  courtesies  of  his 
attack,  and  will  not  complain  that  the  story  is  unreadable.  There 
is  distinct  cleverness  in  the  portrait  of  Francois  Grignon,  an  elderly 
man  of  science,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  music-hall  cocottc,  neglects 
his  daughter,  breaks  his  promise,  and  yet  remains  a  gentleman. 
For  feminine  readers  nothing  can  be  more  wamily  commended  than 
Sur  la  Branche,  by  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  a  perfectly  wholesome  novel 
of  domestic  interest,  now  meeting  with  much  success.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  w'oman’s  life  as  told  by  herself.  Tier  husband  dead,  she 
straightw’ay  learns  of  his  infidelity,  and  takes  to  travel — flitting  from 
place  to  place,  sur  la  branche — to  cure  her  wounded  self-respect. 
Eventually,  she  is  not  only  able  to  forgive  her  injuries,  but  becomes 
an  optimist  of  the  most  cheerful  type.  The  author — or,  rather, 
authoress — is  exceedingly  kind  to  England,  and  almost  too  fond  of 
English  expressions  and  usages.  All  these  qualities  should  ensure 
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the  prosperity  of  her  book  here.  Jacques  Voutade — another  lady 
writing  under  a  masculine  pseudonym — has  won  a  certain  measure 
of  fame  with  La  Lueur  sur  la  Cime,  the  narrative  of  a  very  modern 
young  woman’s  trials  and  ambitions.  A  decidedly  clever  blend  of 
iove,  death,  sensuality,  and  worldliness,  it  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  SuT  la  Branche.  Other  novels  to  which  attention  should  be 
paid  by  those  who  are  always  glad  to  know  of  an  ably  written 
book  are  Au  Dessus  de  VAbime,  by  Th.  Bentzon;  Tu  Quoque?,  an 
Italian  study  of  ancient  Rome,  after  the  manner  of  Quo  Vadis  ?,  by 
Sr.  Della  Lala  Spada;  La  Novela  de  Lina  Arnaiz,  a  clever  Spanish 
story,  by  Sr.  M.  Lopez  Roberts,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Acebal; 
L’Opprobre,  the  story  of  a  young  girl’s  betrayal,  by  L.  M.  Compain; 
and  L'Ombre  de  la  Maison,  by  Ivan  Strannik.  The  republication 
(in  a  single  volume)  of  some  very  powerful  pieces  by  M.  J.-K. 
Huysmans — Croquis  Parisiens  and  Un  Dilemme — makes  evident  the 
great  change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  London  and  Paris 
in  late  years.  The  book  is  one  which  no  admirer  of  creative 
literature  should  fail  to  obtain,  but  which  no  young  writer  should 
propose  to  imitate. 

In  France  and  Italy  questions  of  style  and  language  are  being 
discussed  with  unusual  interest.  The  drastic  reforms  in  French 
orthography  which  were  suggested  by  a  band  of  daring  philologists 
imbued  with  fanaticism  for  phonetic  spelling  have  been  gracefully 
brushed  aside  by  the  Academy  in  a  report  which  should  be  carefully 
preserved  by  those  who  are  concerned  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
either  French  or  English.  This  masterly  document  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  long  poem  from  the  pen  of  M.  Edmond  Rostand  in  the 
Figaro.  The  verses  are  a  perfect  model  of  poetic  argument,  and, 
from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view,  are  unanswerable.  They 
uphold  the  contention  that  the  charm  and  value  of  words  are  derived 
from  the  sense  of  sight  as  well  as  from  that  of  hearing.  “  We  hear 
them  with  our  eyes,  we  see  them  with  our  ears,”  writes  M.  Rostand, 
with  equal  boldness  and  justice.  Not  orthography,  but  directness 
and  purity  of  style  are  the  subjects  treated  by  Sr.  De  Amicis  in 
L’Idioma  Gentile.  The  distinguished  journalist  and  traveller  writes 
with  all  his  old  force  and  clarity  in  this  appeal  to  young  Italy ;  and 
the  need  of  his  protest  against  the  influx  of  barbarous  neologisms, 
from  which  the  Italian  language  is  suffering,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Dizionario  Moderno  of  Sr.  Panzini,  which,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
has  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  L’Idioma  Gentile.  Every 
English  lover  of  Italian  literature  has  a  warm  comer  in  his  heart  for 
Sr.  De  Amicis,  whose  books  need,  therefore,  no  better  introduction 
here  than  the  mention  of  his  name. 

-I  couple  of  plays  of  the  month  merit  consideration  as  works 
of  literature.  The  Scarron  of  M.  Catulle  Mendfes,  produced  by 
M.  Coquelin  at  the  Gaitd,  is  a  warm  and  glittering  piece  of 
romanticism,  replete  with  striking,  witty,  and  graceful  couplets. 
The  historical  problem  to  be  faced  in  the  marriage  of  Scarron  and 
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FranQoise  D’Aubigne  is  so  strangely  complex  that  Paris  has  unani¬ 
mously  pi-onounced  the  play  a  gageure.  It  is  that  in  a  double 
sense,  for  with  it  M.  Mendes  throws  the  gage  of  poetic  rivalry  at 
M.  Rostand’s  feet.  Sr.  D’Annunzio  never  sinks  helow  a  certain 
artistic  level,  hut  in  La  Fiaccola  sotto  il  Moggia  {The  Torch  under 
the  Bushel)  he  seems  to  have  worked  too  rapidly  to  do  himself  full 
justice.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Calahria,  and  the  story  is  one  of  almost 
unrelieved  tragedy.  As  a  piece  of  verse,  the  play  is  not  wanting  in 
the  sensitive,  morhid  heauty  which  is  the  peculiar  quality  of 
D’Annunzio’s  masterly  hut  too  gloomy  craftsmanship.  The  piece 
forms  one  of  a  tetralogy  dealing  with  the  change  from  an  era  of 
superstition  to  an  age  of  science  in  the  Ahruzzi.  Another  of  the 
series,  II  Dio  Scacciato,  is  now  in  hand. 

A  w'ork  from  a  veteran  pen  of  Georges  Ohnet  will  shortly  be 
published,  under  the  rubric  of  La  Conquerante.  M.  Ren^  Bazin,  whose 
superlatively  refined  power  of  language  is  not  yet  generally  ap¬ 
preciated  in  England,  also  has  a  new  novel  under  way.  Several 
reprints  and  new  editions  of  much  importance  are  appearing.  M.  Paul 
Meurice  is  at  work  on  the  “  definitive  ”  edition  of  Victor  Hugo,  in 
forty  volumes,  of  which  the  first  and  second  are  now  ready.  The 
excellent  house  of  Victoriano  Suarez,  of  Madrid,  has  undertaken  a 
great  critical  edition  of  Don  Quixote — the  finest  ever  issued — which 
will  serve  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the  Cervantean  ter-centenary. 
Readers  may  care  to  be  reminded  that  the  late  Antonin  Proust,  the 
former  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  was  the  author  of  a  half-forgotten 
volume  of  travel  impressions,  Un  Philosophe  en  Voyage,  signed 
Antoine  Barthelemy,  and  that  the  Voyages  au  Maroc,  of  the  Marquis 
de  Segonzac,  the  ex-Spahi  officer  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Moorish 
tribe,  were  published  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Part  II.  of 
Volume  I.  of  Bruneti^re’s  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Fran^aise  is 
ready,  and  II  Menologio  dello  Imperatore  Basilio  II.  (Codice  Vati- 
cano,  1613),  a  magnificent  facsimile  reproduction  in  large  4to,  is 
offered  to  subscribers.  Gemiany  has  not  been  active  quite  recently 
in  the  production  of  purely  literary  works,  but  a  couple  of  volumes 
of  essays  well  deserve  to  be  mentioned — Goethe  in  Seinem  Leben, 
by  B.  R.  Abeken,  and  a  very  amusing  little  collection  of  pretty 
trifles,  Seifenhlasen,  by  R.  Huch,  of  Stuttgart,  the  nature  of  which 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title. 
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NOSTALGIA. 

BY 

GRAZIA  UELEDDA,* 

Author  of  "  Cenere,”  <tc. 

Translated  by  Helen  Hester  Colvill. 

AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 

To  MY  Husband — 

Do  you  remember  a  young  and  attractive  lady  who  called 
on  us  one  day  in  the  course  of  our  first  year’s  residence  in  Rome? 
Her  visit  was  surprising ;  for  I  did  not  know  the  coronet-surmounted 
name  on  her  card,  and  at  that  time  few  outside  our  small  circle  of 
intimates  had  discovered  our  nest  in  Via  Modena,  or  had  courage 
to  climb  a  century  of  steps  in  pursuit  of  two  useless  persons  un¬ 
practised  in  giving  letters  of  introduction  or  inditing  dedicatory 
epistles.  The  lady,  whom  I  will  call  Regina,  explained,  however, 
that  she  came  from  your  native  province  and  was  the  bearer  of 
messages  from  your  friends.  We  talked  a  long  time  of  that  vicinity, 
dear  to  me  as  a  second  home;  then  she  asked  if  I  did  not  yearn 
after  my  native  Sardinia  whose  children  are  reputed  always  great 
sufferers  from  home-sickness. 

"Not  so  much,”  I  replied.  ”  I  love  Rome  with  all  my  heart; 
besides,  I  am  so  busy  with  my  work  that  I  have  no  time  for  the 
indulgence  of  idle  phantasies.” 

"You  work  so  hard?  Happy  you  I  ”  sighed  the  young  lady;  and 
added,  ”  But  no!  no!  Home-sickness  is  not  mere  phantasy;  nor  is 
it  a  disease,  as  so  many  call  it!  It  is  a  passion;  and,  like  other 
passions,  can  drive  one  mad  if  ungratified.  During  my  first  months 
in  Home  I  suffered  from  acute  and  morbid  nostalgia ;  but  now  I  have 
been  home  for  a  while  and  have  come  back  almost  cured.” 

"I  don’t  know - ”  I  said,  ”  such  nostalgia  as  1  have  felt  has 

been  quite  harmless.” 

"Then  there  must  be  several  kinds,  some  harmless,  some 
dangerous,”  conceded  the  young  lady  with  a  smile;  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  rather  shyly:  ”  but  our  whole  existence  is  one  long  chain  of 
nostalgia — don’t  you  think  so?  The  nostalgia  of  yesterday,  the 
nostalgia  of  to-morrow;  the  longing  for  what  is  lost,  the  yearning 
for  what  can  never  be  attained - ” 

After  this  first  visit  we  saw  Regina  several  times.  I  liked  her, 

(1)  [An  article  on  Grazia  Deledda  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
October,  1904.  Her  last  novel,  “  Cenere,"  was  received  with  great  favour  in 
Italy,  and  has  been  published  in  French  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
'Noatalgia”  is  her  latest  piece  of  work,  which  is  at  present  appearing  in  the 
•'uova  Antologia. — Ed.  F.R.] 
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she  was  so  clever  and  original ;  but  to  you  she  proved  unsympathetic.  L 
“  I  can’t  see  clearly  into  her  life,”  you  complained  to  me  more  I 
than  once.  <  i 

This  much  we  learned  about  her.  Her  husband  was  far  from  | 
rich  and  she  had  brought  him  but  a  slender  dowry,  yet  they  rented  I 
a  handsome  ”  Apartment  ”  and  lived  almost  luxuriously.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  worked  hard  and  betw’een  us  made  an  income 
the  double  of  theirs,  were  content  with  the  modest  life  of  poor  artists;  | 
gladdened  indeed — like  the  careless  existence  of  the  birds  building  ij 
in  the  laurel  below  our  windows — by  the  songs  of  love  and  the  mere  Ij 
joy  of  living  and  struggling  on  in  good  hope  of  victory.  | 

Remembering,  as  I  minutely  do,  the  whole  simple  romance  of  our  (j 
early  married  life — on  this  day  when  we  have  attained  to  almost  all  ; 
our  hopes  (a  little  by  my  goodwill,  chiefly  by  your  intelligence  and  | 
activity,  never  by  stooping  to  any  transaction  disapproved  by  our  : 
conscience) — to  you,  dear  comrade  of  my  work  and  of  my  life,  I  ; 
dedicate  this  tale.  In  it  the  reader  will  not  find  one  of  those  stale  = 
themes  for  which  my  romances  have  been  unjustly  blamed.  It  is  ; 
a  simple  narrative,  a  transcript  from  life,  from  this  our  modem  life,  I 
so  multiform,  so  interesting,  sometimes  so  joyous,  oftener  so  sad;  i 
beautiful  always  as  an  autumn  tree  laden  with  fruit — some  of  it  f 
rotten, — and  w'ith  leaves — many  of  them  already  dead. 

A  simple  narrative,  I  say ;  so  simple  that  criticism  deeming  it  a 
test  of  my  literary  powers,  hitherto  devoted  only  to  the  passions  and  j 
sorrows  of  a  primitive  society,  may  deem  that  I  have  failed.  But  i 
such  judgment  will  not  disturb  me.  This  novel  has  not  been  written 
as  a  test;  and  criticism  resembles  the  Exchequer  which  almost  ; 
always  taxes  us  on  capital  greater  than  what  we  really  possess.  i 

Alas !  that  we  cannot  dispute  its  terrible  authority !  nor  make  it  j 
understand  that  our  patrimony,  though  small,  is  at  least  our  own!  ! 
If  we  forced  ourselves  to  give  all  it  has  the  audacity  to  demand,  we 
should  not  only  ruin  ourselves,  but  to  the  last  remain  unsuccessful 
in  appeasing  our  creditor. 

Grazia. 

Roxcadello  (Casalmaggiore).  October,  1904. 

PART  I. 

I. 

Rome  was  near. 

The  November  moon  illuminated  the  Campagna — an  immense 
mother-o’ -pearl  moon,  clear  and  sad.  The  violence  of  the  express 
train  was  met  by  the  violence  of  a  raging  wind. 

Regina  dozed  and  was  dreaming  herself  still  at  home ;  the  rumble 
of  the  train  seemed  the  clatter  of  the  mill  upon  the  Po.  Suddenly 
Antonio’s  hand  pressed  hers  and  she  awoke  with  a  start. 

“  We  are  near  arriving,”  said  the  young  husband. 

Regina  sat  up,  leaned  towards  the  closed  window  and  looked  out. 
The  glass  reflected  the  interior  of  the  compartment — the  lamp,  her 
own  figure  wrapped  in  a  long,  light-coloured  cloak,  her  face  wan 
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with  weariness.  She  half -closed  her  large,  short-sighted  eyes,  and 
in  the  misty  moonlight,  against  the  grey  background  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  her  cloak,  she  made  out  the  landscape — bluish  undula¬ 
tions  fleeting  by,  a  mysterious  pathway,  a  tree  with  silver  leaves 
lashed  by  the  wind,  and  in  the  distance  a  long  line  of  aqueducts,  the 
arches  of  which  disappeared  into  the  moonlight  and  seemed  like 
a  row  of  immense  inhospitable  doors.  This  of  the  aqueducts  was 
no  doubt  optical  illusion ;  but  Kegina,  who  had  little  confidence  in 
her  eves  yet  was  obstinate  in  refusing  spectacles,  felt  none  the 
less  excited  by  the  sublime  visions  she  believed  herself  seeing  in  the 
dimness  of  the  wind-swept  window-pane.  Rome  !  she  was  filled  with 
childish  joy  at  the  mere  thought  that  Rome  was  near.  Rome !  the 
long-dreamed-of  w'onder  city,  the  world’s  metropolis,  the  home  of 
all  splendours,  all  delight — Rome,  which  was  now  to  become  her 
own!  She  forgot  everything  else;  fatigue,  mourning  for  the  dear 
things  lost,  trepidation  as  to  her  future,  fear  of  the  strangers  awaiting 
her,  the  embarrassments  of  the  first  days  of  marriage,  all  sadness, 
disappointment,  delusion — all  disappeared  in  the  realisation  of  her 
long  dream  so  ardently  indulged. 

Antonio  got  up  and  joined  her  at  the  window  which  reflected  his 
fine  person — tall,  fair,  easy  in  attitude,  dominant  in  manner. 
Regina  saw — still  in  the  glass — his  long  grey  eyes  looking  at  her 
caressingly,  his  well-shaped  mouth  smiling  and  suggesting  a  kiss, 
and  she  felt  happy,  happy,  happy  1 

“Think!  ”  said  Antonio,  bending  over  her  as  if  to  confide  a 
secret;  “  think,  my  queen!  We  are  at  Rome!  ” 

She  did  not  reply.  “  Are  you  thinking  of  it?  ”  he  insisted. 

"  Of  course  I  am !  ” 

“Does  your  heart  heat?  ” 

Regina  smiled,  a  trifle  contemptuously,  not  choosing  to  let  him 
see  all  her  excitement  and  delight. 

Antonio  looked  at  his  w'atch. 

"A  quarter  of  an  hour  more.  If  there  wasn’t  such  a  wind,  I’d 
make  you  look  out.” 

“  I  will.  Put  down  the  glass.” 

“  I  tell  you  there’s  too  much  wind.” 

“I’ll  look  out  all  the  same,”  she  said,  w'ith  the  obstinacy  of  a 
spoilt  child. 

Antonio  tried  to  open  the  window,  but  the  w'ind  was  really  too 
strong,  and  Regina  changed  her  mind. 

“  Shut  it  up  !  Shut  it  up  !  ”  she  cried. 

He  obeyed. 

But  think!  think!  ”  he  repeated,  “you  are  at  Rome!  They 
will  be  just  starting  for  the  station,”  he  observed  gravely,  and 
advised  her  to  put  on  her  hat  and  get  herself  ready.  “  Settle  your 
liair,  he  said;  “  and  where  have  you  put  the  powder?  ” 

Am  I  very  hideous?  ”  asked  Regina,  passing  her  hand  over  her 
face. 

She  sat  down,  opened  her  dressing-bag,  smoothed  her  hair. 
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powdered  her  face;  then  again  put  on  the  grey  cloak  which  Antonio 
held  for  her,  and  buttoned  it  up.  Her  little  face  emerged  from 
its  sable  collar  as  from  a  cup.  It  was  pale  and  tired,  all  lips  and 
eyes,  reminding  one  of  the  pretty  little  face  of  a  kitten. 

“  That’s  all  right!  ”  said  Antonio,  surveying  her  adoringly. 

Again  she  rose  and  leaned  against  the  door.  A  long  wall  was 
fleeting  past  the  train;  then  came  houses,  hedges,  gardens,  canes 
bending  under  the  wind,  now  and  then  lamps  flaring  yellow  in  the 
great  whiteness  of  the  autumn  moon. 

“  San  Paolo!  The  Tiber!  ”  said  Antonio,  still  at  Regina’s  side. 

San  Paolo !  The  Tiber !  Regina  just  perceived  the  sheen  of  the  • 

river  and  her  heart  beat  strongly.  Yet,  as  often  happened  to  her,  j 

after  the  first  moment’s  wild  delight,  a  shadow  of  melancholy 
diffidence  stole  over  her  soul. 

“Yes!”  she  thought,  “Rome!  the  capital,  the  wonder  city; 
where  there  is  no  fog,  which  is  full  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers !  But 
what  is  there  in  store  for  me  there?  Young,  happy,  loved,  I  have  i 
come  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  Rome  as  I  have  thrown 
myself  into  the  arms  of  Antonio.  What  will  Rome  be  able  to  give 
me?  We  are  not  rich,  and  the  great  city  is  like — like  people,  who 
give  little  to  and  care  little  for  those  who  are  not  rich.  But  we 
aren’t  poor  either!  ”  she  concluded,  comforting  herself. 

The  engine  whistled,  and  Regina  started  involuntarily.  Beyond  a 
wind-blown  hedge,  straight  before  her  in  the  moonlight  and  the 
glare  of  the  lamps  which  now  had  multiplied  in  number,  a  small  house 
started  into  sight  for  a  moment,  and  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 

“  It  might  be  my  home!  ”  she  told  herself  sadly,  remembering 
the  dear  maternal  nest,  planted  pleasantly  on  the  high  bank  of  the  i 
Po. 

The  train  shrieked  again,  beginning  to  slacken  speed. 

“  Here  we  are!  ”  said  Antonio;  and  Regina’s  recollections  dis¬ 
solved  as  the  apparition  of  the  house  had  dissolved  a  moment  before. 

After  this,  notwithstanding  her  resolution  not  to  be  upset,  not  to 
be  surprised,  but  to  make  calm  study  of  her  own  impressions,  she 
became  hopelessly  bewildered  and  saw  everything  as  if  through  a 
veil.  j 

Antonio  was  pulling  the  light  luggage  down  from  the  rack;  he 
overturned  the  bonnet-box  containing  the  bride’s  beautiful  white 
hat;  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  flushed  with  dismay,  then  returned 
to  the  window  and  rearranged  her  cloak  and  fur  collar.  Lines  of 
monstrous  houses,  orange  against  the  velvety  blue  of  the  sky,  fleeted  | 

rapidly  by;  the  wind  abated,  the  lamps  became  innumerable — golden,  fj 

white,  violet — their  crude  rays  vanquishing  the  melancholy  moon-  ^ 

light.  The  glare  grew  and  grew,  became  magnificent,  pervaded  an  i 

enclosure  into  which  the  train  rushed  with  deafening  roar.  j 

Rome !  ' 

Hundreds  of  intent  egotistic  faces,  illuminated  by  the  violet  bril-  j 

liance  of  the  electric  light,  passed  before  Regina’s  agitated  gaze.  | 

Here  and  there  she  distinguished  a  few  figures,  a  lady  with  red  hair. 
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8  man  in  a  checked  suit,  a  pale  child  with  a  picture  hat,  a  bald 
gentleman,  a  raised  stick,  a  fluttering  handkerchief — but  she  saw 
Lthing  distinctly ;  she  had  a  strange  fancy  that  this  unnamed  alien 
crowd  was  a  deputation  sent  to  welcome  her— not  over-kindly — by 
the  great  city  to  which  she  was  giving  herself. 

The  carriage  doors  were  thrown  violently  open,  a  babel  of  human 
voices  resounded  above  the  whistles  and  the  throbbing  of  the  engines ; 
on  the  platform  people  were  running  about  and  jostling  each  other. 

"  Roma — a — a  I  ” 

“  Porter — r — r !  ” 

Antonio  was  collecting  the  hand  luggage,  but  Regina  stood 
gazing  at  the  scene.  Many  smiling,  curious,  anxious  persons  were 
still  standing  in  groups  before  the  carriage  doors ;  others 
had  already  escaped  and  were  disappearing  out  of  the  station  exit. 

“There’s  no  one  for  us,  Antonio,”  said  Regina,  a  little  surprised; 
but  she  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  she  perceived  a  knot  of  persons 
returning  along  the  platform,  and  understood  that  these  were  they. 
She  jumped  out  and  looked  harder.  Yes,  it  was  they — three  men, 
one  in  a  light-coloured  overcoat;  two  women,  one  short  and  stout, 
the  other  very  tall,  very  thin,  her  face  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  her 
great  black  hat.  The  thin  lady  held  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  her 
strange  figure,  tightly  compressed  in  a  long  coat  of  which  the 
mother-o’-pearl  buttons  could  be  seen  a  mile  off,  struck  Regina  at 
once.  This  must  be  Arduina,  her  sister-in-law,  editress  of  a 
Woman’s  Rights  paper,  who  had  written  her  two  or  three  extra¬ 
ordinary  letters. 

"Mother!”  cried  Antonio,  flinging  himself  from  the  carriage. 
Regina  found  herself  on  the  fat  lady’s  panting  bosom;  then  she 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  buttons  she  had  seen  from  afar;  in  one  hand 
she  was  holding  the  bouquet,  the  other  was  clasped  by  a  plump,  soft, 
masculine  hand. 

The  slightly  amused  voice  of  Antonio  was  introducing — 

“My  brother  Mario,  clerk  in  the  Board  of  Control;  my  brother 
Gaspare,  clerk  at  the  War  Office;  my  brother  Massimo,  junior  clerk 
at  the  War  Office - ” 

"That’s  enough,”  said  the  last,  bowing  graciously.  All  smiled, 
but  Antonio  went  on — 

“And  this  is  Arduina,  the  crazy  one - ” 

“Joking  as  usual  I  ”  cried  the  latter. 

“Well,  here  is  Regina,  my  wife  I  Here  she  is  I  How  are  you, 
Gaspare  ?  ’ ' 

Pretty  fit.  And  you?  Hungry?  ” 

Are  you  very  tired,  my  dear?  ”  asked  the  trembling  voice  of 
the  old  lady,  her  face  close  to  Regina’s. 

Notwithstanding  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  Regina  could  have 
wished  her  mother-in-law’s  lips  further  off,  and  she  shuddered  in- 
'^oluntarily.  In  that  strange  place,  at  that  late  hour,  under  that 
inetallic,  unpleasantly  glaring,  electric  splendour,  all  these  people 
pressed  upon  the  bride,  speaking  in  an  unfamiliar  accent  and  staring 
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at  her  with  ill-concealed  curiosity.  She  conceived  a  dislike  to  them 
all.  Even  Antonio,  who  at  that  moment  was  more  taken  up  with 
them  than  with  his  wife,  seemed  unlike  himself,  a  stranger,  a  man 
of  a  different  race  from  hers.  She  felt  completely  alone,  lost,  con¬ 
fused;  had  presently  the  sensation  of  being  carried  away,  home 
along  in  a  wave  of  the  crowd.  Outside,  she  saw  a  mountain  of 
enormous  vehicles  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  shining  wood  pavement; 
it  seemed  to  her  made  of  blue  tiles,  and  on  the  damp  air  she  fancied 
the  scent  of  a  forest.  The  electric  light  blinded  her  short-sighted 
eyes;  she  thought  she  saw  the  forest  in  the  distance,  a  line  of  trees 
black  against  the  steely  sky;  and  the  violet  globes  of  the  lamps 
suggested  in  the  heart  of  those  black  trees  some  sort  of  miraculous 
burning  fruit.  There  was  magic  in  the  late  hour,  in  the  vastness  of 
the  enclosure  bounded  by  the  imaginary  wood;  the  people  silently 
lost  themselves  and  disappeared  as  into  a  wet  and  shining  morass. 

“  Let’s  walk — it’s  quite  close,”  said  Antonio,  taking  her  arm. 

”  Weill  it’s  pretty  big,  isn’t  it,  this  station  yard?  ” 

“  It  is  big!  ”  she  responded,  genuinely  astonished;  “  hut  it’s  been 
raining  here,  hasn’t  it?  How  lovely  it  all  is!  ” 

Regina  felt  happy  again,  at  Antonio’s  side,  squeezed  up  against 
him  by  the  large  and  panting  person  of  her  mother-in-law.  Yes, 
certainly !  Rome  was  the  dream-city,  full  of  gardens,  fountains, 
sublime  buildings;  a  city  great  and  splendid  by  day  and  by  night! 
She  felt  joyous  as  if  she  had  drunk  wine ;  she  chattered  with  feverish 
animation.  Never  afterwards  did  she  succeed  in  remembering  what 
she  had  said  in  that  first  hour  of  arrival;  she  did  remember 
that  her  pleasure  was  marred  hy  the  panting  and  sighing  of  her 
mother-in-law,  by  Arduina’s  silly  laughter,  by  the  talk  of  the 
brothers  who  stepped  just  behind  her,  arguing  about  trifles. 

Antonio  had  requested  his  family  not  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
the  more  distant  relations;  however,  no  sooner  had  they  got  to  Via 
Torino  and  the  great  palace  in  which  the  Venutellis  lived  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  floors,  than  the  panting  old  lady  confessed — 

“  Clara  and  her  girl  are  here.  They  came  in  to  spend  the 
evening,  and  we  couldn’t  get  rid  of  them.  They  guessed,  you  see.” 

“  The  deuce!  ”  said  Antonio;  “  never  mind.  I’ll  soon  pack  them 
off  for  you  !  ’  ’ 

The  gas  was  lighted,  and  Regina  was  impressed  by  the  grand 
entrance  hall  and  the  marble  staircase,  which  seemed  continuation 
of  the  splendours  she  had  found  in  Piazza  and  street. 

”  Courage,  my  queen!  ”  said  Antonio;  ”  this  is  a  veritable  Jacob’s 
ladder!  Go  on  in  front,  you  fellows!  ” 

The  three  men  and  Arduina  pressed  forward  with  the  nimbleness 
of  habit;  Regina  herself  tried  to  run,  but  she  soon  got  tired  and 
out  of  breath. 

‘‘  These  stairs  are  the  death  of  me!  ”  sighed  the  mother-in-law; 
‘‘  ah !  my  dear  child,  I  did  not  always  live  on  a  fourth  floor!  ” 
Regina  was  not  listening.  Cries,  laughter,  exclamations,  a  merry 
uproar,  rang  from  the  top  of  the  stair; — then  came  a  whirlwind,  a 
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rustle,  a  whilf  of  scent,  a  vision  of  flounces,  chains,  lace,  yellow  hair, 
which' overwhelmed  and  nearly  overturned  the  bride,  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  old  lady. 

“Mind  you  don’t  break  your  neck,  Claretta,  my  dear!  ”  cried 


Antonio. 

The  lovely  being  clasped  Kegina  tight  in  her  fragrant  arms,  cover¬ 
ing  her  with  impassioned  kisses. 

“Dearest!  Welcome!  Welcome,  dearest!  A  thousand  good 
wishes  and  congratulations !  Mamma  is  up  there  waiting  for  you  !  ” 
“Pray  reserve  some  kisses  for  me!  ”  said  Antonio,  dryly. 

Claretta,  without  ado,  kissed  him  rapidly  on  the  cheek ;  then  again 
seized  Regina’s  hand,  and  drew  her  up  and  up,  shouting  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  tall,  rustling,  fragrant,  elegant.  Regina  followed,  a  little  envious, 
even  jealous,  but  childishly  bewitched  by  so  much  easy  loveliness. 
Claretta,  filling  the  whole  stair  with  her  cries  and  peals  of  laughter, 
almost  carried  the  bride,  brought  her  into  the  drawing  room,  threw 
her  on  the  soft  bosom  of  fat  Aunt  Clara,  and  then  herself  dragged 
her  through  the  whole  Apartment  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  rooms 
were  lighted  by  gas,  and  all  the  furniture  was  polished  and  smelly 
with  paraflQn  :  space  everywhere  was  narrow  and  choked  up  wdth 
furniture,  coarse  draperies,  jute  carpets,  crochet  work,  great  cushions 
embroidered  in  wool,  Japanese  fans  and  umbrellas.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  it  was  impossible  to  move.  Regina’s  throat  was  caught  by 
a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The  remembrance  of  her  beautiful  country 
home,  of  its  large  rooms,  so  sunny  and  so  simple,  assailed  her  with 
an  anguish  of  tenderness.  To  comfort  herself  she  had  to  say  to 
Claretta, 

“We  shall  only  stay  here  till  we’ve  found  a  nice  Apartment  for 
ourselves.  That’ll  be  easy,  wnn’t  it?  ” 

"  Not  so  very  easy.  The  foreigners  come  down  on  Rome  like  a 
Bwarm  of  locusts.” 

This  was  the  discouraging  reply  of  the  cousin,  who  stopped  before 
every  mirror  to  admire  herself,  bending  this  way  and  that,  and  talk¬ 
ing  loud  that  the  young  men  in  the  dining  room  might  hear  her. 

“Here!  this  is  your  owm  room,  your  nid  d' amour,  you  birds  of 
passage  !  ”  she  said,  taking  Regina  into  a  comer  room,  where  they 
found  Antonio,  his  mother,  Arduina,  the  maid-servant,  and  the  port¬ 
manteaux. 

The  room  was  large,  but  had  an  oppressively  low  ceiling,  painted 
grey  with  vulgar  blue  arabesques ;  three  windows,  one  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  were  smothered  in  heavy  draperies,  and  the  massive 
ted  itself  was  burdened  with  huge  pillows  and  counterpanes.  The 
bridal  trunks  and  portmanteaux  completed  the  barricade,  and 
Regina’s  sense  of  asphyxia  perceptibly  increased.  Silent  and  sad 
rile  surveyed  the  ugly  room  ;  she  seemed  lost  in  some  painful  dream, 
m  some  strange  prison  w'here  everything  fettered  and  mortally 
oppressed  her.  Oh,  dear!  all  these  people!  These  women,  w'ho 
lunounded,  crushed,  smothered  her  !  Tired  and  sleepy  her  physical 
witability  made  itself  almost  morbidly  felt  at  the  touch  of  all  these 
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unknown,  inquisitive,  cruel  people.  She  was  yearning  for  solitude 
and  repose  ;  at  any  rate  she  wanted  to  wash,  dress,  rearrange  her 
hair.  They  did  not  leave  her  a  moment  alone.  Claretta  had  no 
notion  of  forsaking  the  looking  glass ;  Arduina,  on  the  look  out  for 
copy,  catechised  her  about  her  impressions ;  the  mother-in-law  never 
stopped  staring  with  lachrymose  eyes. 

Regina  took  off  her  hat  and  cloak;  her  little  face,  all  eyes  and  lips, 
seemed  pale  and  frightened  under  the  waves  of  her  hair,  black, 
abundant  and  curly.  Antonio  was  paying  no  heed  to  his  bride  ;  he 
arranged  the  luggage,  and  asked  his  mother  news  of  this  one  and 
that.  The  old  lady  puffed  and  sighed,  and  answered  his  questions, 
but  never  took  her  eyes  off  the  new  daughter-in-law. 

“  Where  shall  I  wash  my  hands  ?  ”  asked  Regina.  Her  warm 
brown  eyes,  generally  velvety  and  sweet,  were  now  drooping  with 
fatigue,  and  in  expression  almost  wild. 

“  Herel  ”  cried  Arduina,  precipitating  herself  on  the  washstand. 
“  you’ll  find  everything  here,  dear  !  soap,  powder,  comb — What  sort 
of  soap  do  you  like  ?  ” 

Regina  did  not  answer.  Mechanically  she  washed  herself,  accept¬ 
ing  the  towel  which  her  sister-in-law  presented,  and  smoothed  her 
hair,  stooping  to  look  in  the  low  looking  glass. 

“  Sit  down,”  said  Arduina,  setting  a  chair,  “  you  can’t  see  like 
that.” 

No,  I  can’t  see  sitting  ;  I’m  short-sighted,”  said  Regina,  with 
increasing  irritation. 

This  piece  of  news  plunged  the  ladies  into  consternation.  Claretta 
actually  turned  her  back  on  the  glass;  Signora  Anna,  who  was 
examining  the  lining  of  Regina’s  cloak,  looked  up  almost  in  tears ; 
Arduina  studied  her  sister-in-law’s  beautiful  orbs  with  astonishment. 

“Short-sighted?  With  such  lovely  eyes  !  and  so  young!” 
exclaimed  the  old  lady. 

“  Have  you  eye-glasses?  ”  asked  Claretta. 

“  Yes,  but  they’re  no  good.  I  hate  them.” 

“  They’re  very  c/iic  though,”  said  Arduina.  “  My  dear,  do 
loosen  your  hair  at  your  temples — it’s  too  dragged.  What  splendid 
hair  you  have  1  I’ll  do  it  for  you  to-morrow.  Wait  a  moment—” 
and  she  raised  her  hand  ;  but  the  bride’s  little  head  which  seemed 
so  small  and  insignificant  shook  itself  fiercely. 

“  No,  no.  It  will  do  well  enough,”  she  said. 

Her  tone  admitted  of  no  reply  ;  and  the  authoress  understood  that 
Regina  was  a  commanding  creature  of  a  superior  race.  For  this 
reason  she  looked  at  her  with  pitying  tenderness,  and  compassionate 
admiration.  Struck  by  this  look,  Regina  for  the  first  time  noticed 
her  sister-in-law,  whom  Antonio  had  described  as  a  fool.  Arduina 
was  tall  with  a  narrow  chest  and  a  countenance  of  yellowish  wood. 
She  had  small,  colourless,  frightened  eyes,  thin  lips  with  discoloured 
teeth,  and  three  curls  of  pale  hair.  She  was  singularly  plain,  and 
now  Regina  perceived  further  that  she  was  melancholy  and 
enslaved.  But  this  produced  no  pity  in  the  bride,  rather  a  sense 
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of  malicious  consolation.  In  this  odious  world  into  which  she  had 
stepped  through  the  door  of  the  Apartment,  there  were  victims 
like  .\rduina,  in  comparison  with  whom  she  was  an  empress  !  All 
this  passed  through  her  mind  during  the  few  minutes  in  which  she 
was  settling  her  hair  in  the  presence  of  the  three  staring  women. 

\iitonio  at  last  noticed  his  bride’s  annoyance,  and  sent  the  ladies 
away,  pushing  his  cousin  out  familiarly. 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  take  yourselves  off.  I  don’t  require  your 
assistance  at  my  toilette.  Go  away.  Make  haste.  We  want  rest.” 

“You  can  sleep  all  to-morrow.  It’s  going  to  rain,”  said  his 
mother. 

"Let  us  hope  not.” 

" I  expect  it  will.” 

"Bother  the  weather  prophets  1  ”  said  Regina. 

.\t  last  the  women  were  gone  ;  and  in  an  instant  Antonio  was  by 
Regina’s  side,  kissing  her,  leaning  his  face  against  her  troubled  one 
and  saying  in  his  caressing  voice  : 

"Cheer  up  !  Don’t  be  so  depressed  !  You  shall  just  eat  a 
mouthful  and  then  get  at  once  to  bed.  To-morrow  we’ll  escape — 
we’ll  go  out  by  ourselves.  We  won’t  let  them  bore  us.  Cheer  up  1  ” 
He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  to  the  dining  room, 
humming  a  merry  tune  : 

Mousey  doesn’t  care  for  cream, 

Mousey  wants  to  marry  the  Queen ; 

If  the  King  won’t  let  her  go. 

Mousey  ’ll  break  his  bones,  you  know. 

But  Hegina  had  no  smiles  left. 

Scarcely  was  she  seated  on  one  of  the  comfortless  Vienna  chairs 
which  surrounded  the  overburdened  table,  than  she  felt  her  back 
broken  and  her  eyelids  weighed  down  by  the  whole  fatigue  of  the 
journey.  Again  she  seemed  in  a  bad  dream,  looking  through  a  veil 
at  a  picture  of  vulgar  figures.  Yes,  vulgar  the  face  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  fat,  red,  puffy,  outlined  by  the  hard  line  of  hair,  over-shiny 
and  over-black  for  nature ;  vulgar  that  of  Mario,  which  was  much 
like  his  mother’s,  with  the  same  small  blue  eyes,  the  same  mouth 
banging  half-open  as  he  breathed  slowly  and  noisily  ;  vulgar  again 
the  face  of  Gaspare,  rosy  all  over,  hairless  below  the  shining  line  of 
his  bald  forehead;  and  that  of  Massimo,  who  was  dandified  but 
decadent,  something  like  Antonio,  but  with  long,  reddish,  oily  hair 
and  bold  grey  eyes.  Claretta  herself  was  vulgar;  the  very  type  of 
a  bourgeois  beauty.  Without  understanding  why,  Regina  remem¬ 
bered  the  crowds  half-seen  at  the  passing  stations  and  on  the 
Homan  platform ;  the  faces  now  surrounding  her  stood  out  from  the 
confusion  of  those  unnoticed  ones,  but  themselves  belonged  to  the 
crowd,  and  were  no  better  than  the  crowd.  A  whole  world  separated 
her  from  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  hour  and  Antonio’s  promise  of  dispatch,  the 
Jaiipper  lasted  an  immense  time.  It  was  served  by  a  strapping,  fair- 
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haired  girl  in  a  pink  blouse,  who  never  took  her  astonished  eyes 
from  the  bride’s  face,  and  every  moment  tripped  and  stumbled,  as 
if  determined  to  break  something. 

This  figure  which  came  and  went  seemed  the  principal  one  of  the 
picture.  Everyone  watched  the  girl  and  talked  to  her.  Signora 
Anna  started  every  time  she  opened  the  door. 

Even  Antonio  addressed  her. 

“  Well,  Marina,  and  how  are  all  the  sweethearts?  ”  he  asked; 
and  added,  indicating  Regina,  “  are  you  satisfied?  Which  is  the 
prettiest,  she  or  Signora  Arduina?  ” 

Marina  blushed,  giggled,  ran  away,  and  did  not  return. 
Presently  Gaspare  rose  gravely,  threw  his  napkin  over  his  shoulder, 
and  went  in  search  of  her.  An  altercation  was  heard  in  the  kitchen. 
Then  Gaspare  returned,  wrathful  and  very  red. 

“  Mother,  the  mutton  is  burnt!  ”  he  announced  tragically;  “you 
must  go  and  see  after  it.” 

The  old  lady  groaned,  got  up,  went  out,  came  back — and  did  not 
stay  quiet  for  another  moment ! 

“  Mother!  ”  implored  Antonio,  ”  do  sit  down!  ” 

“Mother!  ”  urged  Gaspare,  still  wrathful,  “go  and  look  after 
her!  ” 

“Oh,  those  servants!  ”  said  the  mother-in-law,  turning  to  Regina, 
“  one  shouldn’t  mention  them,  I  know,  but  they’re  the  ruin  of 

families.  I’ll  tell  you  afterwards - ” 

“  It’s  one  of  the  gravest  of  social  problems,”  said  Massimo,  sarcas¬ 
tically,  looking  straight  before  him. 

“  But  one  can’t  live  without  servants,”  cried  Gaspare. 

“  Yet  the  servants  are  the  death  of  you?  ” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  be  the  death  of  them  if  they  don’t  do  their  business,” 
said  Gaspare,  and  they  all  laughed. 

Notwithstanding  the  old  lady’s  irruptions  into  the  kitchen  the 
courses  were  a  long  time  coming.  Talk  grew  animated.  Massimo 
chattered  with  the  cousin;  Signora  Anna  expatiated  to  Signora 
Clara  on  the  delinquencies  of  the  maid. 

‘  ‘  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  Gigione  ?  ’  ’  Antonio  asked 
Gaspare ;  and  his  brother  replied,  abusing  his  chief  as  he  had  abused 
Marina. 

“  Did  you  get  my  last  letter?  ”  Arduina  demanded  of  Regina, 
under  cover  of  the  general  noise. 

“  Which?  ” 

“  The  one  in  which  I  asked  information  about  the  state  of  private 
benevolence  in  Mantua.” 

“Oh,  pray  leave  her  in  peace,”  interrupted  Antonio,  testily. 
Regina  thought  of  her  old  home,  of  the  beautiful  picture  seen 
through  the  window  of  the  great  dining-parlour,  the  woods,  the 
silver  river  sparkling  in  the  summer  sunshine — all  lost !  The  actual 
picture  of  the  woods,  and  the  painted  picture  above  the  chimney- 
piece,  a  river  scene  by  Baratta,  showing  the  green  banks  of  the 
Parma,  and  white  boats  against  a  violet  sky — all  vanished — vanished 
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forever!  Seated  on  this  back-breaking  chair,  among  all  these  people 
who  chattered  of  vulgar  things,  dismay  again  invaded  her  soul,  the 
dismay  felt  by  the  condemned  at  the  thought  of  association  with  his 
fellow-prisoners.  Antonio  paid  her  little  attention;  he  was  sucked 
into  the  current  of  his  brothers’  talk  and  had  become  a  stranger  to 
her.  Again  he  made  some  jest  at  Arduina’s  expense;  the  maid 
looked  at  the  ladies  and  laughed.  Indeed,  they  all  laughed.  Why 
did  they  laugh?  Was  happiness  making  Antonio  cruel?  His 
brother  Mario— a  man  no  longer  young,  who  seldom  spoke,  but 
always  reddened  when  he  heard  his  thought  expressed  by  somebody 
glse— detested,  as  they  all  knew,  his  wife’s  scribbling  mania.  So 
Antonio  persisted  in  questioning  his  sister-in-law  about  her  news¬ 
paper,  The  Future  of  Woman. 

“It  has  reached  a  circulation  of  three  copies,”  said  Massimo, 
“and  it’s  clearly  anxious  to  provoke  quarrels,  for  it  has  printed  a 
sonnet  from  a  Calabrian  paper  without  leave.” 

“My  goodness!  how  witty  you  are!  ”  cried  Arduina,  laughing, 
but  her  whole  face  expressed  a  vague  terror. 

Sor  Mario,  his  eyes  on  his  plate,  grunted  and  munched  like  an 
angry  bullock.  There  followed  a  perfect  explosion  of  childish  cruelty 
towards  the  poor  creature,  who,  even  to  Regina,  suggested  a  carica¬ 
ture. 

“I’ve  never  succeeded  in  discovering  the  office  of  her  paper,”  said 
Claretta;  ‘‘one  ought  to  be  able  to  go  there  if  only  to  find  the 
editor.” 

“There  are  plenty  of  editors  in  the  street,”  answ'ered  .Arduina  ; 
“a  girl  like  you  could  find  one  anywhere.” 

“I  don’t  see  the  sense  of  that!  ”  cried  Gaspare. 

“We  never  expect  you  to  see  the  sense  of  anything.” 

‘‘Come,  show  sense  yourself!  ”  interposed  her  husband,  threaten¬ 
ing  her  with  his  fork. 

“Are  you  in  the  Woman  Movement,  Regina?  ”  someone  asked. 

‘‘I?  No!  ”  answered  the  bride,  as  if  starting  from  a  dream. 
Then,  wishing  to  defend  her  sister-in-law,  less  out  of  pity  for  her 
than  out  of  dislike  to  the  brothers,  she  added,  ‘‘  Perhaps  Arduina 
will  convert  me.” 

“Antonio!  get  out  your  stick!  ”  cried  Gaspare,  and  again  they 
all  laughed. 

The  topic  changed.  They  discussed  a  certain  Madame  Makuline, 
a  Russian  princess  long  resident  in  Rome,  to  whom  Antonio  had 
been  introduced  by  Arduina,  and  who  occasionally  employed  him  in 
the  administration  of  her  affairs. 

“She  should  give  a  wedding  present  to  Regina,”  said  the 
authoress;  ‘‘  I  expect  her  to  dinner  to-morrow;  will  you  two  come?  ” 

This  intelligence  somewhat  restored  Arduina’s  prestige,  and 
Regina  breathed  more  freely.  The  conversation  ran  on  countesses 
and  duchesses ;  Claretta  cried,  turning  to  Massimo — 

‘Oh,  now  I  remember!  You  w'ere  seen  yesterday - ” 

‘Wasn’t  I  seen  to-day?  ” 
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“ - running  after  Donna  Maria  del  Carro’s  carriage.  It  wag 

raining,  and  you  had  no  umbrella.” 

‘‘That’s  why  I  ran,”  he  said,  flattered  and  pleased. 

‘‘  No,  my  dear  boy;  you  ran  after  the  carriage.” 

‘‘  Why?  ”  asked  the  innocent  Regina. 

‘‘  How  sweet  you  are!  ”  said  the  cousin.  ‘‘  He  ran  to  be  seen 
of  course !  The  Marchesa  del  Cairo  likes  handsome  young  men 
even  when  she  doesn’t  know  them.” 

‘‘  Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Massimo,  making  a  bow. 

Then  they  all  got  excited  and  talked  of  innumerable  titled  persons 
of  their  acquaintance,  telling  their  ‘‘  lives  and  miracles.”  Signora 
Clara,  not  to  be  left  out,  was  insistent  in  describing  the  reception 
costume  of  a  countess. 

Regina  listened.  She  did  not  confess  it  to  herself,  but  she  was 
certainly  pleased  that  her  new  relations  had  friends  among  the 
aristocracy. 

Suddenly,  however,  while  Signora  Clara  w’as  repeating  her 
description  of  the  countess’s  dress,  Regina  saw  her  husband  looking  at 
her  with  distressed  eyes,  and  she  knew  that  her  brows  must  have  been 
contracted  in  a  frown.  He  got  up,  came  over,  and  stroked  her  hair. 

‘‘It’s  time  for  bed  now.  You’re  tired,  aren’t  you?”  he 
whispered,  his  voice  almost  supplicating. 

Regina  rose.  Arduina  and  Claretta  thought  it  necessary  to  rut 
after  her,  embracing  and  kissing  her.  When  they  had  conducted 
her  to  the  bedroom,  they  kissed  her  again. 

Now  she  was  alone  with  Antonio,  and  great  was  her  relief.  But 
alas !  the  door  opened  immediately,  and  in  came  the  mother-in-law. 

‘‘  What  is  it?  ”  asked  Regina,  dismayed;  and  she  threw  herseli 
on  one  of  the  immense,  encumbering  arm-chairs,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Signora  Anna,  sighing  as  usual,  advanced  to  the  bed. 

‘'Oh!  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  tragedy,  ‘‘these  maids, 
nowadays,  know  nothing  of  their  business !  They  have  no  heads. 
Forgive  me,  my  dearest  child - ” 

‘‘  What  on  earth  has  happened?  ”  asked  Antonio,  half  undressed. 

‘‘  She  hasn’t  turned  down  the  bed!  ”  cried  the  poor  lady,  attack¬ 
ing  the  pillows  with  her  fat  and  trembling  arms. 

She  fussed  about,  altered  all  the  blankets,  tidied  the  dressing- 
table,  examined  the  jugs.  Regina  was  waiting  to  undress;  but  as 
the  old  lady  would  not  go  away,  she  leaned  back  in  the  arm-chair, 
her  eyes  still  closed,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  She  listened  to 
her  mother-in-law’s  uncertain  step  and  panting  breath;  and  she 
thought  with  anguish  of  to-morrow. 

‘‘  And  the  morrow  of  that,  and  the  next  day,  and  for  ever  and 
ever,  I  shall  have  to  put  up  with  these  people!  It’s  awful!  ” 

”  Where  are  your  things?  ”  asked  Antonio,  in  his  pyjamas. 

Regina  opened  her  eyes,  got  up  hastily,  and  searched  her  port- 
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manteau.  Lo !  behind  her  the  heavy  panting  of  the  old  lady  I 
‘‘  Let  me,  dear  child!  You  go  and  undress.  I’ll  find  everything 
for  you.” 
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“No  no!  ”  said  Regina,  vexed,  “  I’ll  do  it  myself.” 

“Leave  it  all  to  me.  Go  and  undress.” 

“No!” 

“There’s  nothing  for  me  but  to  dance!  ”  said  Antonio,  cutting 
capers;  he  was  well-made,  and  agile  as  a  clown. 

“My  dear  daughter!  what  are  you  thinking  of?  That’s  a  petti¬ 
coat,  not  a  night-dress!  This?  Surely  that’s  one  of  Antonio’s 
flannel  shirts?  Ah!  a  flannel  nightdress!  Dear  me!  doesn’t  it 
tickle  vou?  But  I  believe  it’s  very  cold  in  your  part  of  the  country. 
It’s  cold  here,  too,  when  the  tramontana  blows.  The  tramontana 
blows  for  three  days  at  a  time.  Dear !  what  lovely  embroidery ! 

Did  you  do  it  yourself?  Listen - ” 

But  Regina  could  listen  no  longer.  Rage  possessed  her,  while  the 
old  lady  rummaged  in  the  portmanteau,  examining  everything  with 
the  greatest  curiosity.  Antonio  w'as  waltzing  round  the  arm-chair; 
he  suddenly  seized  Regina,  and  whirled  her  away  with  him. 

“Oh!  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  cry  of  suffering  protest,  ”  it’s  time 
now  to  leave  me  in  peace ! 

The  hint  was  lost  upon  the  old  lady.  She  put  everything  straight 
in  the  portmanteau,  then  came  to  Regina  and  embraced  her  lengthily. 

At  last  she  did  take  herself  off,  and  at  last  Regina  was  really 
alone  with  her  husband,  but  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  feel  great 
comfort  in  the  fact.  She  undressed  and  got  into  bed;  into  the 
huge,  solid  bed,  hard,  and  wdde  and  cold  as  the  bed  of  a  river!  She 
felt  shipwrecked ;  around  her  floated  gaping  trunks,  boxes,  curtains, 
unpleasing  furniture;  above  beetled  the  grey  ceiling,  overwhelming 
as  a  rainy  sky.  Confused  noises,  vibrations  in  the  silence  of 
night,  penetrated  from  the  distance,  from  some  unknown  and 
mysterious  place.  Arduina’s  foolish  laughter,  Claretta’s  hysterical 
shrieks,  echoed  on  in  the  next  room.  And  above  these,  above  all 
voices  far  and  near,  sounded  a  melancholy  whistle,  the  sibilant 
lament  of  some_ nocturnal  train,  which  seemed  to  Regina  a  voice 
out  of  other  times  from  a  distant  place,  a  cry  which  called,  invited, 
implored  her  to — what?  She  did  not  know,  did  not  remember;  but 
she  was  sure  she  knew  that  cry,  that  it  had  once  told  her  something 
wonderful,  that  it  was  sounding  now  only  for  her,  having  sought  her 
out  in  the  night  of  the  vast,  unknown  city  ; — that  it  was  repeating 

to  her  things  wild,  sweet,  lacerating - 

"At  last!  ”  said  Antonio,  embracing  her.  “  This  bed  is  a  limit¬ 
less  desert!  Where  are  you?  Oh,  what  little  cold  hands!  You’re 
trembling !  Are  you  cold  ?  ’  ’ 

"  No.” 

‘Then  why  do  you  tremble?  ”  he  asked,  in  another  tone;  ‘‘  are 
unot  happy,  Regina?  ” 
he  made  no  answer, 
re  you  not  happy?  ” 

ii  tired,”  she  said,  her  eyes  shut;  ”  I  still  feel  the  shake  of 
V  >  .  Do  you  hear  that  whistle?  ” 

A  I"  ’  she  went  on,  as  if  speaking  in  a  dream,  ‘‘  I  know  it  now  1 
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It’s  the  whistle  of  the  little  steamer  on  the  Po!  Ahl  let  ub 
start !  ” 

“  We  have  hardly  arrived,  and  already  you  want  to  go  ?”  he  said 
his  voice  half  jesting,  half  bitter. 

She  made  no  response.  He  thought  she  slept,  and  kept  motionless 
for  fear  of  waking  her. 

Long  afterwards  he  confided  to  Regina  that  that  night  he  had 
been  unable  to  sleep.  He  wanted  to  ask  how  she  liked  his  mother 
and  the  rest,  but  dared  not  put  the  question,  guessing  intuitively 
that  she  would  not  answer  him  sincerely. 

He,  too,  heard  the  whistle  which  had  reached  the  half-slumbering 
Regina,  and  had  lulled  her  in  memories  and  hope. 

“Go?  Is  she  already  dreaming  of  going?  ’’  he  thought,  bitterly; 
and  remembered,  not  without  resentment,  her  cold,  sad,  now  and 
then  contemptuous  manner  during  those  first  hours  of  communion 
with  her  new  relatives.  Yet  he  could  not  but  feel  the  measureless 
distance  which  divided  those  relatives  from  the  thoughtful,  delicate 
creature  of  a  superior  race  w'hom  he  had  dared  to  marry. 

“  But  she  knew  all  about  it!  ’’  he  reflected;  “  I  had  told  her 
everything.  I  said  to  her:  We’re  a  family  of  working  people, 
descended  from  working  people.  My  mother  is  just  the  housewife, 
my  sister-in-law  is  a  harmless  lunatic.  She  said  she  did  not  care— 
she  loved  me,  and  that  was  enough.  Then  what  more  does  she 
want?  ’’ 

He  had  a  foolish  desire  to  push  her  away,  to  distance  her  from 
himself  in  that  great,  limitless  bed ;  but  she  was  so  fragile,  so  slight, 
so  cold!  lying  like  a  dead  thing  on  his  warm,  pulsing  breast! 

“  I’ve  been  wrong  in  bringing  her  here  I  I  ought  to  have  prepared 
our  own  nest,  and  taken  her  there  at  once.  She’s  like  an  uprooted 
flower  which  must  be  planted  at  once  in  an  adapted  soil.’’ 

He  looked  at  her  with  profound  tenderness,  and  remained  motion¬ 
less,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  slumber  which  had  descended  on  her 
home-sickness  and  fatigue. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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